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TANGLE  WOOD 


♦♦LONG    PLAY    (LM-1953)    $3.98 


*  *  LONG    PLAY    (lM-209?)    $3.98 


•  •LONG   PLAY    (lM-I900)    13.98 


rca Victor  ^fc 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
SYMPHONY  NO.  4 


DEBUSSY  —    '*"' 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

BERLIOZ 

SUMMER  NIGHTS 

VICTORIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  /  MUNCH 


**LONG    PLAY    (LM-1959)    $3.98 


BOSTON  SYMPH.  MUNCH 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Charles  Munch 


**LONG    PLAY   (lM-1693)    $3.9 


♦  ♦LONG    PLAY    (LM-2015)    $3.98 


BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  •  TRAGIC  OVERTURE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


munch  in  person 

on  rca  Victor  records 


To  Charles  Munch,  conducting  is  not  a  profession  but  a 
sacred  calling.  And  this  dedication,  combined  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  brings  you  some 
of  the  greatest  performances  of  our  time.  You  feel  and 
hear  this  devotion  whether  he  conducts  Brahms,  Berlioz 
or  Beethoven  .  .  .  whether  the  performance  is  in  Tangle- 
wood,  Symphony  Hall  or  on  RCA  Victor  Records! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices — Optional         **A   "New  Orthophonic"   High  Fidelity   recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival  Season  1957 

(TWENTIETH  SEASON) 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

••••••••- 

FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  hy 
John  N.  Burk 
Copyright,  1957  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Francis  W.  Hatch  E.  Morton  Jennings  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.  D.  Jackson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 
Robert  T.  Capeless 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 
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^Manhattan 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 

leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 

MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes: 
Raphael  Bronstein 
John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO  GlANNINI 

Herta  Glaz 
Robert  Goldsand 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 
William  Lincer 

Howard  Murphy 
Jonel  Perlea 
Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to: 

REGISTRAR 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 
238  East  105th  St.,  New  York  29 


The  school  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 


Symphoniana 


SOLOISTS  IN  THIS  SERIES 

LUKAS  FOSS  was  born  in  Berlin,  August  15,  1922,  but 
his  parents  moved  to  France  when  he  was  a  baby  and  it 
was  in  Paris  that  he  received  his  first  musical  instruction 
with  Lazare-Levy  and  Noel  Gallon  at  the  Conservatory. 
In  this  country,  which  has  become  his  own,  he  studied  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Isabella  Vengerova, 
Rosario  Scalero,  Fritz  Reiner  and  Randall  Thompson.  He 
was  a  conducting  student  in  Dr.  Koussevitsky's  class  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (1940)  and  later 
joined  the  faculty.  Audiences  at  Tanglewood  have  Ion" 
been  familiar  with  this  artist  as  composer,  as  pianist,  and 
as  conductor.  Mr.  Foss'  latest  opera,  Griffelkin,  was  per- 
formed as  the  principal  production  of  the  Opera  Depart- 
ment last  season. 


SEYMOUR  LIPKIN  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1927.  He 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  piano  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  studied  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1942,  and  returning  in  1946 
became  one  of  the  conducting  pupils  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 
Since  winning  the  Rachmaninoff  Fund  National  Piano 
Contest  in  1948,  he  has  toured  widely.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER  was  born  in  Streator, 
Illinois.  Her  first  teacher  was  her  mother,  a  professional 
flutist.  She  attended  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where 
she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other  teachers  she  has 
worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and 
Ernest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  two  years  and  later  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  also  playing  first  flute  in  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  Orchestra.  Miss  Anthony  (now  Mrs.  Thomas 
Dwyer)  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  California  to  chamber 
music,  participating  in  many  first  performances  of  contempo- 
rary works.  She  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  as  principal 
flute  in  the  autumn  of  1952,  and  has  since  likewise  played 
in  chamber  combinations. 


ADELE  ADDISON,  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
first  studied  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Ekberg  there.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  she  won  a  scholarship  for  the  Opera  Department  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  She  later  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  was  coached  in  song  repertoire 
by  Povla  Frijsh  at  the  Juilliard  School.  She  has  appeared 
on  numerous  occasions  with  the  New  England  Opera  Thea- 
tre and  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


FLORENCE  KOPLEFF,  born  in  New  York  City,  also 
had  her  musical  education  there.  She  began  her  profes- 
sional career  as  a  member  of  Robert  Shaw's  Collegiate 
Chorale.  She  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Bach's  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew, 
April  3-4,  1953. 


I 


«*€*• 


Era 


First  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  July  3,  at  8:30 


PAGANINI  STRING  QUARTET 

Henri  Temianka,  Violin  Gustave  Rosseels,  Violin  Charles  Foidart,  Viola  Lucien  Laporte,  Cello 

Beethoven String  Quartet  in  G  major,  Op.  18,  No.  2 

I.  Allegro 

II.     Allegro  cantabile 

III.  Scherzo;  Allegro 

IV.  Allegro  molto,  quasi  presto 

Ginastera String  Quartet  No.   1 

I.     Allegro  violente  ed  agitato 

II.  Vivacissimo 

III.  Calmo  e  poetico 

IV.  Allegramente  rustico 

INTERMISSION 

Ravel String  Quartet  in  F  major 

I.     Allegro  moderato:    Tres  doux 
II.     Assez  vif  —  Tres  rhythme 

III.  Tres  lent 

IV.  Vif  et  agite 

*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••* 


JOHN  McCOLLUM  was  born  in  Coalinga,  California, 
in  1922.  He  has  appeared  in  Festival  and  operatic  produc- 
tions at  Tanglewood.  He  has  sung  many  times  in  Festival 
performances  elsewhere,  and  with  our  principal  orchestras. 


DONALD  GRAMM,  born  in  Milwaukee,  began  his 
musical  training  there  at  an  early  age,  later  becoming  a 
scholarship  student  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  has 
sung  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company  and  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  this  and  a  number  of  other  or- 
chestras. His  voice  has  long  been  familiar  on  radio  and 
television. 


JAMES  JOYCE,  born  in  Boston,  has  sung  in  many 
parts  under  the  direction  of  Boris  Goldovsky  at  Tangle- 
wood  (1951  and  1952)  and  with  the  New  England  Opera 
Theatre.  He  has  made  two  tours  with  that  company.  He 
sang  Falstaff  in  Verdi's  Opera  in  a  stage  production  by  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  in  St.  Louis. 


SARAMAE  ENDICH,  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  first 
came  to  general  public  attention  as  a  singer  when  she  ap- 
peared in  opera  productions  at  Tanglewood.  She  has  since 
sung  at  various  Berkshire  Festival  performances.  She  made 
her  first  country-wide  concert  tour  in  the  season  1954-1955 
and  has  since  attracted  attention  as  soloist  with  orchestras 
elsewhere. 


SHERMAN  WALT,  First  Bassoon  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  was  born  in  Virginia,  Minnesota.  On  a 
scholarship  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  he  studied  chamber 
music  with  Marcel  Tabuteau  and  bassoon  with  Ferdinand 
del  Negro,  principals  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  After 
distinguished  combat  service  in   the  War,   he  joined  the 


Chicago  Orchestra  as  principal.    He  joined  this  Orchestra 
in  1953,  as  principal. 


JAMES  STAGLIANO,  First  Horn  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  was  born  in  Catanzarro,  Italy.  He  was 
brought  to  Detroit  at  6  and,  growing  up  there,  studied  with 
his  uncle  Albert  Stagliano,  principal  horn  in  the  Detroit 
Symphony  under  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch.  James  Stagliano  has 
played  in  the  Detroit  Orchestra  and  as  principal  in  the 
orchestras  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Cleve- 
land.  He  has  been  in  this  orchestra  as  principal  since  1946. 


Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood  are 
cordially  invited  to  join  the  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  through  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. All  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will 
be  matched  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  thereby 
doubling  each  contribution.  Friends  may  attend 
the  numerous  performances  —  orchestral,  operatic, 
chamber,  and  choral  —  which  are  given  by  the 
students  throughout  the  season.  A  full  listing  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Friend's  office. 


A  Rare  Portrait 

A  little  known  portrait  of  the  boy  Mozart,  attrib- 
uted to  Greuze,  is  reproduced  on  page  25  by 
courtesy  of  the  Belle  Skinner  Collection  of  Old 
Musical  Instruments  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 
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Week  of 
June  24 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

under  the  direction  of 
William  Miles  and  Eleanor  Wilson 


CAROL  STONE  in  "JANUS" 


July  1 

"BUS  STOP" 

July  8 

PAULA  TRUEMAN  in  "CHARM" 

July  15 

MARY  WICKES  in 
"THE  GREAT  SEBASTIANS" 

July  22 

WM.  ROERICK-TOM  COLEY 
in  "TIME  LIMIT!" 

July  29 

SKEDGE  MILLER  in 
"ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION" 

Aug.  5 

"THE  POTTING  SHED" 

Aug.  12 

"KING  OF  HEARTS" 

Aug.  19 

PAUL  HARTMAN  in 
"OH,  MEN!    OH,  WOMEN!" 

Aug.  26 

DEIRDRE  OWENS  in 
"THE  RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE" 

Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45 -$3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.  Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2:30 
-$2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


0OP^TS  PAR4D/S6 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Gourmet's  Buffet  Every  Tuesday  Night 

Recommended  by 
A.A.A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 


TRADITIONALLY 
AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 


Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


Exhibitions  in  the  Glassed  Reception 

Room  at  Tanglewood 

Exhibitions  to  be  shown  in  the  Glass  Reception 
Room  at  Tanglewood  will  be  as  follows:  Week  be- 
ginning July  1 :  Photographs  by  Mrs.  Corey  Miles; 
July  8:  Paintings  by  Anthony  Toney;  July  15: 
Photographs  by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  taken  on  tour  in  Europe;  July  22:  Paint- 
ings by  Maurice  Gordon;  July  29:  Paintings  by 
Isabel  Bishop;  August  5 :  Prints  by  Picasso,  lent  by 
Robert  Appleton  of  Albany. 

These  exhibitions  are  arranged  by  the  Berkshire 
Museum  in  Pittsfield. 


Program  DVotes 


*•••••• 


Second  Program 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig, 
July  28,   1750 


Suite  No.  3,  in  D  major,  for  Orchestra 

This  "Overture"  calls  for  two  oboes,  three  trumpets, 
timpani,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso  continuo. 

The  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no 
more  than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach 
labeled  each  of  his  orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouver- 
ture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouverture 
such  as  Lulli  wrote  was  in  his  mind.  This  com- 
poser, whom  Bach  closely  regarded,  had  developed 
the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow 
introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal 
character  and  a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were 
sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  performances,  a 
stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These 
overtures,  with  several  dance  movements,  were  often 


ANGEL 

RECORDS 

Ask  for  the  complete  Angel  catalogue 
at  your  favorite  record  shop  or  write: 
38    West    48th    Street,    New   York    36. 


Second  "Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Friday  Evening,  July  5,  at  8:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BACH 

Suite  No.  3,  in  D  major,  for  Orchestra 

Overture 

Air 

Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II 

Bourree 

Gigue 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5,  in  D  major,  for  Orchestra  with  Piano,  Flute  and  Violin 

I.    Allegro 

II.  Adagio  affettuoso 
III.    Allegro 

Piano:  Lukas  Foss  Violin:  Richard  Burgin 

Flute:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

INTERMISSION 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture 
Rondo 

Bourree  I;  Bourree  II 
Polonaise  and  Double 
Minuet 
Badinerie 

Flute  Solo:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Concerto  in  C  minor  for  Two  Pianos,  No.  1 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Adagio 

III.  Allegro 

Soloists:  Lukas  Foss,  Seymour  Lipkin 

Baldwin    Pianos    Used 

•••••*••••••••••*•••*••••••••••••••••••••**•••• 

BALDWINPIANO  RCAVICTORRECORDS 
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Tourigt 


Non-Stop 

sand  Deluxe  Eirst  Clagg 
Service  to  DADlQ 

from  NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 
MONTREAL 


Only  Air  France  offers 
through  flights  to  all 
these  destinations: 
Rome,  Frankfort,  Istanbul, 
Tel  Aviv,  Beirut 


FRANCE 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 
WITH  177,740  UNDUPLICATED  ROUTE  MILES  TO  236  CITIES  IN  73  COUNTRIES 
493  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Room  311,  •   118  Asylum  St.,     Hartford,  Conn. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper-making 
from   Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 


Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  June  through  September.  Five  miles 

east  of  Pitts  field  on  Route  No.  °. 
DALTON,         MASSACHUSETTS 


performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the  more 
extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement. 
George  Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Ger- 
many, and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held  to  the 
formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  ex- 
tended and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  said  "a  fragment  of  a  vanished  world 
of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved  for  us. 
They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo 
period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of 
their  blending  of  strength  and  grace." 

The  "ouverture"  of  the  third  suite,  which  is  its 
main  substance,  consists  of  a  grave,  a  vivace  on  a 
fugued  figure,  and  a  return  of  the  grave  section, 
slightly  shorter  and  differently  treated.  The  air, 
lento  (which  certainly  deserves  its  popularity,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  in  lay  experience  of  many  an- 
other beautiful  air  by  this  composer),  is  scored  for 
strings  only.  The  Gavotte  is  followed  by  a  second 
gavotte,  used  in  trio  fashion  (but  not  more  lightly 
scored  as  was  the  way  with  early  trios),  the  first 
returning  da  capo.  The  Bourree  (allegro)  is  brief, 
the  final  Gigue  more  extended  but  nevertheless  a 
fleeting  allegro  vivace. 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5,  in  D  major, 
with  Piano,  Flute,  and  Violin 

Bach  wrote  from  the  knowledge  of  personal  skill 
when  he  designed  this  concerto,  the  only  one  of 
the  six  with  a  solo  part  for  the  keyboard  (the  title 
specifies  "'Cembalo  concertato"^) .  It  is  a  star  part  for 
a  concerto  grosso  in  that  pre-virtuoso  period  —  the 
cembalist  must  play  virtually  without  interruption 
with  rapid  passage  work  and  before  the  end  of  the 
first  movement  he  is  given  a  cadenza  to  himself  of 
sixty-five  bars.  He  is  matched  by  flute  and  violin 
parts,  important  though  less  elaborate.  The  slow 
movement,  "ajfettuoso,"  a  label  rare  for  Bach  but 
vouched  for  by  inclusion  in  the  Gesellschaft  edition, 
is  in  B  minor  and  is  for  the  concertino  only,  a  weav- 
ing of  the  affecting  melodic  strands  into  a  quartet, 
the  piano  having  two  of  the  voices  and  no  chords 
except  when,  the  right  hand  being  silent,  the  figured 
bass  is  indicated.  There  is  no  thought  of  virtuosity 
in  this  limpid  discourse  where  the  melodic  phrases 
alternate,  echo,  and  dovetail.  The  final  allegro  is 
one  of  Bach's  liveliest  gigue  tunes,  an  appropriate 
end  for  one  of  his  most  exuberant  and  exhilarating 
scores. 

Overture  (Suite)  No.  2  in  B  minor  for 
Flute  and  String  Orchestra 

Bach's  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four, 
have  generally  been  attributed  to  the  five-year 
period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister 
to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen. 
Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong 
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to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included 
them  in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann  Musical 
Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to 
1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music 
belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince 
not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  department  of 
the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself  more 
than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba, 
and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
Prince  that  Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber 
music,  half  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavichord,  the 
Inventions.  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the 
Markgraf  of  Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very 
likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  performed 
them  at  Cothen. 

The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first 
movement,  given  to  the  combined  group,  are 
followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of 
which  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages 
for  the  flute  which  here  first  emerges  as  a  solo  in- 
strument. In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an  unusual  form 
with  Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with 
the  strings.  In  the  Sarabande,  the  cellos  follow  the 
flute  theme  in  canonic  imitation.  The  second  of  the 
two  Bourrees  again  projects  the  flute  in  the  recur- 
ring ornamental  figuration  which  gives  the  suite 
so  much  of  its  charm.  The  flute  is  again  so  treated 
in  the  Double  (or  variant)  of  the  Polonaise.  The 
Minuet  has  the  usual  two  sections,  but  no  trio. 
The  Badinerie  makes  a  lively  close. 

Concerto  for  Two  Pianofortes  and  String 
Orchestra,  No.  1,  in  C  minor 

The  pressure  upon  Bach  for  piano  concertos  at 
Leipzig  seems  to  have  found  him  with  either  little 
time  or  little  inclination  to  provide  original  scores. 
It  was  in  1729  that  he  took  over  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Collegium  Musicum  which  had  been 
founded  by  Telemann  in  1705.  At  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Society,  music  of  his  own  was  ex- 
pected of  him.  He  also  played  frequently  at  his 
house  in  company  with  his  children  and  his  music- 
making  friends.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he 
probably  wrote  the  two  concertos  for  three  pianos 
to  be  performed  by  him  with  his  two  eldest  sons. 
For  these  musical  evenings  and  for  the  concerts 
of  the  Telemann  Society  he  transcribed  violin 
concertos  with  what  Schweitzer  has  called  "quite 
incredible  haste  and  carelessness.  .  .  .  Violin 
effects  to  which  he  could  easily  have  given  a 
pianistic  turn  are  not  remodelled  at  all.  Later  on 
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When  you  visit  the  B.C.F.  your  stay  in 
the  Berkshires  can  be  a  profitable  as  well 
as  a  pleasant  one. 
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featured  in  Vogue,  Harper  s  Bazaar,  Charm 
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he  improves  them  here  and  there  in  the  score,  but 
leaves  them  as  they  are  in  the  clavier  part.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  he  himself  played  the 
clavier  part  and  did  as  he  pleased  with  the  notes 
before  him,  making  a  new  part  out  of  them." 

The  concerto  here  played  (like  the  one  in  C 
major)  has  a  slight  orchestral  accompaniment  for 
string  quartet  which  often  no  more  than  supports 
the  voices  of  the  claviers  or  fulfills  the  function  of 
a  figured  bass  (the  bass  part  in  each  is  labelled 
"continuo"^).  The  combination  of  claviers  was 
perforce  experimental  with  Bach.  There  is  no  record 
of  such  music  from  his  contemporaries,  although 
he  may  have  known  Pachelbel's  Toccata,  and  an 
Allemande  of  Couperin,  each  written  for  two 
claviers.  Forkel  ventures  that  the  C  minor  double 
piano  concerto  (No.l)  is  "very  old"  as  compared  to 
the  Concerto  in  C  major.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
C  major  Concerto  reveals  a  freer  and  more  ex- 
pansive handling  both  of  the  combination  and  the 
form. 

As  the  C  minor  Concerto  opens,  the  two  pianists 
and  string  orchestra  give  a  concerted  announcement 
of  their  subject.  The  two  piano  parts  are  balanced 
and  interlaced  rather  than  contrasted.  The  adagio 
in  the  relative  major  has  a  beautiful  melody  which 
in  unfolded  by  the  second  piano,  the  first  piano 
repeating  it  in  the  dominant  with  a  fugal  suggestion 
which  proves  deceptive.  The  two  pianos  as  usual 
have  the  burden  of  the  dialogue,  while  the  orchestra 
is  kept  subordinate.  In  the  second  and  final  allegro 
the  two  pianos  and  orchestra  start  off  again  in  lively 
and  complete  agreement.  The  development  en- 
genders a  counter  subject  in  the  bass  and  numerous 
episodic  variants.  The  principal  subject  is  inverted 
before  the  close. 


Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


Third  Program 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig  on 

July  28,   1750 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  in  F  major 

Bach  presented  his  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  to  the 
Margraf  of  Brandenburg  in  1721. 

The  great  variety  among  the  six  Brandenburg 
Concertos  lies  both  in  the  various  combinations  of 
instruments  and  in  the  ways  they  are  juxtaposed  and 
divided  and  treated.  The  First  Concerto  balances 
the  strings  and  continuo  with  two  "Hunting"  horns 
(without  valves  and  capable  of  high  harmonics), 
three  oboes,  bassoon  (which  doubles  the  'cello  part 
except  in  the  first  trio),  and  the  violino  piccolo, 
which  is  the  principal  solo  instrument.  The  violino 
piccolo,  or  Quartgeige,  obsolete  shortly  after  Bach's 
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time,  was  a  three-quarter  sized  violin,  higher  than 
the  usual  instrument  (a  regular  violin  tuned  a 
minor  third  higher  is  used  in  the  present  perfor- 
mances). 

In  the  opening  allegro,  the  horns  in  a  rising 
arpeggio  followed  by  a  triplet  figure  over  the  three 
oboes  in  sixteenths  furnish  at  once  the  thematic 
material,  the  five  instruments  remaining  through- 
out in  the  forefront.  The  adagio  drops  the  horns 
and  gives  a  plaintive  melody  to  the  first  oboe,  which 
is  echoed  in  imitation  by  the  violin.  In  the  third 
movement,  allegro,  fully  developed,  the  horns,  two 
oboes  and  violin  constitute  the  solo  group,  wherein 
the  skill  of  the  modern  violinist  is  tested  by  full 
chords. 

At  this  point  the  expected  three  movements  of 
the  traditional  concerto  have  been  fulfilled,  even 
to  the  lively  and  rounded  out  quasi-finale.  Bach 
adds  as  a  sort  of  addendum  what  is  to  be  the  most 
delightful  part  of  the  Concerto  — a  minuet  with 
three  trios,  the  second  of  which  is  a  polonaise.  The 
first  trio  is  for  two  oboes  and  bassoon  only,  the 
"polacca"  for  strings  only  without  soloists,  the  third 
for  the  two  horns  and  the  three  oboes.  Whether 
Bach  added  these  little  movements  to  give  the 
Brandenburg  soloists  a  special  opportunity,  whether 
he  considered  the  "addendum"  optional  or  to  be 
inserted  before  the  second  allegro  will  never  be 
known. 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  major, 

for  Trumpet,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Violin  with 

String  Orchestra 

The  Second  Concerto  is  like  the  First  in  having 
a  predominance  of  wind  players  in  the  solo  group 
(the  remaining  concertos  have  no  winds  but  flutes). 
Here  the  oboe  has  much  to  say,  while  the  "clarino" 
trumpet,  with  its  high,  cutting  range,  inevitably 
dominates.  Only  in  the  andante  is  the  trumpet 
silent,  giving  a  beautiful  sense  of  contrast  where  the 
flute,  oboe  and  violin  are  heard,  with  only  a  gentle 
string  bass  and  continuo.  All  three  movements  are 
fugal  in  their  treatment  of  themes. 

In  some  performances  the  difficulty  of  the 
trumpet  part  has  been  circumvented  by  the  use  of 
an  instrument  more  viable  in  the  upper  range  —  the 
E-flat  clarinet,  or  (in  the  case  of  Richard  Strauss) 
a  metal  clarinet  contrived  by  Wilhelm  Heckel. 
These  instruments  allow  a  normal  lip  tension, 
produce  a  less  piercing  timbre,  yet  a  far  different 
one  from  what  Bach  intended.  Mr.  Voisin  uses  a 
trumpet  especially  constructed  to  negotiate  the 
running  sixteenths  up  to  high  D. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS 
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With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the  best 
in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy  out- 
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grams that  precisely  match  your  mood! 
HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  complete 
record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus  tested-in- 
the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  .  .  .  and  articles  by 
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Brandenburg  Concerto,  G  major,  No.  3  for 
Three  Violins,  Three  Violas,  Three  Violon- 
cellos, with  Bass  by  the  Cembalo 

The  set  of  six  Brandenburg  Concertos  can  be  looked 
upon  as  an  experiment  in  various  instrumental  combina- 
tions. Of  the  six  this  one,  like  the  last,  is  written  for 
strings  only.  It  is  unique  among  them  in  having  no  inter- 
vening slow  movement  to  bring  the  customary  contrast 
between  the  two  allegros. 

The  original  title  runs  "Concerto  3zo  a  tre  Violini, 
tre  Viole,  e  tre  Violoncelli  col  Basso  per  il  Cem- 
balo," but  the  score  definitely  gives  a  place  to  the 
string  basses,  doubling  the  'cellos,  whereby  the 
"cembalo"  becomes  merely  a  reinforcing  instrument, 
unessential  in  the  general  balance.  Bach  thus  di- 
vides his  forces  into  three  complete  and  equal  string 
orchestras.  At  times,  as  in  the  first  exposition,  the 
three  parts  for  each  kind  of  instrument  are  in  uni- 
son, making  an  ensemble  of  only  three  distinct  voices 
(though  the  players  themselves  are  distributed), 
giving  a  special  sense  of  integration  and  solidity.  At 
times  the  three  parts  (for  violins,  violas,  or  cellos) 
are  at  variance,  making  nine  parts,  with  an  infinite 
diversity  and  richness  in  contrapuntal  imitation. 
Using  brief  rhythmic  figures,  Bach  establishes  and 
sustains  an  astonishing  vitality  in  their  varied 
manipulation. 

Since  this  Concerto,  and  this  one  alone,  has  two 
lively  movements  and  no  contrasting  slow  move- 
ment in  between  to  relieve  them,  the  impression  is 
one  of  strength  and  buoyancy,  as  if  the  composer 
were  revelling  in  the  fullness  of  string  tone,  at  one 
moment  in  vital  unity,  and  at  another  dividing  into 
an  ever-changing  complexity. 


Brandenburg   Concerto  No.  6,  in   B  Flat 

major,  for  Two  Viole  da  Braccio,  Two  Viole 

da  Gamba,  Cello,  Violone,  Cembalo 

To  the  brilliance  of  the  Third  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, where  the  incisive  tone  of  the  violins  predom- 
inates, Bach  has  opposed  in  his  other  string  concerto, 
the  Sixth,  only  the  lower  and  darker  register  of  the 
string  instruments,  the  characteristic  color  of  the 
violas  prevailing  in  a  close  and  constant  duet.  The 
lively  course  of  the  first  allegro  is  relieved  by  a 
broadly  melodic  adagio  in  E-flat.  Here  the  two 
viola  parts  are  emphasized,  for  the  gambas  (cellos) 
in  this  movement  are  silent.  The  single  cello  part 
provides  a  sustaining  legato,  blending  with  the  usual 
bass  accompaniment  until  it  takes  up  the  principal 
melody  near  the  end.  The  last  movement,  in  12-8 
time,  restores  the  original  key  and  vigorous  inter- 
play of  voices.  This  Concerto,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  "is  a  kind  of  mys- 
terious counterpart  to  the  Third  Concerto;  as  the 
singular  grouping  of  two  violas,  two  viole  de  gamba 
and  a  'cello  and  bass,  prefigures.  The  colour  is 
weird  and  picturesque  throughout,  and  the  subject 
matter  such  as  befits  the  unusual  group  of  instru- 
ments employed." 
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Third  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Saturday  Evening,  July  6,  at  8:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BACH 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  in  F  major 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Menuetto 

V.  Polacca 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  major,  for  Trumpet,  Flute,  Oboe  and  Violin,  with  Strings 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Andante 
III.    Allegro  assai 

Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin  Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg 

Flute:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  Violin:  Richard  Burgin 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  in  G  major,  for  Strings 
I.    Allegro 
II.    Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6,  in  B  Flat  major,  for  Strings 
I.    Allegro 

II.    Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.    Allegro 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  for  Violin,  Two  Flutes,  and  Strings 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Andante 
III.    Presto 

Violin:  Richard  Burgin      Flutes:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  James  Pappoutsakis 
^•••••••••••••••••••••***************************************************** 

BALDWIN      PIANO  RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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All  You  Can  Eat 
only  $2-95 

Be  sure  and  make  reservations  for  our  famous 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

RGASBORD 

Enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED: 

TOWNE  ROOM:  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with 
just  a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Break- 
'    lunch  and  dinner. 


fast, 


WENDELL  LOUNGE:  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  re- 
laxation. 

CUP  'N'  SAUCER:  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  com- 
plete dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget. 
Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  spe- 
cialties.   7  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


NEWLY  DECORATED: 

All  Occasions. 


Function  Rooms  for 


Formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
PITTSFIELD,   MASS. 

Pittsfield  —  the  Convention  City  of  Western  Mass.        Phone:  4511 


The   Berkshires  and   You 

Instead  of  merely  a  few  days  or  a  weekend 
in  the  summer,  enjoy  the  convenient  but  un- 
spoiled Berkshires  the  year  'round.  We'll  be 
happy  to  show  you  a  select  group  of  Berk- 
shire homes.  Choose  from  town,  country, 
city  or  suburban  properties. 
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COUNRY 


REALTY      SERVICE 

49  BARTLETT  AVENUE 
PITTSFIELD  TEL.  2-4077 


The  "viola  da  braccio"  which  Bach  specified  was, 
as  Charles  Sanford  Terry  has  pointed  out  in  his 
invaluable  book,  "Bach's  Orchestra,"  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  viola  of  his  time.  The  name  sur- 
vived to  distinguish  the  "arm  viol"  from  the  "leg 
viol,"  the  viola  da  gamba."*  The  "viola  da 
gamba,"  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  of  viols,  was 
an  obsolescent  instrument  in  Bach's  day,  although 
good  players  upon  it  were  still  to  be  found. 

*  The  gamba  was  for  centuries  a  gentleman's  instrument. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Toby  Belch  said  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  in  Twelfth  Night:  "He  plays  o'  the 
viol-de-gamboy,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word 
for  word  without  book." 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major, 

for  Violin  Concertante,  with  Two  Flutes 

and  Strings 

The  Fourth  Concerto  calls  for  the  now  obsolete 
"flutes  a  bee,"  and  describes  their  function  as  "due 
flauti  d'echo." 

Since  this  instrument,  with  a  mouthpiece  at  the 
end,  recorder-fashion,  is  more  faint-toned,  less  car- 
rying than  the  usual  "transverse"  flute,  the  com- 
poser has  used  a  pair  of  them  in  a  constant  duet, 
reinforced  them  with  a  solo  violin,  and  has  reduced 
the  accompanying  string  group  to  light  rhythm- 
marking  chords,  except  of  course  in  the  ripieno  pas- 
sages. The  modern  flutes,  used  in  this  recording, 
give  far  more  subtlety  of  expression,  variety  of 
color.  The  andante,  in  E  minor,  begins  with  a  rip- 
pling theme  and  a  suggestion  of  echoes,  the  two 
flutists  playing  in  dulcet  thirds.  The  short  cadenza 
for  the  first  flute  rounds  it  off.  In  the  final  presto  the 
two  flutes  often  play  in  unison  for  sonority's  sake, 
allowing  prominence  to  the  violin  solo  in  a  long 
reiterative  line,  as  they  weave  their  voices  in  pas- 
sages for  the  concertino  alone. 

••••••* 


Fourth  'Program 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig, 
July  28,   1750 


The    Passion   According   to 

St.    Matthew 

(Opening    Chorus   and  Part   II) 

Bach's  Passionmiisik  nach  dem  Evangelisten  Matthaus 
(composed  1728-1729).  was  first  performed  on  Good  Fri- 
day (April  15)  1729,  at  the  Thomaskirche  in  Leipzig. 
The  text,  incorporating  passages  from  the  26th  and  27th 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  had  been 
prepared  by  Picander  (Christian  Friedrich  Henrici).  Bach 
later  revised  and  expanded  the  text  and  music. 
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The  St.  Matthew  Passion,  unnoticed  when  first  per- 
formed, repeated  subsequently  at  Leipzig  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  was  unknown  elsewhere  until  Mendelssohn 
brought  it  to  light  a  century  later  at  the  Singakademie  in 
Berlin  on  Good  Friday,  1829,  thereby  starting  a  general 
awakening  to  the  greatness  of  Bach. 

The  recitative  passages,  taken  directly  from  the  Scripture, 
are  here  quoted. 

Part  I 
1.    Double  Chorus,  with  Soprano 

Part  II 

36.  Aria  (Alto)  with  Chorus 

37.  Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist:   And  they  that  had  laid  hold  on  Jesus  led 

Him  away  to  the  high  priest  called  Caiaphas,  with  whom 
all  the  scribes  and  the  elders  were  assembled.  But  Peter 
followed  Him  afar  off  unto  the  high  priest's  palace,  and 
went  in,  and  sat  with  the  servants  to  see  the  end.  And 
then  the  high  priests  and  the  elders  and  the  council  all 
sought  to  find  false  witness  against  Jesus,  that  so  they 
might  take  His  life;  yet  found  they  none. 

38.  Chorale 

39.  Recitative  (Tenor,  Bass,  and  Chorus) 
Evangelist:    Yea,    though   many   false   witnesses   came 

forward,  yet  found  they  none.   At  last  there  came  two  false 
witnesses,  and  said: 
Witnesses  (Chorus) 

This  fellow  said:  I  am  able  to  destroy  God's  temple,  and 
in  three  more  days  too  I  can  rebuild  it. 

Evangelist:  And  the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  to 
Him: 

Priests:  What  answer  makest  thou  to  what  they  wit- 
ness against  Thee? 

Evangelist:  But  Jesus  was  silent. 

40.  Recitative  (Tenor) 
He    will   not    speak;    he    heareth,    and   is   silent.     How 

clearly  thus  He  showeth,  that  in  His  infinite  compassion 
He  is  resolved  for  us  to  die.  O  may  we,  in  the  like  distress, 
Him  our  example  make,  and  persecution  bear  in  silence. 

41.  Aria  (Tenor) 

42.  Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:    And   the  high  priest  answered  and  said 

unto  Him: 

Caiaphas:  I  adjure  Thee  by  the  living  God  that  Thou 
do  tell  us,  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

Evangelist:  Jesus  said  unto  him: 

Jesus:  Thou  hast  said.  Yet  I  say  unto  you:  Hereafter 
shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Evangelist:  Then  the  High  Priest  rent  his  garments 
and  said: 

Caiaphas:  He  has  spoken  blasphemy;  what  need  we  of 
further  witnesses?  Look  ye,  now  ye  have  heard  him  utter 
blasphemy  before  us.    What  think  ye  now? 
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Evangelist:  They  answered  him,  and  said: 
Chorus 

Scribes  and  Elders:  He  is  guilty  of  death! 
43.    Recitative  (Tenor) 

Evangelist:  And  then  did  they  spit  in  His  face,  and 
then  buffeted  Him.    Others  smote  Him  with  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  and  said: 
Chorus 

Captors  of  Jesus:  Now  tell  us,  Thou  Christ,  by  whom 
Thou  art  struck? 

45.  Recitative  (Soprano,  Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:    Peter   was  sitting   without  in   the   court; 

and  there  came  to  him  a  maid,  and  said: 

Maid:  And  thou  too  wast  also  with  Jesus  of  Galilee. 
Evangelist:  But  he  denied  it  before  them  all,  and  said: 
Peter:  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest. 
Evangelist:   And  when  he  was  in  the  porch,  he  was 

seen  by  another  maid,  who  said  to  them  that  were  there: 
Second  Maid:  This  one  also  was  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Evangelist:  And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath: 
Peter:  I  do  not  know  the  man. 
Evangelist:    And  after  a  litde  while  came  they  that 

were  standing  about  there,  and  said  unto  Peter: 

Chorus 

Bystanders:  Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them,  for  thy 

speech  doth  betray  thee. 

46.  Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:    And   Peter   then  began   to   curse   and   to 

swear: 

Peter:  I  do  not  know  the  man. 

Evangelist:    And   immediately   the   cock  crew.    Then 

Peter   thought  upon  the  word  of  Jesus  which  said  unto 

him:   Before  the  cock  croweth  thou  shalt  thrice  deny  Me. 

Then  went  he  out,  and  wept  bitterly. 

47.  Aria  (Alto) 

48.  Chorale 

49.  Recitative  (Tewor,  Bass  and  Chorus) 
Evangelist:  When  the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief 

priests  and  elders  of  the  people  took  counsel  against  Jesus 
to  put  Him  to  death:  And  when  they  had  bound  Him,  they 
led  Him  away,  and  delivered  Him  to  Pontius  Pilate  the 
governor.  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  Him,  when  he 
saw  that  He  was  condemned,  repented  himself,  and 
brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests 
and  elders.    Saying, 

Judas:  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  inno- 
cent blood. 

Evangelist:  And  they  said, 
Chorus:  What  is  that  to  us? 

50.  Recitative:  (Tenor  and  Chorus) 
Evangelist:  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in 

the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself. 
And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver  pieces  and  said: 

Priests:  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  them  into  the 
treasury,  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood. 

5 1 .  Aria  (Bass)  with  violin  solo 

52.  Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:  Then  did  Jesus  stand  before  the  governor; 

and  the  governor  asked  Him,  and  said: 

Pilate  :  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews? 

Evangelist:  Jesus  said  unto  him: 

Jesus:  Thou  sayest! 

Evangelist:  And  when  He  was  accused  of  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders,  He  answered  nothing.  Then  said 
Pilate  unto  Him: 

Pilate:  Hearest  Thou  not  how  many  things  they  wit- 
ness against  Thee? 

Evangelist:  And  He  answered  him  to  never  a  word; 
insomuch  that  the  governor  marveled  greatly. 

53.  Chorale 

54.  Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:    Now  upon   the   feast,   the   governor   was 

wont  to  release  unto  the  people  one  prisoner,  whom  they 
would.  And  at  that  time,  there  was  among  the  prisoners 
a  notable  one  called  Barabbas.  And  when  they  were  come 
together,  Pilate  said  unto  them: 
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...the  illusion  that  the  music  emanates  from  him."  Igor  Markevitch  conducts  the  Symphony  of  the  Air. 
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In  the  chorus  of  critical  acclaim  that  follows  a 
Markevitch  concert,  one  comment  recurs— he  has 
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Pilate:  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you,  Barab- 
bas  or  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ? 

Evangelist:  For  he  knew  that  for  envy  they  had  de- 
livered Him.  When  he  was  set  down  on  the  judgment 
seat,  his  wife  sent  unto  him,  saying: 

Pilate's  Wife:  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
just  man;  for  I  dreamed  because  of  Him. 

Evangelist:  But  the  chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded 
the  multitude  that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and  destroy 
Jesus.    Then  answered  the  governor  and  said  to  them: 

Pilate  :  Now  whether  of  the  twain  here  will  ye  that  I 
release  to  you? 

Evangelist:  They  answer'd: 
Chorus 

Mob:   Barabbas! 

Evangelist:  And  Pilate  said  unto  them: 

Pilate:  And  what  shall  I  do  now  with  Jesus,  of  whom 
they  say  that  he  is  Christ? 

Evangelist:  They  all  said: 
Chorus 

Mob  :  Let  Him  be  crucified! 

55.  Chorale 

56.  Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 

57.  Recitative  (Soprano) 

58.  Aria  (Soprano) 

59.  Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist:  Then  cried  they  out  all  the  more,  and  said: 

Chorus 

Mob:  Let  Him  be  crucified! 
Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:  And  when  Pilate  saw  that  all  did  avail  him 
nothing,  but  that  rather  a  tumult  was  arising,  he  took 
water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  crowd,  and  said: 

Pilate:  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  man; 
be  it  your  care. 

Evangelist:  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said: 
Chorus 

Mob:  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children! 

Evangelist:  Then  he  released  Barabbas  unto  them, 
and  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  forthwith  he  delivered 
Him,  that  they  might  crucify  Him. 

60.  Recitative  (Alto) 

61.  Aria  (Alto) 

62.  Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist:  Then  straightway  the  soldiers  of  the  gov- 
ernor took  Jesus  into  the  common  hall,  and  gathered  unto 
Him  the  whole  band  of  soldiers  and  stripped  Him,  and 
put  on  Him  a  scarlet  robe;  and,  plaiting  a  crown  of  thorns, 
they  put  it  upon  His  head,  and  a  reed  in  His  right  hand, 
and  so  they  bow'd  the  knee  before  Him,  and  mocked  Him, 
and  said: 
Chorus 

Soldiers:  We  hail  Thee,  King  of  the  Jews! 
And  then  they  spat  on  Him,  and  with  the  reed  they 
smote  Him  on  the  head. 

63.  Chorale 
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INTERMISSION 

64.  Recitative  (Tenor) 

Evangelist:  And  after  that  they  had  mocked  Him,  they 
took  the  robe  off  from  Him,  and  put  His  own  raiment  on 
Him,  and  led  Him  away  to  crucify  Him.  And  as  they 
came  out,  they  found  a  man  of  Cyrene,  Simon  by  name: 
him  they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross. 

65.  Recitative  (Bass)  with  Viola  da  Gamba 

66.  Aria  (Bass)  with  Viola  da  Gamba 

67.  Recitative  (Tenor) 

Evangelist:  And  when  they  were  come  unto  a  place 
called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say  a  place  of  a  skull,  they  gave 
Him  vinegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gall;  and  when  He 
had  tasted  thereof  He  would  not  drink.  And  they  cruci- 
fied Him,  and  parted  His  garments,  casting  lots;  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet: 
They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  upon  my 
vesture  did  they  cast  lots. 

And  sitting  down  they  watched  Him  there;  and  set  over 
His   head   His   accusation,   written:    This   is   Jesus,   the 
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King   of   the   Jews.    And  with   Him   two  thieves  were 
crucified,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  one  on  the  left.   And 
they  that  passed  by,  reviled  Him,  wagging  their  heads,  and 
saying: 
Chorus 

Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple  of  God,  and  buildest  it 
in  three  days,  save  Thyself.  Art  Thou  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  now  from  the  cross. 

Evangelist:  And  likewise  also  the  chief  priests  mocking 
Him,  with  the  scribes  and  the  elders  said: 
Chorus 

He  saved  others,  Himself  He  cannot  save.  If  He  be 
King  of  Israel,  let  Him  come  down  now  from  the  cross, 
and  then  we  will  believe  Him.  He  in  God  hath  trusted: 
let  Him  deliver  Him  now,  if  He  will,  for  He  hath  said:  I 
am  the  Son  of  God. 

68.  Recitative  (Tenor) 

Evangelist:  He  was  reviled  also  by  the  robbers,  who 
were  crucified  with  Him. 

69.  Recitative  (Alto) 

71.  Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:  And  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  a  dark- 
ness over  all  the  land,  until  the  ninth  hour.  And  about  the 
ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  aloud  and  said: 

Jesus:  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani! 

Evangelist:   That  is,  My  God,  My  God,  O  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me!    Some  of  them  that  stood  there  heard 
Jesus  cry  aloud,  and  they  said: 
Chorus 

Mob  :  He  calleth  for  Elias. 

Evangelist:  And  straightway  one  of  them  ran,  and 
took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a 
reed,  and  gave  Him  to  drink.  The  others  said,  however: 
Chorus 

Mob:  Wait,  let's  see  if  indeed  Elias  come  to  save  Him. 

Evangelist:  And  again  Jesus  cried  aloud,  and  departed. 

72.  Chorale 

73.  Recitative  (Tenor  and  Chorus) 

Evangelist:  And  then,  behold!  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain,  from  the  top  unto  the  bottom.  And  the 
earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  were  rent.  And  the  tombs 
gave  up  their  dead,  and  there  arose  many  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  His  resurrection, 
and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many.  Now 
the  centurion  and  they  that  were  with  him,  and  were 
watching  Jesus,  when  they  saw  the  earthquake,  and  those 
things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  and  said: 

The  Watchers:  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God. 

Evangelist:  And  many  women  were  there  beholding 
afar  off,  which  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering 
unto  Him:  among  which  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children.  At  eventide  there  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea, 
called  Joseph,  who  himself  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  He 
went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  of  him  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered. 

74.  Recitative  (Bass) 

75.  Aria  (Bass) 

76.  Recitative  (Tenor,  Bass  and.  Chorus) 
Evangelist:   And  Joseph  took  the  body,  and  wrapped 

it  in  a  clean  cloth  of  linen,  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new 
tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock;  and  having 
rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  tomb,  he  went  away. 

77.  Recitative  (Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass)  with  Chorus 
Bass  :  The  Lord  hath  lain  Him  down  to  rest. 

78.  Chorus 

In  tears  of  grief  here  sit  we  weeping, 
Hearts  turned  to  Thee,  O  Saviour  blest: 
Rest  Thee  softly,  softly  rest. 
Long,  ye  weary  limbs,  lie  sleeping. 
This  cold  stone  above  Thy  head, 
Shall  to  many  a  careworn  conscience 
Be  a  sweet  refreshing  pillow; 
Here  the  soul  finds  peaceful  bed. 
Closed  in  bliss  divine 
Slumber  now  the  weary  eyes. 
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Sixth  Program 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 

December  5,   1791 


Divertimento  in  D  major  for  Strings, 
(K.  136) 

This  is  the  first  of  three  "Divertimenti"  for  strings 
which  Mozart  composed  early  in  1772  (K.  136,  137, 
138).  They  may  have  been  subsequently  and 
wrongly  named,  for  they  are  three  movement  pieces 
without  a  minuet.  These  three  could,  in  four  string 
parts,  easily  have  been  called  string  quartets  and 
are  so  characterized  in  that  large  and  authoritative 
volume,  the  Koechel  Thematic  Catalogue,  which 
states  that  "the  title  'Divertimento'  could  scarcely 
have  come  from  Mozart  himself."  Strings  alone  are 
notoriously  weak  for  outdoor  purposes  and  were  evi- 
dently so  considered  in  Mozart's  time.  Of  the  36 
divertimenti,  serenades,  and  "cassations"  listed  by 
Koechel,  all  except  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  (a  spe- 
cial case  which  Jahn  considered  as  a  string  quartet)  * 
are  for  winds  with  strings,  or  winds  alone.  The 
three  "divertimenti"  in  question  could  also  have 
been  intended  for  ultimate  use  as  symphonies  in 
Milan  for  which  city  Mozart  was  then  composing 
his  opera  Lucio  Silla.    He  could  have  made  this 


transformation,  according  to  his  custom  at  the  time 
by  simply  adding  pairs  of  oboes  and  horns,  and 
doubling  string  parts. 

The  truth  is  that  both  string  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies were  still  much  to  be  developed  by  the 
sixteen-year  old  Mozart.  He  had  composed  a  num- 
ber of  symphonies,  but  not  yet  worked  out  the  later 
rich  interplay  of  color  in  independent  wind,  parts. 
Of  string  quartets  he  had  then  written  only  one 
(K.  80,  1770),  although  he  was  to  advance  with 
brilliant  genius  in  this  field  with  six  more  later  in 
1772.  Haydn  at  Esterhaz  had  long  since  developed 
the  possibilities  of  intricate  and  balanced  dalliance 
with  four  string  voices,  emancipated  from  the  en- 
cumbrance of  a  keyboard  continuo.  The  six  fine 
quartets  of  Haydn's  experimental  Op.  20,  written 
in  that  same  year,  give  the  two  middle  voices  their 
free  play  and  independent  interest.  But  Mozart 
had  not  yet  come  under  Haydn's  beneficent  influ- 
ence in  this  field.  The  Divertimento  K.  136  is  still 
largely  "top  and  bottom,"  the  first  violin  part  always 
prominent,  sometimes  in  duet  with  the  second 
violin,  with  a  purely  accompanying  (or  a  doubling) 
function  for  the  viola  and  cello  parts.  The  result  is 
a  transparent  clarity  and  simplicity  which  sets  off  to 
perfection  the  youthful  charm,  the  high  spirits  of 
Mozart  — age  sixteen.  Only  briefly  in  the  finale 
does  he  give  us  a  fugato  passage.    The  andante, 

*  It  is  so  listed  in  tbe  English  edition.  In  the  text,  Jahn 
dismisses  it  as  "an  easy,  precisely  worked  out  occasional 
piece." 
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which  cultivates  the  "affecting"  Italian  style,  has  a 
likewise  youthful  tenderness  of  sentiment,  delicately 
expressed. 

Serenade  in  C  minor  for  Eight  Winds 

(K.  388) 

This  Serenade  was  written  in  Salzburg  at  the 
end  of  July,  1782.  It  calls  for  oboes,  clarinets, 
horns  and  bassoons,  two  of  each  in  eight  distinct 
parts.  The  octet  was  transcribed  by  the  composer 
in  1787,  in  Vienna,  for  string  quintet,  obviously  to 
meet  an  occasion,  for  it  remains  in  many  places 
music  designed  for  the  original  wind  instruments, 
the  horns  in  particular. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  circumstances  which 
called  this  striking  and  rather  tragically  colored 
wind  octet  into  being.  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father 
from  Vienna  on  July  27,  1782,  merely  mentioning 
the  piece:  "Ich  habe  geschwind  ein  Nacht  Musique 
machen  miissen,  aher  nur  auf  Harmonie  [winds]." 
But  the  "night  music"  so  casually  referred  to  in  this 
polyglot  way,  was  plainly  not  suited  to  the  private 
parties  customary  at  the  time,  where  music  cheerful, 
little  developed  and  strung  out  into  many  move- 
ments was  expected.  The  "Nacht  Musique"  has 
only  four,  nor  except  at  the  close  is  the  mood  in 
any  way  convivial. 

Mozart  uses  with  effect  every  possible  combina- 
tion of  his  four  pairs  of  instruments.  The  opening 
theme  is  stated  by  the  full  group,  darkly,  almost 
portentously.  A  gentle  second  theme  is  first  given  to 
the  oboes  over  an  "alberti"  figure  for  the  clarinets. 
Indeed,  the  oboes  by  their  nature  carry  the  melody 
in  tutti  passages.  The  slow  movement  is  opened 
by  the  clarinets  gently  supported  by  the  bassoons 
(a  characteristically  considerate  treatment).  The 
Minuet  is  a  canon  divided  between  all  the  instru- 
ments; in  its  trio,  the  paired  oboes  and  bassoons 
each  match  the  subject  with  its  inversion.  The 
horns  and  bassoons  sometimes  serve  a  bass  function 
with  their  alternate  or  blended  color,  sometimes  are 
individually  treated,  the  horns  in  glowingly  sounded 
intervals,  the  bassoons  in  fleet  figures.  The  vari- 
ations traverse  more  combinations  and  conclude  in 
a  cheerful  and  resounding  C  major. 

Symphony  in  D  major,  "Haffner,"  (K.  385) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1782  (as  a  sere- 
nade), and  shortly  performed  in  Salzburg.  The  music 
revised  as  a  symphony  in  four  movements  was  played  at  a 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Vienna,  March  22,  1783. 

Sometimes  composers  have  by  chance  left  a  writ- 
ten record  of  their  progress  in  the  composing  of  a 
particular  work,  and  the  attendant  circumstances. 
The  information  can  be  illuminating;  in  the  case  of 
the  "Haffner"  Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's 
letters  to  his  father,  it  is  astonishing.  This  impor- 
tant score,  which  succeeding  generations  have  cher- 
ished as  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would 
appear    to    have    been    the   merest   routine    "job," 
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undertaken  grudgingly  in  a  few  hasty  hours  be- 
tween more  important  matters. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  remark  in  a  letter  from 
Mozart  to  his  father  about  this  Symphony  throws  a 
remarkable  light  on  the  unretentiveness  of  his  mem- 
ory about  his  own  music.  We  have  constant  evi- 
dence that  he  composed  easily,  rapidly,  and  altered 
little.  The  "Haffner"  Symphony,  in  its  original 
form  as  a  serenade  in  six  movements,  he  composed 
under  pressure  in  the  space  of  two  weeks,  a  time 
crowded  with  obligations,  including  other  music  and 
his  own  wedding!  Six  months  later,  when  he  had 
decided  to  turn  the  score  into  a  symphony  for  a 
sudden  need,  he  opened  the  package  sent  by  his 
father,  and  found  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  what 
he  had  composed.  "The  new  Haffner  Symphony 
has  astonished  me,"  he  wrote  his  father,  "for  I  no 
longer  remembered  a  word  of  it  ['ich  wusste  kein 
Wort  mehr  davon'];  it  must  be  very  effective." 

Needing  a  new  symphony  for  a  concert  which  he 
gave  in  Vienna  the  following  February,  he  thought 
of  the  serenade  he  had  written  for  Salzburg  five 
months  before.  He  could  easily  transform  it  into 
a  symphony  by  dropping  the  march  and  additional 
minuet,  and  adding  two  flutes  and  two  clarinets  to 
the  opening  movements  and  finale.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  "Haffner"  Symphony  came  into  being. 

The  "Haffner"  Symphony  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Haffner  Serenade,  which  was  written  six  years 
before  (1776)  at  Salzburg.  Sigmund  Haffner,  a 
prosperous  merchant  and  Burgermeister  of  the  town, 


had  commissioned  the  Serenade  from  the  twenty- 
year-old  Mozart  for  the  wedding  of  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

"Regina  Coeli,"  for  Chorus,  Solo  Quartet, 
and  Orchestra,  (K.  276) 

This  setting  of  the  antiphonal  anthem  for  the 
Virgin  is  the  last  of  three  (the  first,  K.  108,  was 
composed  in  1771,  the  second,  K.  127,  in  1772). 
This  one,  unlike  its  predecessors,  consists  of  the 
single  opening  movement  only.  Its  trumpets  and 
timpani  are  suitable  for  the  festive  key  of  C  major. 

The  Regina  coeli  was  sung  from  Holy  Saturday 
to  Whitsuntide: 

Regina  coeli,  laetare  —  Alleluia. 

Quia  quern  meruisti  portare  —  Alleluia. 

Bright  Queen  of  heaven!  rejoice  —  Alleluia. 

For  He,  whom  you  deserved  to  hear  —  Alleluia. 

Ave,  Verum  Corpus,  Motet  (K.  618) 

Mozart  composed  his  Ave,  Verum  Corpus  on  June  17, 
1791.  It  is  scored  for  four-part  chorus,  violins,  violas,  bass, 
and  organ. 

Mozart  composed  this  work  for  the  Corpus  Christi 
service  of  the  choir  school  of  Anton  Stoll  at  Baden 
near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  was  a  welcome 
visitor  and  performed  as  well  as  wrote  music  for 
certain  occasions.  The  simplicity  of  the  orchestra- 
tion in  this  late  work  would  be  accounted  for  by 
the  modest  resources  of  the  school. 
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In  this  late  work,  written  in  the  last  year  of  his 

life,  Mozart  combines  simplicity  with  integration  of 

style,  a  suitable  churchliness  with  personal  feeling. 

The  Motet  bears  the  indication  "adagio  sotto  voce": 

Ave,  verum  corpus  natum  de  Maria  Virgine, 
Vere  passum,  immolatum  in  cruce  pro  homine. 
Cuius  latus  perforatum  unda  fluxit  et  sanguine, 
Esto  nobis  praegustatum  in  mortis  examine. 

Hail  to  Thee!  true  body  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Sacri- 
ficed upon  the  cross  for  all  mankind.  Thou,  whose  side 
was  pierced,  and  flow'd  with  water  and  blood;  suffer  us  in 
the  throes  of  death  to  taste  of  Thee. 

Mass  in  C  major,  for  Chorus,  Solo  Voices, 
and  Orchestra,  (K.  337) 

This  was  the  last  of  seventeen  masses  which  Mo- 
zart wrote  before  leaving  Salzburg  (only  the  great 
C  minor  Mass,  K.  427  and  the  Requiem  Mass,  both 
composed  in  Vienna,  were  to  follow).  The  Mass  in 
C  major,  K.  337,  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in 
March,  1780,  and  was  obviously  intended,  like  most 
of  its  predecessors,  for  ritual  celebration  at  the 
Cathedral,  for  his  employer  the  Archbishop  Hei- 
ronymus  Colloredo.  He  had  been  writing  music 
for  church  services  both  obligingly  and  fluently 
from  the  age  of  10  when,  as  a  Wunderkind  in  Paris, 
he  had  turned  out  an  acceptable  Kyrie  (K.  33). 

The  Archbishop  preferred  short  masses,  and  was 
accordingly  provided  with  them  by  his  young  em- 
ployee, together  with  innumerable  litanies,  vesper 
services,  motets,  Te  Deums,  offertories,  etc.  (The 
Koechel  catalogue  lists  forty-seven  religious  works,  a 
count  which  does  not  include  cantatas  and  church 
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sonatas).  This  C  major  Mass  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  Missa  Solemnis,  but  is  in  effect  a  Missa  Brevis, 
lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  and  traversing  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Gloria  and  the  Credo  without  extended 
development. 

This  Mass  calls  for  oboes,  bassoons  and  trumpets 
in  pairs,  timpani,  organ,  strings  (without  violas). 
Parts  for  three  trombones  are  indicated,  doubling  the 
three  lower  voices,  but  these  are  omitted  in  the 
present  performance. 

The  Mass  is  composed  for  the  most  part  for 
chorus,  with  occasional  alternate  phrases  for  the 
quartet.  The  Benedictus  is  pointed  out  by  Alfred 
Einstein  as  a  "rebellious"  challenge,  an  expression 
of  independence  in  a  year  when  Mozart  was  par- 
ticularly resentful  towards  the  Archbishop.  He  calls 
this  "the  most  striking  and  revolutionary  movement 
in  all  of  Mozart's  masses  —  an  extended  piece  in  the 
harsh  key  of  A  minor,  in  the  strictest  contrapuntal 
style,  not  the  usual  soft  greeting  of  him  'qui  venit 
in  nominem  Domini,'  but  rather  an  expression  of 
grief  and  a  challenge."  The  Agnus  Dei  which  fol- 
lows is  a  complete  contrast  —  a  gende  and  touching 
soprano  solo,  with  woodwinds  and  strings.  The 
closing  Dona  nobis  pacem  uses  the  full  choral  and 
instrumental  forces. 

Seventh  Program 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 

December  5,  1791 


Symphony  in  E  Flat  major  (K.  543) 

Certain  great  works  of  art  have  come  down  to  us 
surrounded  with  mystery  as  to  the  how  and  why  of 
their  being.  Such  are  Mozart's  last  three  sym- 
phonies, which  he  composed  in  a  single  summer  — 
the  lovely  E-flat,  the  impassioned  G  minor,  and  the 
serene  "Jupiter"  (June  26,  July  25  and  August  10, 
1788).  We  find  no  record  that  they  were  commis- 
sioned, at  a  time  when  Mozart  was  hard  pressed 
for  money,  no  mention  of  them  by  him,  and  no  in- 
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Sixth  ^Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Friday  Evening,  July  12,  at  8:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


MOZART 


Divertimento  in  D  major,  for  Strings,  K.  136 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Andante 
III.    Presto 

Serenade  in  C  minor,  for  Two  Oroes,  Two  Clarinets,  Two  Horns,  and  Two  Bassoons,  K.  388 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Andante 

III.  Menuetto  in  eanone 

IV.  Allegro 

Symphony  in  D  major,  "Haffner,"  K.  385 

I.  Allegro  eon  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

INTERMISSION 
Conducted  by  Hugh  Ross: 
"Regina  coeli,"  for  Chorus,  Solo  Voices,  and  Orchestra,  K.  276 

"Ave,  verum  corpus,"  Motet  for  Chorus  and  String  Orchestra,  K.  618 

Mass  in  C  major,  for  Chorus,  Solo  Voices,  and  Orchestra,  K.  337 

Kyrie 
Gloria 
Credo 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 

Agnus  Dei  (soprano  solo) 
Dona  nobis  pacem 

Saramae  Endich,  Soprano  John  McCollum,  Tenor 

Marjorie  Campagna-Pinto,  Alto  Fague  Springmann,  Bass 
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by  the  INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT 
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dication  of  a  performance  in  the  three  years  that 
remained  of  his  life.  What  prompted  the  young 
Mozart,  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  circumstances 
always  composed  with  a  fee  or  a  performance  in 
view,  to  take  these  three  rarefied  flights  into  a  new 
brilliance  of  technical  mastery,  a  new  development 
and  splendor  of  the  imagination,  leaving  far  behind 
the  thirty-eight  (known)  symphonies  which  pre- 
ceded? 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony, 
only  one  flute,  and  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blending  of  clari- 
nets with  horns  and  bassoons  productive  of  "a  full, 
mellow  tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose,  while 
"the  addition  of  the  flutes  [flute]  gives  it  clearness 
and  light,  and  trumpets  endow  it  with  brilliancy 
and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the 
clarinets  is  in  many  parts  evident,  particularly  in 
the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the  first  carries  the 
melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeg- 
gios in  the  deeper  register. 

Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1788,  in  Vienna. 
The  original  orchestration  calls  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bas- 
soons, 2  horns  and  strings.  Mozart  subsequently  added 
parts  for  2  clarinets,  and  this  version  is  used  in  the  present 
performances. 

The  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  me- 
lodic semi-tone  to  the  dominant  which  for  genera- 
tions seems  to  have  been  the  composers'  convention 


for  plaintive  sadness  (in  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Sym- 
phony it  reaches  a  sort  of  peak).  The  melodic 
phrasing  tends  to  descend,  and  to  move  chro- 
matically. The  harmonic  scheme  is  also  chromatic 
and  modulatory.  Conciseness  and  abruptness  are 
keynotes  of  the  score.  The  composer  states  his 
themes  directly  without  preamble  or  bridge.  The 
first  movement  could  be  said  to  foreshadow  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  in 
that  it  is  constructed  compactly  upon  a  recurrent 
germinal  figure  which  is  a  mere  interval;  in  this  case, 
the  falling  second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous 
by  a  chromatic  descent.  The  development,  intro- 
duced by  two  short,  arbitrary  chords  which  estab- 
lish the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves  by 
swift  and  sudden,  but  deft,  transitions.  Its  strength 
is  the  strength  of  steel  rather  than  iron,  the  steel  of 
a  fencer  who  commands  the  situation  by  an  im- 
perceptible subtlety,  whose  feints  and  thrusts  the 
eye  can  scarcely  follow.  After  pages  of  intensity,  the 
music  subsides  softly  to  the  last  chord  of  its  Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first 
movement,  in  the  strings,  the  basses  giving  another 
chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting  beauty  of  the 
working  out  has  been  praised  innumerable  times, 
Wagner  comparing  the  gently  descending  figures  in 
thirty-second  notes  to  "the  tender  murmuring  of 
angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have  found 
harshness  and  tension  in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree  that 
the  Trio,  in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single  shadow 
in  its  gentle  and  luminous  measures.  The  Finale 
has  a  bright  and  skipping  first  theme;  a  second 
theme  which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive  chro- 
matic descent.  Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is 
compact  with  a  manipulation  which  draws  the 
hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor 
tonalities.  The  development  of  the  movement 
(which  is  in  sonata  form)  reaches  a  high  point  of 
fugal  interweaving,  the  impetus  carrying  to  the 
very  end. 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter,"  (K.  551) 
A  classical  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even 
only  a  key  for  identification,  sometimes  acquired  a 
descriptive  title  at  that  mid-point  of  time  when  the 
composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and  pos- 
terity had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration. 
Apt  or  not,  but  at  least  convenient,  the  names  have 
had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for  eternity.  The  canny 
publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by 
the  test  of  endurance  over  the  protesting  scholars. 
The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so  named  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has 
been  suspected  of  the  deed. 

The  title  has  for  the  most  part  been  accepted  as 
an  apt  characterization  of  this,  Mozart's  last  sym- 
phony, yet  Donald  Francis  Tovey  objected  to  it: 

"  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles  'Emperor  Con- 


Seventh  Program 

MUSIC  SHED 

Saturday  Evening,  July  13,  at  8:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  in  E  flat  major,  K.   543 

I.    Adagio:  Allegro 
II.    Andante  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 


Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550 


I.  Molto  allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

INTERMISSION 


Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter,"  K.   551 

I.    Allegro  vivace 
II.    Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Molto  allegro 
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certo'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art. 
Mozart's  musical  culture  may  have  been  Italian,  but 
his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor  Graeco- 
Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip 
Hale  once  remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music 
that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  Jupiter  Ful- 
gurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who,  assum- 
ing various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by 
his  adventures  with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals 
of  common  clay  he  excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno. 
The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian  mood.  It  is  in- 
tensely human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

•••••••* 

Eighth  ^Program 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 

December  5,   1791 


Adagio  and  Fugue  in  C  minor  for  Strings 

(K.  546) 

Mozart  composed  this  fugue  for  two  pianofortes  De- 
cember 29,  1783  (K.  426).  In  June,  1788,  in  Vienna,  he 
arranged  the  fugue  for  strings,  adding  an  introduction. 

Mozart,  living  in  a  musical  age  which  was  har- 
monically and  melodically  inclined,  was  seldom  re- 
quired to  compose  strict  fugues.  Masses  for  the 
Church  called  for  fugal  choral  writing,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  church  music  by  Mozart  is  proof  in  itself 
of  his  contrapuntal  abilities  (and  yet  a  traditional 
master  like  Padre  Martini  found  Mozart's  church 
music  a  compromise  with  the  severities  of  the  past). 
Mozart  brought  the  fugue  up  to  date  for  eighteenth 
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century  uses  by  giving  it  the  fluent  play  found  in 
his  Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute,"  or  in  the  finale 
of  his  "Jupiter"  Symphony  where  all  the  customary 
fugal  manipulations,  cleverly  concealed,  can  be  de- 
tected by  the  expert.*  The  Fugue  in  C  minor,  like 
others  which  he  wrote  in  his  Vienna  years,  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  Mozart  could  assume  with  ease 
the  robe  of  the  fugal  logician,  and  acquit  himself 
handsomely  within  archaic  and  prescribed  bounds. 

*  Mozart,  like  Beethoven,  turned  out  "canons"  for  di- 
version. Sometimes  he  lifted  them  to  higher  purposes,  as 
in  his  wind  octet  in  C  minor. 

Concerto  for  Bassoon  in  B  Flat  major 
(K.  191) 

This  Concerto  is  the  only  survivor  of  four  which 
Mozart  wrote  for  the  bassoon.  The  original  manu- 
script, once  in  the  possession  of  Andre,  is  lost.* 
This  Concerto  and  probably  others  as  well  were 
composed  for  Freiherr  Thadasus  von  Durnitz,  an 
amateur  bassoonist  of  Mozart's  acquaintance.  Ein- 
stein calls  this  "a  work  unmistakably  conceived  for 
a  wind  instrument,  a  real  bassoon  concerto,  which 
could  not  be  arranged,  say  for  violoncello  (the  latter 
instrument,  unfortunately,  Mozart  treated  like  a 
stepchild,  or  rather  he  never  thought  of  it  at  all). 
The  solo  portions  are  full  of  leaps,  runs,  and  singing 
passages,  completely  suited  to  the  instrument.  The 
work  was  written  con  amore  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  is  particularly  evident  in  the  lively  participation 
of  the  orchestra."  The  cadenzas  used  by  Mr.  Walt 
(in  each  movement)  are  by  J.  Walter  Gutter. 

*  Another  concerto  in  the  same  key  was  restored  from 
copied  manuscript  parts  and  published  in  the  edition  of 
Max  Seiffert  in  1934.  This  concerto  is  listed  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Kochel  Catalog  as  number  230,  under  the 
heading  of  "Doubtful  Works." 

Concerto  for  French  Horn,  in  E  Flat  major 

(K.  495) 

Mozart  wrote  three  concertos  for  horn  (K.  417 
and  K.  447  in  1783,  and  K.  495  in  1786).  All  are 
in  E-flat.  Before  these  there  was  a  rondo  finale  (K. 
371,  1781)  and  a  Concerto  in  D  (K.  412,  1782)  in 
which  there  is  no  middle  movement  and  in  which 
the  surviving  allegro  and  rondo  do  not  necessarily 
belong  together.  Probably  all  were  written  for 
Ignatz  Leitgeb,  solo  hornist  of  the  Kappele  Orches- 
tra in  Salzburg.  Leitgeb  was  apparently  a  "musi- 
kant"  of  more  proficiency  than  culture.  He  opened 
a  cheesemonger's  shop  in  a  suburb  of  Vienna  with 
money  borrowed  from  Mozart's  father,  but  evidently 
continued  to  play  the  horn.  Mozart  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  poking  fun  at  him  in  the  way  of  good- 
natured  insults.  The  Concerto  K  417  bears  the 
inscription  "Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  has  taken 
pity  on  Leitgeb,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  fool."  The 
Rondo  of  K  412  carries  remarks  at  various  points 
in  the  score :  "Signor  asino  —  su  via  —  da  hravo  — 
Coraggio  —  bestia  —  Oh  che  stonatura  —  Ahil  — 


Eighth  ^Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  14,  at  2:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


MOZART 


Adagio  and  Fugue  in  C  minor  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

Concerto  for  Bassoon,  in  B  flat  major,  K.  191 

I.    Allegro 

II.    Andante  ma  adagio 
III.    Rondo:   Tempo  di  menuetto 

Soloist:  SHERMAN  WALT 
INTERMISSION 

Concerto  for  Horn,  in  E  flat  major,  K.  495 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II.    Romanza:   Andante 
III.    Rondo:   Allegro  vivace 

Soloist:  JAMES  STAGLIANO 

Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  K.  297b 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Adagio 
III.    Andantino  con  Variazioni 


Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg 
Clarinet:  Gino  Cioffi 


Horn:  James  Stagliano 
Bassoon:  Sherman  Walt 
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Ohime  — bravo  poveretto."  At  the  end:  "Grazia  at 
cie  I  basta!  basta!" 

The  Concerto  now  performed  (the  last)  is  in- 
scribed in  the  composer's  notebook:  "Ein  Waldhorn 
fiir  den  Leitgeb."  As  if  to  confuse  him,  Mozart 
wrote  the  part  in  a  variety  of  colored  inks,  blue, 
red,  black,  green. 

In  the  present  performance  Mr.  Stagliano  will  in- 
sert at  the  fermata  of  the  first  movement  a  cadenza 
of  his  own  composition. 

slnfonia  goncertante  in  e  flat  major,  for 
Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon,  with 
Orchestra,  (K.  297B,  Appendix  No.  9) 

Composed  in  Paris  between  April  5  and  20,  1778,  the 
score  of  this  work  disappeared  without  performance.  A 
copy  was  found  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin  and  was 
published  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mozart's  works  in 
1886.  It  was  also  edited  by  Professor  Friedrich  Blume  for 
the  Eulenburg  edition  of  miniature  scores  in  1928. 

This   music   is   the   very  definition   of  the   title 

(which  is  more  accurate  than  "Konzertantes  Quar- 

tett"  as  it  was  first  published).    Like  the    Konzer- 
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Xante  Sinfonie  for  Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364),  it  is 
symphonic  in  its  expanse,  in  the  character  of  the 
development.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  concerto 
grosso  by  the  setting  of  the  solo  quartet,  which  is  a 
sort  of  concertino  against  the  orchestral  tutti.  The 
quartet  is  a  unified  group  rather  than  a  succession 
of  soloists  —  a  Harmoniemusik,  where  the  individual 
voices  are  alternated,  blended,  interlaced,  backed  by 
the  accompanying  orchestra  or  relieved  by  the  pre- 
dominant string  tone  of  the  tutti.  Only  in  the 
adagio,  where  the  melodic  line  is  lengthened  in 
time,  does  each  soloist  have  his  extended  phrase 
while  accompanied  by  his  fellows. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  the  longest,  is  them- 
atically  rich  and  tends  to  prolong  the  development 
by  the  varied  possibilities  of  color  combination  and 
alternation  which  the  composer  has  given  himself. 
The  long  "cadenza"  before  the  close  is  not  used  for 
virtuoso  display  but  is  a  sort  of  coda  where  the 
group  as  a  group  demands  the  sole  attention.  The 
slow  movement  is  an  andante  rather  than  an  adagio. 
The  solo  players  carry  the  melody  in  turn,  the  bas- 
soon providing  in  one  place  a  sort  of  dulcet  "Alberti 
bass"  to  the  higher  instruments. 

The  variation  finale  naturally  permits  solo  virtu- 
osity to  come  to  the  fore,  but  always  in  a  musically 
integrated  way.  The  ten  variations  give  special  solo 
opportunities  to  the  oboe  or  clarinet  or  the  two 
together.  The  second  variation  brings  the  bassoon 
to  prominence,  and  the  eighth  provides  a  duet  by  a 
melodic  bassoon  and  an  ornamental  oboe  in  arpeg- 
gios. The  horn  has  no  extensive  solos,  but  its 
function  is  by  no  means  subordinated.  Each  varia- 
tion is  rounded  off  by  a  recurring  refrain  from  the 
tutti.  At  last  there  is  an  adagio  passage  and  an 
allegro  coda  in  a  tripping  6/8. 

Services 
C.  T.   BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants   and   Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  5646 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing   Supplies,   Paints,   Electrical   and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413  -  415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

Plumbing,   Heating  and   Sheet   Metal   Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 
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Services 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET        •         LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 

Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 


Vz  ilour  to 


WfST    COPAKI.    NIW    YOIK 


Phone:   Copake,    N.   Y. 

Eastgate  9-4211 
Transportation  Arranged. 


400  Acre  Former  Henry  Astor  Estate  •  Free 
Golf  on  Premises  •  Lake  Swimming,  Boat- 
ing, Fishing  •  Natural  Pool  —  400  x  125 
ft.  •  Complete  Athletic  Facilities  •  Enter- 
tainment, Dancing     •     Delectable  Cuisine     • 

CHILDREN'S  DAY  CAMP  —  22  Counselors, 
Nite  Patrol  —  7  Day  Program  8  A.M.  to 
Bedtime.  •  Resident  Physician  •  Nite 
Baby  Sitters  Arranged.  •  Modern  Hotel  and 
Cottages  for  75  Families. 


v  Atb  AR     5     IKestaurant 

Route  7  GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Featuring  Best  in  Lobster,  Steaks,  and  Chops 

"Cocktails  of  Course"  Tel.  794-W 


L^hc 


it, 


J 


anierwoo, 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.     Off  Route  20  in  E.  Lee.     Informal,  unique! 

Reservations  Necessary. 


Tel.:  Lee  585. 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

342    North    Street  Pittsfield,    Mass. 

CHINESE   AND    AMERICAN   DISHES 

served  from 

11:00  A.M.  to  12:00  P.M. 

Saturday  from   11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

Tel.  9230  Orders  put  up  to  take  out 


the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX.  MASS.  Telephone  Lenox  510 

•  Sunday  Night  Buffet  •    Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 

•  Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 

•  Broiled   Live   Nova  Scqtia   Lobster  —  Friday  Special 

•  "Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails    Served    to    5:50    P.M.  50c  each 

•  Catering  Service  at  your  Home  —  School  or  Club 

•  Heated    Outdoor   Swimming    Pool    open    to    the    Public 

•  Spacious    Modern    Rooms  •    Free    Parking    Area 

•  Facilities   for  Meetings  and   Conventions 

George  A.  Turain  —  Owner,  Manager 


EASTOVER 


For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking,  come  to  Eastover.  one  of 
America's  outstanding-  resorts.  Full 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Box  T,  Lenox,  Mass. 


Finest  Dining  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

LES  PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

SPECIALITY 

Escargots  de  Bourgogne,   Grenouilles  Provencale,   Coq  au 

Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonnettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 

From  Tanglewood   (ONLY  10  MILES) 

TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Telephone:  CANAAN  2-2781—2-2441 

QUEECHY  LAKE,  CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast      •      Lunches      •      Dinners 

Fountain  Service     •      Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

-  AIR  CONDITIONED  - 

■  Little  Cinema  S„h„  ■ 

Art  Film  Theatre  of  the  Berkshires 
NIGHTLY  at  8:15.   SATURDAYS  continuous  from  7  p.m. 

Finest  foreign  &  American  films.    Always  cool  &  comfortable. 
Berkshire  Museum  . . .  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


When  deciding  on  a  piano  or 
organ  for  your  home,  for  your 
children,  remember  Baldwin  is 
the  choice  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  their  distinguished 
Music  Director,  Charles  Munch. 
Hundreds  of  other  leading  con- 
cert artists  and  musical  organ- 
izations also  choose  Baldwin. 
Why  this  decided  preference? 


These  artists  and  organizations 
know  that  of  all  piano  and 
organ  makers,  Baldwin  alone 
has  the  resources,  the  facilities, 
and  the  personnel  required  to 
further  the  perfection  of  music's 
classic  instruments. 

In  this  development,  we,  at 
Baldwin,  have  found  crafts- 
manship alone  is  not  enough  .  . . 
research  alone  is  not  enough  .  .  . 
reputation  alone  is  not  enough. 


America's  First  Family  in  Music 


Rather,  it  is  a  blending  of  all 
these  qualities  that  gives  Bald- 
win its  high  degree  of  acclaim 
among  those  who  know  best. 

Whether  your  interest  is  in 
one  of  the  larger  instruments  or 
the  smaller  spinet-type,  you 
should  look  for  excellence  of 
tone,  styling,  craftsmanship  and 
durability.  %u  will  find  these 
distinguishing  qualities  in  every 
Baldwin-built  piano  and  organ. 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos, 
Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  Organs, 
used   exclusively  at  the   Berkshire   Music  Center 
and    Berkshire   Music   Festival,   are   sold   by 
leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 


X-  Y:  57 


TANGLE  WOOD 


•*LONG    PLAY   (lM-1953)    $3.98 


NG    PI  A>     (l  M      ■  I 


**LONG    PLAY    (lM-190o)    $3.99 


Romeo.-?  mm- 
Juliet 


rca  Victor  Lr^^ 


Beethoven  5th  Symphony 

Schubert  "Unfinished"  Symphony 


COM  PLOT 


DEBUSSY 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

BERLIOZ 

SUMMER  NIGHTS 

VICTORIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  /  MUNCH 


**LONG    PLAY    (LM-1959)    $3.96 


BOSTON  SYMPH.  MUNCH 


**LONG    PLAY    (lM-1893)    $3.98 


BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  •  TRAGIC  OVERTURE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


munch  in  person 

on  rca  Victor  records 


To  Charles  Munch,  conducting  is  not  a  profession  but  a 
sacred  calling.  And  this  dedication,  combined  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  brings  you  some 
of  the  greatest  performances  of  our  time.  You  feel  and 
hear  this  devotion  whether  he  conducts  Brahms,  Berlioz 
or  Beethoven  .  .  .  whether  the  performance  is  in  Tangle- 
wood,  Symphony  Hall  or  on  RCA  Victor  Records! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices — Optional         **A   "New  Ortlioplionic"   High   Fidelity  recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 


■ 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival  Season  1957 

(TWENTIETH  SEASON) 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THIRD  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1957  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Francis  W.  Hatch  E.  Morton  Jennings  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.  D.  Jackson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Lewis  Perry 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 
Robert  T.  Capeless 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 
Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Jesse  L.  Thomason  Robert  K.  Wheeler 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  William  F.  Lawless 
Lenox,  David  H.  Mackey  Lee,  Michael  J.   Sullivan 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 


J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manag  >.r 
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JManhattan 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 

leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 

MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes: 
Raphael  Bronstein 
John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO  GlANNINI 

Herta  Glaz 

Robert  Goldsand 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 
William  Lincer 

Howard  Murphy 
Jonel  Perlea 
Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to: 

REGISTRAR 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 
238  East  105th  St.,  New  York  29 


The  school  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 


Symphoniana 


Address  by 
CHARLES  MUNCH 

AT    THE    OPENING    EXERCISES    OF    THE 
BERKSHIRE      MUSIC      CENTER 

Tanglewood,  June  30,  1957 

I  am  happy  to  receive  you  here  today  for  the 
opening  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  fifteenth 
season. 

If  you  look  at  our  Festival  programs  for  this  sum- 
mer, you  will  see  the  formula  is  a  little  different. 
Each  week  is  dedicated  to  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  past  —  with  a  contemporary  work  on  each 
program  in  the  Shed. 

The  first  week  is  devoted  to  Tchaikovsky,  with 
three  works  of  Stravinsky  played  in  honor  of  his 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The  second  week  is  de- 
voted to  Berlioz  and  Hindemith,  the  third  to  Brahms 
with  Barber,  Piston,  and  Egk,  and  the  fourth  to 
Beethoven  and  works  of  Honegger,  Blacher  and 
Copland. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  interest  in  seeing 
what  country,  what  school,  what  style  these  works 
belong  to.  But  I  have  always  found  that  this  sort 
of  preoccupation  had  no  great  importance.  No 
great  work  that  has  found  an  important  place  in 
the  history  of  art  has  done  so  because  of  its  style 
alone,  or  because  it  belongs  to  such  and  such  a 
nation,  or  such  and  such  a  school. 

The  great  sage  of  Weimar,  the  greatest  world 
citizen  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  said  in  one  of  his 
aphorisms:  "There  is  no  patriotic  art  and  no 
patriotic  science.  Both  belong  to  the  whole  world 
like  everything  high  and  good,  and  both  can  pro- 
gress only  by  a  general  free  exchange  among  all 
contemporaries  —  looking  back  later  at  what  is 
left  and  known  of  the  past."  These  exchanges  in 
the  world  of  art  are  now  so  well  developed  that 
American  orchestras  go  everywhere  and  European 
orchestras  come  here.  It  surely  signifies  great 
progress  in  the  relations  of  peoples  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  good  will  and  mutual  respect. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  artist-musician  to  work 
for  this  ideal.  We  had  a  wonderful  experience  ol 
this  kind  last  year.  Immediately  after  the  end  of 
last  year's  Festival,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
went  to  Europe  and  played  in  twelve  countries  from 
Ireland  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Everywhere  we  found 
great  and  burning  curiosity  to  know  American 
music  and  musicians.  In  Moscow,  we  played  an 
extra  concert  because  the  Russian  public  wanted 
to  hear  all  the  American  music  we  had  with  us. 

The  experience  that  I  have  just  had  during  my 
visit  to  Czechoslovakia  has  strongly  confirmed  my 
sentiments  about  the  relations  between  countries. 
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I  found  there  so  great  an  interest  in  the  music  of 
the  entire  world  and  at  the  same  time  so  gre;ii  a 
desire  to  hear  as  much  contemporary  music  as 
possible  that  I  was  very  impressed.  And  1  think 
of  the  reproach  aimed  at  us  because  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  plays  so  much  new  music  on 
its  programs. 

Is  not  this  our  duty?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  defend 
the  present,  and  in  doing  so  to  prepare  the  future? 

It  is  obvious  that  for  the  orchestra  and  me  — 
and  for  the  public  —  it  would  be  easier  to  play  and 
to  re-play  the  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  than  to 
prepare  a  symphony  of  David  Diamond.  What 
we  could  be  reproached  for  is  that  the  work  we 
offer  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  or  is  badly  made. 
But  even  this  is  difficult  to  know.  When  the 
Seventh  Symphony  of  Beethoven  was  played  for 
the  first  time,  the  public  manifested  its  hostility. 
We  know  that  after  the  first  performance  of  Car- 
men, Bizet  wanted  to  commit  suicide,  and  that  at 
the  first  performance  of  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps 
the  police  had  to  intervene.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  pass  definitive  judgment  on  the  epoch 
in  which  we  live.  It  is  History,  the  future  that 
takes  care  of  this.  It  is  always  the  future  that 
knows  what  music  was  of  value  and  of  importance 
to  the  generation  that  created  it. 

If  I  were  asked  this  question,  I  should  say  simply 
that  good  music  is  the  music  that  has  its  roots  in 
the  heart.  It  makes  its  way  from  there,  passing 
through  knowledge  and  intelligence,  to  the  hand 
that  writes  on  music  paper.  And  from  there,  it 
must  find  its  way  to  the  soul  of  the  listener.  Bad 
music  has  roots  nowhere  and  arrives  nowhere. 

We  are  here  to  work  together.  I  hope  that  you 
will  learn  many  things,  and  that  you  will  be 
happy.  Excellent  teachers  are  here  to  help  you. 
In  truth,  there  is  only  one  pedagogy  and  that  is 
Work.  There  is  only  one  teacher,  and  that  is  Life. 
And  our  life  must  be  joy,  and  care,  work  and 
sufferance,   love  and  great  faith. 


Performances  by  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  attend 
the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  may  not  realize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  school  of  music  at 
Tanglewood.  Many  on  the  other  hand  are  inter- 
ested in  this  unusual  project  and  have  signified  their 
sympathy  with  its  aims  by  contributing  and  so  be- 
coming Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In 
i urn,  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  activities 
by  attending  the  performances  by  each  department 
through  the  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Music  Center,  maintained  by  the  Boston 
S\  m phony  Orchestra  and  now  in  its  14th  season,  has 


lv  Lfl/l     is    proud    to    be 
the   Airline    preferred   by 

THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  was  privileged 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  transatlantic  trip 
to  Europe  last  summer. 

KLM  looks  forward  to  welcoming 
patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  board  "Flying  Dutchmen" 
serving  all  six  continents. 
KLM  service  features 
superb  Continental 
cuisine  and  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality. 

WORLD'S   fIRST  AIRLINE 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

under  the  direction  of 
William  Miles  and  Eleanor  Wilson 


Week  of 
June  24 


CAROL  STONE  in  "JANUS" 


July  1 

"BUS  STOP" 

July  8 

PAULA  TRUEMAN  in  "CHARM" 

July  15 

MARY  WICKES  in 
"THE  GREAT  SEBASTIANS" 

July  22 

WM.  ROERICK-TOM  COLEY 
in  "TIME  LIMIT!" 

July  29 

SKEDGE  MILLER  in 
"ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION" 

Aug.  5 

"THE  POTTING  SHED" 

Aug.  12 

"KING  OF  HEARTS" 

Aug.  19 

PAUL  HARTMAN  in 
"OH,  MEN!    OH,  WOMEN!" 

Aug.  26 

DEIRDRE  OWENS  in 
"THE  RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE" 

Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45 -$3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.  Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2:30 
-$2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


0u^tTS        PAP*0/S£ 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Gourmet's  Buffet  Every  Tuesday  Night 

Recommended  by 
A.A.A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 

TRADITIONALLY 
AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  4+ 
Between   Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticu'I 

Teleplione  Taylor  4-7495 


about  400  students  each  summer  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  numerous  for- 
eign lands.  Among  them  are  young  musicians  of 
high  skill  —  instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers, 
and  composers.  Many  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  and  are  benefiting  by  invaluable 
experience  in  group  performance.  Their  perform- 
ances in  this  way  effect  a  two-fold  benefit  —  experi- 
ence for  themselves  and  music  of  high  order  for 
their  listeners.  The  listeners  last  summer  numbered 
a  total  audience  of  approximately  40,000  and  a  con- 
sequent total  contribution  of  $51,792.  By  the  terms 
of  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant,  $36,792  of  this 
sum  was  matched  in  equal  amount.  It  is  this  sort 
of  support  which  makes  possible  the  continuation 
of  a  venture  unique  in  ks  kind.  Gifts  are  deduct- 
ible from  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

A  full  listing  of  performances  may  be  found  on 
page  29. 

Open  Rehearsals 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  (July  20,  27;  August  3,  10,  at  10  a.m.) 
will  be  opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit 
the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.    (Admission  One  Dollar.) 

Exhibitions  in  the  Glassed  Reception 
Room  at  Tanglewood 

Exhibitions  to  be  shown  in  the  Glass  Reception 
Room  at  Tanglewood  will  be  as  follows:  July  15: 
Photographs  by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  taken  on  tour  in  Europe;  July  22:  Paint- 
ings by  Maurice  Gordon;  July  29:  Paintings  by 
Isabel  Bishop;  August  5:  Prints  by  Picasso,  lent  by 
Robert  Appleton  of  Albany. 

These  exhibitions  are  arranged  by  the  Berkshire 
Museum  in  Pittsfield. 

Red  Cross  Attendance 

First  aid  coverage  at  Tanglewood  is  provided  by 
volunteers  of  the  Berkshire  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


ANGEL 

RECORDS 


Ask  for  the  complete  Angel  catalogue 
at  your  favorite  record  shop  or  write: 
38    West    48th    Street,    New    York    36. 
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THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


Wednesday  Evening,  July  17,  at  8:30 


\li  naheim  Pressler,  Piano 


THE  BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 


Daniel  Guilet,  Violin 


lii  rnard  Greenhouse,  < 


I  I.wdn Trio  in  C  major,  No.  3 

J.  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Adagio  cantabile 

IV.  Tempo  di  Menuetto 
V.  Finale:    Presto 

Robert  Casadesus Trio  No.  2,  Op.  53 

I.      Allegro  impetuoso 

II.      Andantino  (d'apres  la  chanson  populaire  du  "Petit  Bonhomme") 
III.     Giocoso 

( First  performance) 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven Trio  in  B  Sal  major,  Op.  97  ("Archdulo 


1.  Allegro  moderate) 

II.  Scherzo:    Allegro 

III.  Andante  cantabile 

IV.  Allegro  moderato 


R  A  I-  D  \Y  IN       PI  A  X  0 
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Only  Air  France  offers 
through  flights  to  all 
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Tel  Aviv,  Beirut 


AIR  FRANCE 


THE  WORLDS  LARGEST  AIRLINE 
WITH  177,740  UNDUPLICATED  ROUTE  MILES  TO  236  CITIES  IN  73  COUNTRIES 
493  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Room  311,  •   118  Asylum  St.,     Hartford,  Conn. 


Your  Oivn  Music 


"?  Festival 

Every  Mouth 


myh  MelitH 


With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the  best 
in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy  out- 
standing concerts  in  your  home  regularly.  With  the 
extra  advantage  of  being  able  to  plan  musical  pro- 
grams that  precisely  match  your  mood! 
HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  complete 
record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus  tested-in- 
the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  .  .  .  and  articles  by 
and  about  well-known  musical  personalities. 

See  for  yourself  why  HIGH  FIDELITY 
is  America's  most  popular  home-lis- 
tener magazine.  Buy  the  current  issue 
at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  .  .  . 
...  or  get  the  next  three  issues  by  pinning  $1  to  this 
ad,  and  mailing  it  with  your  name  and  address  to: 

1  Publishing  House 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


HIGH  FIDELITY 


The  Fromm   Foundation  Concerts 

By  /  eonard  Burhat,  Administrator  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of  Chicago,  Paul 
Fromm,  President,  has  been  active  for  several  years 
in  the  support  and  encouragement  of  creative  musi- 
cians by  facilitating  dissemination  of  their  works. 
It  arranges  for  publication  and  recording,  awards 
prizes,  commissions,  stipends  —  whatever  is  most 
needed  to  keep  composers  composing  and  to  get  their 
works  heard.  It  has  sponsored  concerts  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere  and  joined  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  presentation  of  the  Univer- 
sity's eighth  Festival  of  Contemporary  Arts  in  March 
and  April  of  this  year. 

Although  we  have  known  about  their  activity  for 
a  long  time,  the  first  joint  effort  of  the  Foundation 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  the  pres- 
entation last  year  at  Tanglewood  of  two  concerts  of 
contemporary  chamber  music. 

Mr.  Fromm,  well  pleased  with  what  had  been 
done  and  finding  Tanglewood  a  fertile  ground  for 
the  Foundation's  work,  is  making  possible  a  new 
kind  of  activity  in  the  Composition  Department  this 
summer.  We  shall  have  in  addition  to  the  usual 
teachers  and  students  of  composition  twelve  musi- 
cians functioning  on  the  level  of  the  teaching  fellow 
in  the  academic  world  whom  we  call  the  Fromm 
Fellowship  Players.  We  are  recruiting  them  from 
the  ranks  of  young  professionals  who  are  more 
advanced  and  experienced  than  our  usual  instru- 
mental students  and  who  have  demonstrated  a 
special  interest  in  contemporary  music.  They  are  at 
once  students  of  a  very  high  degree  of  advancement 
and  incipient  teachers,  attached  to  the  Composi- 
tion Department,  functioning  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department's  staff  and  the  specific  direction 
of  Mr.  Copland  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Seminar  in 
Contemporary  Music.  The  Seminar  in  Contempo- 
rary Music  will  provide  a  meeting  place  for  the 
composer  and  the  performer  and  the  Fromm  Fellows 
will  learn  from  our  faculty  and  impart  knowledge 
to  our  students. 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  again  makes  pos- 
sible two  concerts  of  modern  chamber  music  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  others  to  be  held  at  Tanglewood: 

First  Concert  «-  Tuesday,  July  23 

Bartok Sonata  No.  2,  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Fine Fantasia  for  String  Trio 

(Commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation) 

Ravel Chansons  Madecasses 

Blackwood String  Quartet  No.   1 

(Commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation) 
Villa-Lobos Suite  for  Violin  and  Soprano 

Harris Concerto  for  Piano,  Clarinet  and 

String  Quartet,  Op.  2 
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Second  Concert  —  Tuesday,  August  6 

Chavez  Energia 

Babbitt Music  for  Piano 

Piston Quintet  for  Winds 

Palmer Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking 

(Commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation) 

Krenek   Lamentatio 

Stravinsky Mass 

The  performers  will  be  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Patricia  Neway,  Soprano, 
Ruth  Posselt,  Violin,  Luise  Vosgerchian,  Piano,  the 
Tanglewood  Choir  and  other  student  singers.  The 
concerts  will  be  given  in  the  Theatre,  and  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 


•»•»• 


Program  DVotes 

Tenth  Program 


'Jeu  de  Cartes,  Ballet  en  trois  donnes' 
Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg, 
on  June  17,  1882. 


When  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  in 
1937  for  a  new  piece  to  be  presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ballet,  he  had  already  contemplated  a  ballet 
with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with 
"Chiffres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  "Lettres 
dansantes."  The  action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the 
music.  One  of  the  characters  would  be  a  malignant 
force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented 
an  enormous  card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  repre- 
sented by  individual  dancers.  The  shuffling  and 
dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at 
the  end  of  each  play,  giant  fingers,  which  might 
have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  removed  the 
cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a 
game  of  poker,  disputed  between  several  players 
on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming  house.  At 
each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless 
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Main  Street  •  Lenox,  Mass.   Lenox  584 
In  New  York :  124 West  72Street.TR  4-5163 


Known  for  the  Finest  in  Photography  •  Equipment 

for  the  Professional  •  Films* 


1939     •     18  years  in  the  Berkshires     -     1957 
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When  you  visit  the  B.C.F.  your  stay  in 
the  Berkshires  can  be  a  profitable  as  well 
as  a  pleasant  one. 

Choose  from  nationally-famous  fashions 
featured  in  Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar,  Charm 
etc.,  at  fantastic  discount  prices. 


BERKSHIRE  COAT  FACTORY 

OAK  STREET       OFF  LINCOLN 

PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Open  Monday  —  Saturday  9  to  5  P.M. 
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Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

!  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER, 


guiles  of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes  himself 
invincible  because  of  his  ability  to  become  any 
desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten, 
but  the  other  two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  al- 
though one  of  them  holds  the  Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the 
Joker  is  victorious,  thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily 
beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows 
more  and  more  acute.  This  time  it  is  a  struggle 
between  three  'Flushes.'  Although  at  first  victorious 
over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head 
of  a  sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush' 
in  Hearts.  This  puts  an  end  to  his  malice  and 
knavery.    As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way, 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?' " 

First  Deal 
Introduction 
Pas  d'action 
Dance  of  the  Joker 
Little  Waltz 

Second  Deal 
Introduction 
March 

Variations  of  the  four  Queens 
Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 
March,  and  Ensemble 

Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance  (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 

Variations  On  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Violon- 
cello with  Orchestral  Accompaniment, 

Op.  33 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  May  7,  1840;  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  November  4,  1893 


Tchaikovsky's  Variations  are  here  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States  as  restored  to  their 
original  form  and  newly  published  in  Moscow/" 
The  Variations  as  known  until  now  first  found  pub- 
lication in  a  piano  arrangement  in  1878.  Jurgenson, 
Tchaikovsky's  publisher,  received  a  manuscript  from 

*  The  parts  for  performance  have  been  prepared  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  the  Tchaikovsky  Foundation  in  New 
York  City. 

VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC 
STORE 

(NEAR  THE  MAIN  GATE) 
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the  cellist  Fitzenhagen  who  had  used  an  "improv- 
ing" hand  upon  them.  Fitzenhagen  was  an  in- 
structor in  cello  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and 
the  first  cellist  of  the  Imperial  Music  Society  there. 
He  was  Tchaikovsky's  friend,  the  first  performer  and 
also  the  dedicatee  of  these  Variations.!  Recent  in- 
formation from  Russia  (quoted  below)  accuses  Fitz- 
enhagen of  having  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
doctoring  when  the  manuscript  was  in  his  hands. 

A  direct  comparison  of  the  Jurgenson  edition 
(long  standard)  and  the  restored  edition  (published 
in  Moscow  in  1956)  is  now  possible.  It  shows  that 
there  has  been  no  tampering  with  the  orchestral 
score  and  no  more  than  the  slightest  alterations  in 
the  solo  part.  The  restoration  proves,  however, 
that  the  order  of  the  Variations  in  the  familiar  ver- 
sion is  very  different  from  the  order  in  Tchaikov- 
sky's original  manuscript.  Also  that  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  an  eighth  variation  which  was  dropped  alto- 
gether, although  the  coda  was  retained.  The  resto- 
ration shows  that  the  theme  itself  has  not  been 
altered  but  that  the  repetition  of  its  two  phrases  was 
not  the  composer's  intention. 

The  first  two  variations  have  been  allowed  to 
stand.  The  3rd,  Fitzenhagen  has  made  the  6th, 
carrying  with  it  the  introductory  cadenza.    The  4th 

t  Although  Wilhelm  Karl  Friedrich  Fitzenhagen  was  as 
German  as  his  name,  Tchaikovsky  humorously  dedicated 
the  score  "a  Mr.  Guillaume  Fitzenhagen." 


he  has  made  the  7th  and  final  variation  leading  into 
the  coda.  The  4th  and  5th  become  the  5th  and  6th, 
for  he  has  advanced  the  7th  to  the  3rd  place.  It 
is  a  result  of  this  "doctoring"  that  the  8th  variation 
(allegro  moderato  con  anima)  which  begins  with 
an  unaccompanied  crescendo  of  eight  bars,  was  lost 
in  the  shuffle  and  now  becomes  a  '  first  time"  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Mayes  feels  honored  to  be 
the  first  "Western"  exponent  of  the  restored  score 
and  firmly  retains  his  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
the  composer. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  composition 
and  publication  of  the  Rococo  Variations  as  known 
until  recently  are  these.  Tchaikovsky  wrote  them 
in  December,  1876,  the  eve  of  the  year  in  which 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 
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DISTINCTIVE  GIFTS 

for  gracious  living,  for  gracious  giving 

Visit  the  big  red  barns  1  mile  north  of  Great  Barrington  on  Route 
7  and  see  our  considered  collection  of  Early  Americana  .  .  . 
featuring  gems  of  Colonial  antiquity,  our  American  Harvest  furni- 
ture pieces — reproduced  in  handcrafted  pine,  maple  and  cherry 
.  .  .  authentic  Hitchcock  and  Shaker  pieces;  brass,  copper,  pewter, 
tole,  ironstone,  glass,  china;  wrought  iron,  lamps  and  lighting 
fixtures;  Colonial  hardware,  weather  vanes,  hitching  posts  and 
wall  mountings;  braided  rugs;  and  approved  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" reproductions.  Also  an  extensive  selection  of  fine  imported 
gifts,  gourmet  kitchenware,  distinctive,  decorative  accessories  and 
choice  American  antiques.  And,  of  course,  don't  miss  SETH  & 
JED'S  nostalgia-filled  COUNTRY  STORE. 
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In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  — 

1  mile  north  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Great  Barrington  1500 
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he  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony  and  Eugene 
Onegin.  Fitzenhagen,  with  whom  he  continued 
to  maintain  cordial  relations,  was  a  member  of  the 
string  quartet  which  first  performed  Tchaikovsky's 
Second  Quartet  in  Moscow.  He  duly  performed 
the  Variations  on  November  18,  1877  at  a  concert 
of  the  Imperial  Music  Society  in  Moscow  under  the 
direction  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein.  The  Variations 
were  not  published  in  full  score  until  1889  (accord- 
ing to  the  preface  of  the  newly  published  score) 
although  an  arrangement  for  cello  and  piano  had 
appeared  in  1878. 

An  article  in  the  magazine  USSR  (the  seventh 
issue,  undated,  published  last  Spring),  a  reprint  of 
a  newspaper  story  by  Zinaida  Feodorova,  relates  the 
fortunes  of  the  piece  which  resulted  in  its  delayed 
appearance  in  publication  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  Fitzenhagen,  whom  the  authoress  refers  to  as  "a 
certain  Professor  Fitsengagen"  [sic]  who,  "a  man  of 
decided  opinions  but  of  very  limited  imagination 
and  vision  thought  the  fresh  melody  too  unadorned 
and  the  charming  simplicity  too  'primitive,'  and 
thereupon  proceeded  to  alter  Tchaikovsky's  music 
to  suit  his  own  taste  .  .  .  Armed  with  a  knife, 
eraser  and  sealing  wax,  he  changed  notes,  altered 
phrases,  erased  whole  passages  and  substituted 
others,  blithely  distorting  the  composer's  conception 
and  thematic  development  in  the  process."  The 
story  continues  that  Tchaikovsky  was  "violently 
angry"  at  this  distortion  but  was  compelled  to  accept 
it  since  Fitzenhagen  had  possessed  the  only  copy. 
"He  gave  the  mangled  score  to  a  favorite  pupil,  the 
cellist  Brandukov"  early  in  1877.  Brandukov  "gave 
it  in  turn  to  his  pupil,  Victor  Kubatsky,"  in  1930. 
It  was  Kubatsky,  then  living  and  teaching  in 
Moscow,  who  undertook  the  restoration  in  1932. 
Twenty-four  years  more  have  therefore  passed  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  restored  score  was  under- 
taken. The  restoration,  says  the  article  which  is 
entitled  "A  Melody  Reborn,"  was  made  by  consulta- 
tion with  "musicologists,"  "art  experts,"  and  "crimi- 
nologists," whereby  the  manuscript  was  subjected 
to  "ultraviolet  and  infrared  rays." 

This  story  is  at  once  perplexing  since  the  "only 
copy"  of  the  score  as  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
in  USSR,  and  there  shown  under  the  scientist's 
magnifying  glass,  is  clearly  no  more  than  a  piano 
arrangement  with  the  solo  part.  If  this  was  the 
"only  copy"  then  existing,  the  full  orchestral  per- 
formance in  1877  by  Fitzenhagen  would  have  been 
impossible.  A  preface  to  the  newly  published 
authentic  version,  which  Nicolas  Slonimsky  has 
kindly  translated  from  the  Russian,  clears  up  the 
contradiction. 

"From  the  evidence  of  the  available  autograph 
manuscripts,  the  situation  appears  as  follows :  having 
written  the  arrangement  for  cello  and  piano,  Tchai- 
kovsky showed  it  to  Fitzenhagen,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated.  Fitzenhagen  introduced  some  altera- 
tions, mainly  in  the  solo  part,  and  inserted  them  in 
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MUSIC  SHED 
Friday  Evening,  July  19,  at  8:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


"Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game")  Ballet  in  Three  Deals 


Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Violoncello  with  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  Op.  33 
(First  performance  in  the   United   States  of  the  original  version) 

Soloist:  SAMUEL  MAYES 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR       RECORDS 


- 
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All  You  Can  Eat 
only  $2-95 

Be  sure  and  make  reservations  for  our  famous 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

RGASBORD 

Enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED: 

TOWNE  ROOM:  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with 
just  a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Break- 
*    lunch  and  dinner. 


fast. 


WENDELL  LOUNGE:  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  re- 
laxation. 

CUP  'N'  SAUCER:  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  com- 
plete dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget. 
Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  spe- 
cialties.   7  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


NEWLY  DECORATED: 

All  Occasions. 


Function  Rooms  for 


Formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Pittsfield  —  the  Convention  City  of  Western  Mass.        Phone:  4511 


The  Berkshires  and  You 

Instead  of  merely  a  few  days  or  a  weekend 
in  the  summer,  enjoy  the  convenient  but  un- 
spoiled Berkshires  the  year  'round.  We'll  be 
happy  to  show  you  a  select  group  of  Berk- 
shire homes.  Choose  from  town,  country, 
city  or  suburban  properties. 


REALTY      SERVICE 

49  BARTLETT  AVENUE 
PITTSFIELD  TEL.  2-4077 


Tchaikovsky's  manuscript,  and  in  some  places  he 
pasted  his  version  over  the  manuscript.  Tchaikovsky 
orchestrated  the  Variations  according  to  this  copy 
altered  by  Fitzenhagen.  The  entire  orchestral  score 
is  written  in  Tchaikovsky's  hand;  the  cello  solo  part 
was  begun  by  him,  but  from  the  sixth  bar  of  the 
first  variation  it  is  continued  by  Fitzenhagen,  ex- 
cepting six  bars  of  the  fifth  variation,  written  out 
by  the  composer.  In  the  same  manuscript  of  the 
score  there  are  numerous  marks  in  pencil  made  by 
Fitzenhagen,  which  indicated  some  cardinal  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  work,  which  were  later  incor- 
porated into  the  printed  edition."  By  "changes  in 
form"  the  prefacer  obviously  refers  to  the  changes 
in  the  order  of  the  movements.  It  must  have  been 
from  the  altered  manuscript  that  Fitzenhagen  played 
the  piece  at  the  Wiesbaden  Music  Festival  on  June 
8,  1879,  on  which  occasion  Franz  Liszt  heard  it  and 
singled  out  the  virtuoso  to  praise  the  music  in  the 
warmest  terms.  Far  from  being  angry  with  Fitzen- 
hagen, Tchaikovsky,  who  was  never  loath  to  con- 
sult a  performer  when  his  concertos  for  piano  or 
violin  were  in  hand,  seems  to  have  been  no  more 
than  lightly  annoyed  that  his  friend  in  this  case  had 
gone  further  than  alterations  in  the  solo  part  in  pre- 
paring the  music  for  publication.  The  Russian  pref- 
ace continues:  "The  publication  of  the  work  Fitz- 
enhagen took  upon  himself  in  1877,  and  offered  it 
to  the  German  music  publisher  Leuckardt.  The 
latter  held  the  manuscript  for  some  time,  and  then 
was  compelled  to  return  it  to  Jurgenson.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  just  after  the  manuscript  was  returned 
early  in  1878,  Fitzenhagen  made  the  changes  dis- 
torting the  form  of  the  work,  without  consultation 
with  the  composer,  an  operation  that  is  known 
through  the  Jurgenson  edition.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  following  lines  of  Jurgenson's  letter  to  Tchai- 
kovsky of  March  3,  1878:  'That  detestable  Fitzen- 
hagen! He  insists  on  doing  over  your  cello  piece  to 
"violoncelliate"  it  around,  and  he  claims  that  you 
gave  him  plenipotentiary  powers  to  do  that.  Good 
Lord!  Tchaikovsky  revu  et  corrige  -par  Fitzen- 
hagen! !  To  this  Tchaikovsky  replied  from  Clar- 
ens  in  a  letter  dated  April  8,  1878:  'Did  you  receive 
my  pieces  for  the  violin  and  for  the  cello?  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  would  not  want  any  of  my  works 
to  be  printed  without  my  final  proof  reading.  There- 
fore, I  request  you  not  to  allow  any  opera,  sym- 
phony, concerto,  or  any  other  piece  of  mine,  to 
appear  in  print  before  they  are  sent  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  that  none  of  them  will  be  ready 
before  September,  and  therefore  I  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  proofs  when  I  get  back  to  Moscow.' 
Tchaikovsky  did  not  return  to  Russia  in  September 
1878,  and  the  proofs  of  his  works  were  read  by 
Kashkin,  with  the  exception  of  the  Variations  on 
the  Rococo  Theme,  the  proofs  of  which  were  read 
by  Fitzenhagen.  The  arrangement  for  cello  and 
piano  was  published  by  Jurgenson  in  October  1 878, 
in  a  version  of  Fitzenhagen   (which  distorts  the 
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form  of  the  work)  which  fact  was  not  indicated  on 
the  title  page.  After  he  received  the  printed  copy 
of  this  work  and  some  others  that  appeared  at  the 
same  time,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  Jurgenson  from 
Florence  on  December  22,  1878:  'It  is  remarkable 
that  I  found  no  errors  in  the  concerto,  in  the  songs 
or  in  the  children's  album,  but  in  the  work  dedi- 
cated to  M.  Guillaume  and  proof-read  by  himself  — 
I  did!'" 

The  preface  further  states  that  the  restoration  was 
made  by  careful  comparison  of  both  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  full  score  in  both  the  autograph  and 
the  published  editions.  This  original  version  was 
first  performed  from  the  manuscript  in  Moscow  on 
April  24,  1941  by  the  cellist  D.  B.  Schafran,  con- 
ducted by  A.  Melik-Pashaev. 


SAMUEL  MAYES,  born  in  St.  Louis,  is  the  grandson 
of  a  Cherokee  Indian.  His  father  was  a  first  cousin  to  Will 
Rogers.  At  twelve  Mr.  Mayes  went  to  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  with  Felix 
Salmond.  He  was  nineteen  when  he  joined  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra.  It  was  in  1948  that  he  became  the  first 
'cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  Minor, 
"Pathetic,"  Op.  74 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Russia,  May  7,   1840;  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893. 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was 
first  performed  at  St.  Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same 
year. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day 
after  the  first  performance  of  the  Sixth  Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title,  for 
he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher. 
He  had  thought  of  calling  it  "A  Program  Sym- 
phony" and  had  written  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir 
Davidoff,  of  this  intention,  adding,  "This  program 
is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The 
program  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an  enigma  to 
all  —  let  them  guess  it  who  can."    And  he  said  to 


MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 


(f^erkihire   string.    vs{ua.rtet 

Chamber  Music  Concerts  Sundays  at  4  P.  M. 
From  June  30  through  September  1 

$2.00  Phone:  Canaan,  Conn.,  TAylor  4-7126 


&U4AfaM 


Your    Year-Round    Vacationland 
Your    Permanent    Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexecelled  business 
opportunities,  there's  no  place  like  the  Berkshire 
Hills!  A  renowned  resort  area,  the  Berkshires 
offer  a  skilled  labor  supply,  easy  access  to 
major  markets  and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good  transportation. 
Now  that  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its  delightful 
suburbs  are  just  a  short  drive  from  Boston  and 
New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

50  South  Street,  Pittsfield  00,  Mass. 
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formerly  Calypso 


WALKER  STREET,    LENOX 

Open  Monday  -  Saturday 
9:30    to    5:30    P.M. 


TICKET  AGENCY 
Jacob's  Pillow 
Music  Barn  Tel.  840 


THE  POTTING  SHED  at  Music  Inn 

is  not  a  play  by  Graham  Greene 

It  is  a  place  to  dine  indoors  or  out,  to  dance  if  you 
wish,  to  have  a  leisurely  meal  or  a  quicker  snack. 
There  is  an  awninged  terrace,  an  outdoor  fireplace 
for  hors  d'oeuvres,  a  brick  floored  tap  room,  and  a 
general  air  of  no  hurry.  It  is  called  the  Potting 
Shed  because  that  is  what  it  was  —  the  potting  shed 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  estates  in  the  Berkshires. 
We  grow  a  good  deal  of  honeysuckle  in  it  still. 
Adjacent  to  Music  Barn,  on  the  grounds  of  Music 
Inn.    Come  by  before  and  after  concerts. 

IV2   miles  from   Lenox,  via   Route  183  or 
Stockbridge   Road. 

Lenox  277 


Modeste  when  the  question  of  a  title  was  under 
discussion,  "What  does  'program  symphony'  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  program?"  In  other  words, 
he  foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the 
same  time  explain  nothing  and  invite  from  every 
side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer.  He 
accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique"  but 
thought  better  of  it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped 
to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his  preference  for  the  num- 
ber and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was  pub- 
lished as  the  "Pathetique";  Jurgenson  had  evidently 
insisted  upon  what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We 
can  only  conclude  from  these  circumstances  that 
there  was  some  sort  of  program  in  Tchaikovsky's 
mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which 
he  spoke  was  more  than  he  could  explain.  Plainly, 
too,  the  word  "Pathetique,"  while  giving  the  general 
character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the 
program. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first 
thought,  and  an  apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has 
all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy  —  the  stressing  of 
the  minor  mood,  the  descending  chromatic  melo- 
dies, the  poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of 
the  darkest  depths  and  coloring  of  the  orchestra,  the 
upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts  of 
defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchai- 
kovsky used  them.  If  they  were,  the  symphony 
would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music 
in  the  affecting  style  then  being  written.  They  were 
externals  useful  to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no 
more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the 
outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a 
deeper  motivation  to  the  symphony  —  a  motivation 
which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakably  in  the  music 
itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique"  serves  only 
vaguely  to  indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that 
the  more  melancholy  music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a 
sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles,  as  if 
music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  nar- 
rative arts,  a  structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The 
symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by  the  character  of 
the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchai- 
kovsky one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The 
neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as 
found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with 
musical  matters,  nor  did  this  composer,  as  many 
once  assumed,  unload  his  personal  despairs  upon  the 
public  in  the  form  of  music.  Direct,  uninstructed 
listeners  find  nothing  of  the  sort.  Tones  to  Tchai- 
kovsky were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation 
when  life  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  And 
he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to 
pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and 
luxuriant  expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject 
to  periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed 
every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the  sym- 
phony) may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic 
music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his 
time  certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it. 


"...the  illusion  that  the  music  emanates  from  him."  Igor  Markevitch  conducts  the  Symphony  of  the  Air. 


...  a  sensitive  balance 
between  head  and  heart 

In  the  chorus  of  critical  acclaim  that  follows  a 
Markevitch  concert,  one  comment  recurs— he  has 
"remarkable  ability  to  appeal  as  much  to  the  intellect 
as  to  the  emotions."  And  again  . . .  "Just  as  there  can 
be  no  great  conducting  without  high  imagination  and 
emotional  ardor,  so  there  can  be  none  without  that 
complete  technical  and  intellectual  grasp.  With 
Markevitch  every  aspect  of  conducting  is  possessed 
completely." 

This  dual  quality  is  particularly  evident  in 
Markevitch's  structural  shaping  of  big  demanding 
scores  such  as  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  (DL9907*) 
and  the  Beethoven  "Eroica"  (DL  9912*).  Under  his 
baton,  the  Symphony  of  the  Air  responds  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 

Other  Decca  Gold  Label  Albums  which  demonstrate 
the  superlative  ability  of  Igor  Markevitch  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  are:  Berlioz'  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  Op.  14  (DL  97 S3)*;  and  Harold  In  Italy, 
Op.  16,  Heinz  Kirchner,  solo  viola  (DL  9841)* 
Hear  these  amazing  recordings  in  HI-FI— you'll  find 
you  are  hearing  subtleties,  sonorities  in  the  score  never 
before  audible,  except  in  a  "live"  performance. 


BRAHMS=HH 

SYMPHONY  NO.  I 
MARKEVITCH 

SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR 


DECCA" 

*GOLD   LABEL.  .  .  S^      ""S.     A  NEW  WOR  LD    OF  SOUN 

•Recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  "DL"  indicates  33V3  Long  Play  Records. 
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Welcome  To  Williams  Inn 
and   Beautiful  Williamstown 
At  the  Top  of  the  Berkshires 

LUNCHEON  overlooking  famous  gardens 
and  Berkshire  Mountains  then  —  18  holes 
of  golf  on  "sporty"  Taconic  Course  or  a 
tour  of  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark 
Art  Institute  (one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing art  collections  in  America). 

COCKTAILS  on  our  Outdoor  Terrace  fol- 
lowed by  dinner  in  one  of  our  air  condi- 
tioned Dining  Rooms  then  —  a  superb 
play  at  the  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 
(also  air  conditioned). 


John   F.  Treadway,   Innkeeper 

Telephone  —  Williamstown   550 

First  of  the  famous   Treadway  Inns 

WILLIAMS  INN    WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

THEATRE 

FOUNDATION,    INC. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
AN  EQUITY  COMPANY 
1957  SEASON  SCHEDULE 


July  5-13      "TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST 

MOON" 
July  16-20     "ANASTASIA" 
July  23-27     THE  RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE" 
July  30-August.  3     "A  VIEW  FROM  THE 

BRIDGE" 
Aug.  6-10      A  COMEDY  (To  Be  Announced) 
Aug.  13-17   "THE  ENCHANTED" 
Aug.  20-24   "ORPHEUS  DESCENDING" 
Aug.  27-31    "CAESAR  AND  CLEOPATRA" 

July  21-THE  NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSIC 
ANTIQUA 

(in    its   only    Berkshire   performance   of   the    1957 
season.     Sunday  afternoon  at  3:00  p.m.) 

Box  Office  Prices: 

Evenings  —   Tuesday  thru   Saturday  at   8:30  p.m. 

$1.50,  $2.25,  $2.75  tax  included 

Matinee  Saturday  —  at  2:30  p.m. 

$1.25,  $2.00  tax  included 

For  information  or  reservations: 

Phone  — Williamstown   538  Write  —  Box   468 

AIR       CONDITIONED 


His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of  sorrow. 
The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actu- 
ally moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his 
most  dramatic  music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as  did 
his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down. 
"While  composing  the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my 
mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his  nephew, 
"I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  mes- 
sage of  the  "Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way 
emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  composer. 
But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emo- 
tional nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is 
transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a 
process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will 
be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself. 
Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self- 
examination,  sometimes  tried  to  explain  his  deeper 
feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but 
invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark, 
talking  in  high-sounding  but  inadequate  generali- 
ties. At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  "insin- 
cerity"; perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing 
to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding.  Only  his 
music  was  "sincere"  —  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his 
best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  "Pathetique." 
He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate 
the  symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the 
best  —  and  especially  the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my 
works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my 
musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the 
artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot; 
can  reveal  himself  more  clearly  than  he  consciously 
knows  himself. 


Eleventh  Program 


Pierre  Monteux 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875. 
He  began  his  career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and 
the  Concerts  Colonne.  From  1912  he  conducted 
DiaghilefE's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music  as  Stra- 
vinsky's Petrouchka,  La  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  he  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphne  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He 
toured  the  United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17. 
He  conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts 
Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became  conductor  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de 
Paris.  He  became  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra 
in  1935,  a  position  from  which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr. 
Monteux  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra January,  1951,  and  has  conducted  each  season 
since,  in  Boston,  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  shared  with  Dr. 
Munch  the  concerts  of  the  European  tour  in  May,  1952, 
the  transcontinental  tour  in  May,  1953,  and  the  European 
tour  of  last  autumn.  He  has  conducted  notable  perform- 
ances as  guest  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


FINGAL'S  CAVE 

Eleventh  Program 

MUSIC  SHED 
Saturday  Evening,  July  20,  at  8:30 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Mendelssohn 
Tchaikovsky 


Overture,  "The  Hebrides"  ("Fingal's  Cave"),  Op.  26 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale :  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky      .  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of  Spring"),  Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents  —  Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  — 
Games  of  the  Rival  Towns  —  The  Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth  (The 
Wise  Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth. 

II.     The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorification  of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation 
of  the  Ancestors  —  The  Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One. 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR       RECORDS 
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DISTINCTIVELY  ORIGINAL 

Town  and  Travel  Wear 

in 

Separates  —  Sportswear 

Casual  Dresses 

Pr ingle  Cashmeres 

Fashion  Accessories 

Unusual  Gifts 


Millerton,  N.  Y.  Route  44 


Closest  Inn  to  Tanglewood 
AVALOCH 

Offers  Vacationers  Full  Resort  Facilities 

TWO  DINING  ROOMS  OPEN  TO 
THE  PUBLIC 


THE   WEST    HOUSE 

Featuring  a  lavish  decorated  Sunday  evening  buffet, 
a  Monday  evening  eight  course  four  wine  gourmet 
dinner,  and  on  other  evenings  a  wide  variety  from 
our  menu. 


THE  FIVE  REASONS 

STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE  AND  COURTYARD 

FEATURING  CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAK, 
CHICKEN,  SHISH  KA-BOB  AND  THIRTY 
KINDS  OF  IMPORTED  BEER. 


Outdoor  Dining  and  Dancing 


Overture,  "The  Hebrides" 

("Fingal's  Gave"),  Op.  26 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig, 
November  4,  1847 


Mendelssohn  first  sketched  his  overture,  Zu  den 
Hebriden  (Fingals-Hohle),  in  1829,  completed  it  in  Rome 
in  1830  and  revised  it  in  Paris  in  1832.  The  first  per- 
formance was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  May  14,  1832. 

After  a  spring  concert  season  in  London  where 
Mendelssohn,  aged  twenty,  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Scotland  in  August,  1829,  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friend,  Karl  Klingemann.  Pictorial 
sketches  were  the  result  of  this  journey,  and  musi- 
cal sketches  as  well,  which  were  to  become  the 
"Scottish"  Symphony  and  this  Overture,  which 
Mendelssohn  at  first  referred  to  in  his  letters  as 
"Die  einsame  Insel." 

Mendelssohn  and  Klingemann  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Staffa,  a  small  island  only  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  belonging  to  the  Hebrides  group, 
which  lies  about  ten  miles  west  of  Mull  on  the 
mainland,  where  the  young  men  were  visiting. 
Evidently  both  were  impressed  by  the  cave  of  Fingal 
at  Staffa.  Klingemann  wrote  in  a  letter  of  August 
10:  "Staffa,  with  its  strange  basalt  pillars  and  cav- 
erns, is  in  all  picture-books.  We  were  put  out  in 
boats,  and  climbed  —  the  hissing  sea  close  beside 
us  —  over  the  pillar  stumps  to  the  celebrated  Fin- 
gal's Cave.  A  greener  roar  of  waters  surely  never 
rushed  into  a  stranger  cavern  —  comparable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  pillars,  to  the  inside  of  an  im- 
mense organ,  black  and  resounding,  lying  there 
absolutely  purposeless  in  the  utter  loneliness,  the 
wide  gray  sea  within  and  without* 

Mendelssohn  had  written  two  days  previously 
to  his  sister,  "In  order  to  make  you  understand  how 
extraordinarily  the  Hebrides  affected  me,  the  fol- 
lowing came  into  my  mind  there."  There  follows 
in  the  letter  a  sketch  of  what  was  to  be  the  first  ten 
measures  of  his  overture,  "The  Hebrides."  Men- 
delssohn later  told  Ferdinand  Hiller  how  "the  first 
measures,  which  contain  the  chief  theme,  had  come 
into  his  mind.  In  the  evening  he  was  making  a 
visit  with  his  friend  Klingemann  on  a  Scottish 
family.  There  was  a  pianoforte  in  the  room;  but  it 
was  Sunday,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  music. 
He  employed  all  his  diplomacy  to  get  at  the  piano- 
forte for  a  moment;  when  he  had  succeeded,  he 
dashed  off  the  theme  out  of  which  the  great  work 
grew." 

Returning  to  Berlin  in  the  same  year,  Felix  was 
urged  by  his  sisters  to  tell  them  something  about  the 
Hebrides,  so  relates  Lampadius  in  his  biography. 

*  The  photograph  reproduced  over  the  program  (page  19)  was  made 
by  Mary  H.  Smith  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  staff. 
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"'It  can  not  be  told,  only  played.'  he  said.  No 
sooner  spoken,  than  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano 
and  played  the  theme,  which  afterwards  grew  into 
the  Overture." 

Fifth  Symphony  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Russia,  May  7,   1840;  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893. 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  first  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  November 
17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Sym- 
phony as  compared  to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth 
and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  coming  as  it  did  from 
the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  be- 
liefs as  to  the  progress  of  his  music.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing 
from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing 
himself  to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order," 
and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coin- 
cided with  that  of  posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony 
is  probably  the  most  notable  exception.  Of  the 
Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always 
proud.  The  Manfred  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and 
considered  destroying  all  but  the  opening  move- 
ment.    The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always 


defended  have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors 
—  Eugene  Onegin  and  Pique  Dame.  The  former 
he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its  early  failures. 
But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and 
his  Ballet  Nutcracker  never  had  a  warm  word  from 
its  composer.  He  always  looked  upon  it  as  an  un- 
congenial subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems 
to  have  been  skeptical  about  it  from  the  start.  "To 
speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May,  "I  feel 
as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does 
this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas, 
no  inclination!  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little 
by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that 
I  intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was 
difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to  have  come. 
However,  we  shall  see."    In  August,  with  the  sym- 

*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to 
this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in  Moscow  six  years  earlier, 
about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been 
unpleasandy  aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no 
work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had  more  than  a  "succes 
d'estime."  The  operas  Mazeppa  and  The  Enchantress  had 
fallen  far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  program  sym- 
phony, "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully  believed.  Of  the 
orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced 
success. 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER    ORGAN    COMPANY 

Builders  of  the  organs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood 

BOSTON 


JOSEPH   S.  WHITEFORD,  President  and  Tonal  Director 
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phony  "half  orchestrated,"  the  lisdess  mood  still 
prevailed:  "When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I 
shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he 
was  forty-eight]  —  begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte 
or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."*  Three  weeks 
later  he  reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the 
Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  and  24,  1888,  were 
a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  his 
patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a 
failure."  He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent, 
something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He  did  not 
accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they 
were  only  being  polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out, 
as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the 
changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked 
through  our  Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a 
difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is 
very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague. 
When  its  success  in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he 
wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Symphony  was  mag- 
nificently played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This 
was  written  on  the  crest  of  its  immediate  success. 
Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

*  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming 
of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his  creative  powers  would  fail. 
His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with 
this  fear. 

Le  Sacre  du  Printemps 
("The  Rite  of  Spring") 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
on  June  17,   1882 


Stravinsky  composed  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  in  the 
years  1912  and  1913.  The  first  performance  was  by  the 
Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
Elysees,  Paris,  May  29,  1913.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted, 
and  introduced  the  music  in  concert  form  at  his  own  con- 
certs at  the  Casino,  April  5,  1914. 

The  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections:  "The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Earth"  and  "The  Sacrifice."  The  various 
episodes  (including  the  introductions  to  each  part) 
are  each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played  in  con- 
tinuous succession,  but  without  preamble  or  "bridge" 
passages.  Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  nothing  if  not 
direct  and  to  the  point.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  influence  of  he  Sacre  upon  the  course  of 
musical  composition.  One  of  its  most  obvious  effects 
was  to  clear  away  the  nineteenth-century  verbiage 
of  preparatory,  mood-establishing  measures,  circui- 
tous development,  and  repetitious  conclusions.     Its 
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influence  as  a  development  of  rhythmic  possibilities 
is  obvious. 


The  Once-Notorious  "Sacre" 

A  brief  history  of  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of  Spring 
in  performance,  particularly  as  regards  Pierre  Mon- 
teux  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  affords 
an  interesting  example  of  what  changes  can  take 
place  in  the  public  point  of  view.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  first  performance,  which  was  in 
Paris,  May  29,  1913,  in  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
Elysees  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux,  and 
the  last  there  under  the  same  conductor  when,  lead- 
ing the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  same 
theatre  thirty-nine  years  later  (May  8,  1952),  he 
repeated  the  work.  The  riot  and  scandal  which  the 
first  occasion  had  caused  was  even  noisier  than  the 
first  Paris  Tannhauser  in  1861;  the  tale  has  been 
told  too  often  to  need  repeating. 

On  the  second  occasion  the  composer  was  again 
present,  but  this  time  he  did  not  have  to  flee  for  his 
life.  At  the  end  the  uproar  of  the  audience  was 
greater  than  ever,  but  what  had  once  been  vitupera- 
tion had  become  homage.  What  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  notorious  perpetration  was  now  acknowl- 
edged a  masterpiece.  The  "practical"  Stravinsky, 
it  is  said,  was  moved  to  tears.  Fifty  years  before  he 
had  been  looked  upon  as  a  young  upstart  who  was 
trying  to  pull  the  public's  leg.  Now  he  had  become 
the  foremost  composer  living,  the  most  looked  up  to 
(and  also  the  most  imitated)  by  other  composers. 
As  for  the  piece  itself  —  it  still  sounded  rhythmi- 
cally exciting,  fresh,  adventurous,  but  no  longer  out- 
rageous. The  passage  of  half  a  century  had  wrought 
this  change.  If  it  is  not  now  universally  loved, 
it  is  admired  by  most,  respected  by  all.  It  is  per- 
formed by  most  orchestras  and  conductors  capable 
of  meeting  its  formidable  difficulties.  It  has  been 
issued  in  several  best-selling  recordings,  conducted 
by  (among  others)  Pierre  Monteux,  Ernest  Anser- 
met  (an  early  protagonist  of  the  work),  Igor 
Markevitch  (by  no  means  least),  and  the  composer 
himself. 

When  Mr.  Monteux  introduced  the  Sacre  to 
Boston  eleven  years  after  the  Paris  premiere,  its 
fame  had  preceded  it  —  all  were  primed  for  some- 
thing extraordinary.  In  the  corridors  of  Symphony 
Hall  every  conceivable  reaction  except  that  of  bore- 
dom was  to  be  heard.  The  conductor,  well  know- 
ing that  the  Sacre  could  be  no  more  than  dimly 
grasped  in  one  hearing,  announced  that  the  music 
would  be  "performed  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
regular  program  of  April  11  and  12,  as  an  extra 
number."  It  was  so  repeated,  "by  general  request," 
after  a  program  otherwise  conventionally  acceptable. 
All  but  a  negligible  few  stayed  well  into  a  third 
hour  to  re-test  their  first  impressions. 


Meanwhile  Mr.  Monteux  introduced  Le  Sacre 
to  New  York,  on  January  31,  and  repeated  it  there 
on  March  15.  The  critics  at  the  first  performance 
were  unanimously  impressed.  Lawrence  Gilman, 
brimming  over  with  an  entirely  new  experience, 
confined  himself  to  "hurried  field  notes,"  running 
into  two  columns,  and  W.  J.  Henderson  wrote  a 
"swift  impressionistic  summary"  of  this  "master- 
piece of  modernistic  music"  which  was  almost  as 
long.  Even  the  conservative  Henry  T.  Finck,  break- 
ing a  lifelong  rule,  lifted  his  hands  and  applauded, 
next  day  publicly  confessing  what  he  had  done. 
As  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Monteux  in  the  order  of  things  introduced  the  Sacre 
to  audiences  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  music,  con- 
ducted in  Boston  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  more 
recently  Leonard  Bernstein,  by  Igor  Markevitch, 
and  again  by  Mr.  Monteux,  could  now  be  called 
"repertory." 

H.  T.  Parker,  reviewing  the  first  Boston  perform- 
ance, wrote:  "It  is  believable  that  a  future  historian 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  note  in  par- 
ticular the  Symphony  Concert  of  Friday,  January 
25,  1924.  Then  and  there,  he  may  write,  was  first 
heard  in  Boston  a  masterpiece  that  had  altered  the 
whole  course  of  music  in  our  time,  that  had  become 
beacon  and  goal  to  a  whole  generation  of  com- 
posers up  and  down  the  European  and  American 
earth." 

The  music  has  indeed  "altered  the  whole  course 
of  music  in  our  time,"  and  Mr.  Parker's  prediction 
has  prevailed  over  the  more  faint-hearted  ones  of 
certain  of  his  colleagues  in  New  York  that  sensa- 
tions as  stark  as  this  could  not  endure,  and  must  be 
some  sort  of  flash  in  the  pan.  j.  n.  b. 
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"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture- Fantasia 
(after  Shakespeare) 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Russia,  May  7,   1840;  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893. 


Tchaikovsky  completed  his  Overture-Fantasia  in  the  year 
1869.  The  piece  was  first  performed  on  March  16,  1870, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow. 

As  was  the  case  with  Fatum,  Tchaikovsky  dedi- 
cated Romeo  and  Juliet  to  Mily  Alexeivitch  Bala- 
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kirev,  the  opinionated  and  dogmatic  mentor  of  the 
youthful  St.  Petersburg  group,  who  at  this  time 
took  under  his  wing  the  promising  professor  from 
Moscow  with  all  of  the  close  possessiveness  he  was 
accustomed  to  practice  upon  his  own  neo-Russian 
brood.  Balakirev  gave  Tchaikovsky  the  idea  for 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  advised  him  what  episodes  to 
treat,  just  what  kind  of  themes  to  use,  and  just  how 
to  build  with  them.  The  younger  man  took  this 
advice  —  or,  where  he  saw  fit,  left  it  —  with  all 
possible  docility. 

Balakirev  advised  his  new  protege  to  follow  the 
sonata  form,  opening  with  an  introduction  of  relig- 
ious suggestion  depicting  Friar  Laurence.  For  the 
main  body  of  the  Overture,  the  first  theme  was  to 
depict  the  street  brawls  between  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets,  a  raging  "allegro  with  sword  cuts,"  and 
for  a  contrasting  second  theme,  melodious  music  of 
the  two  lovers.  To  this  extent  of  his  advice,  Tchai- 
kovsky seems  to  have  followed  Balakirev's  scheme. 
The  introductory  andante  of  Friar  Laurence  is  in 
the  Overture  first  intoned  by  the  wood  winds.  In 
the  allegro  giusto  the  atmosphere  of  tension  and 
hostility  between  the  two  houses  is  plainly  discerned, 
and  no  less  so  the  love  theme  suggestive  of  the  bal- 
cony and  chamber  scenes.  This  melody,  which  is 
first  played  by  the  English  horn  and  viola,  is  devel- 
oped into  a  glamorous  succession  of  chords  in  gentle 
pulsation  (it  has  been  compared  with  the  com- 
poser's well-known  song,  his  setting  of  Goethe's 
"Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,"  which  was  com- 
posed at  the  same  time).  A  setting  of  this  theme 
with  words  from  the  play,  "Oh,  tarry,  night  of  ec- 
stasy!" was  found  by  his  friend  Sergei  Taneiev 
among  his  posthumous  papers.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  "Duo  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  was  set  for 
orchestra  by  Taneiev.  The  stormy  theme  and  the 
love  theme  are  developed,  the  Friar  Laurence  motive 
recurring  toward  the  close,  although  there  is  no  for- 
mal restatement.  The  Overture,  ending  in  suitable 
tragic  vein,  subsides  to  a  pianissimo,  the  song  of 
Romeo  at  last  heard  in  accents  of  grief,  and  rises 
at  last  to  a  succession  of  great,  shattering  chords. 
Tchaikovsky  rewrote  his  Overture  in  the  summer 
following  its  completion,  changing  the  introduction 
and  omitting  a  dead  march  which  had  been  included 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  manuscript.    The  Over- 
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MUSIC  SHED 
Sunday  Afternoon,  July  21,  at  2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

CONCERT  IN  MEMORY  OF  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

.    "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 

Canticum  Sacrum,  ad  Honorem  Sancti  Marci  Nominis, 
for  Tenor,  Baritone,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra 

Dedicatio 

I.     Euntes  in  mundum 
II.      Surge,  aquilo  (with  Tenor  solo) 

III.  Ad  Tres  Virtutes  Hortationes 

Caritas  —  Spes  —  Fides 

IV.  Brevis  Motus  Cantilenae  (with  Baritone  solo) 
V.     Illi  autem  profecti 

John  McCollum,  Tenor  Donald  Gramm,  Baritone 

Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross 


INTER  M  I  S  S 1 O  N 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  35 


I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Canzonetta:   Andante 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

Soloist:  ISAAC  STERN 

The  ornamental  design  above  was  made  by  Theodore  Stravinsky  for  the  cover  of  the  score  of  his  father's  Canticum 
Sacrum  and  is  here  reproduced  by  permission  of  Boosey  and  Hawkes. 
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ture,  to  Tchaikovsky's  discomfiture,  was  scarcely 
noticed  when  it  was  first  performed  at  Moscow. 
The  reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  merits: 
Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  conducted,  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  violent  controversy  within  the  school, 
and  the  concert  became  the  scene  of  a  demonstration 
in  his  favor. 

Tchaikovsky,    in    later    years,    contemplated    an 
opera  on  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"Canticum  Sacrum,  Ad  Honorem  Sancti 

Marci  Nominis,"  for  Tenor  and  Baritone 

sou,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky's  "Sacred  Canticle  in  Honor  of  Saint  Mark" 
was  composed  in  1955,  and  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Festival  in  Venice,  in  September,  1956.  The  present 
performances  of  his  music  shortly  follow  the  composer's 
seventy-fifth  birthday.  The  anniversary  is  being  remem- 
bered in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  Rake's  Progress 
will  have  a  number  of  performances  in  Holland,  under 
Erich  Leinsdorff;  in  this  country  his  music  will  be  featured 
at  Aspen,  Colorado.  The  Canticum  Sacrum  had  its  first 
Western  performance  on  June  17,  at  the  Los  Angeles  Music 
Festival. 

Opening  and  closing  with  verses  from  the  Book 
of  Mark  the  Evangelist,  the  work  is  appropriately 
denoted  to  the  patron  Saint  of  Venice,  where  it  was 
first  performed.  Jesus  thus  became  the  central  figure 


of  the  text,  while  its  contemplation  is  fulfilled  by 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  While  work- 
ing upon  the  score  Stravinsky  at  first  thought  of 
calling  it  a  "Concerto  sacre,"  a  "spiritual  cantata 
based  upon  St.  Mark." 

Since  he  composed  the  Symphony  of  Psalms  for 
this  Orchestra  in  1930,  Stravinsky  has  several  times 
turned  to  religious  subjects.  This,  his  latest  work, 
makes  use  of  different  Psalm  texts  than  those  of  the 
earlier  work.  It  is  less  symphonic,  has  more  and 
shorter  sections  in  its  duration  of  seventeen  min- 
utes, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  performing 
forces  are  similar:  a  full  contingent  of  winds,  with- 
out clarinets,  the  lower  strings  only  (violas  and 
double  basses).  It  differs  in  the  use  of  violas  in- 
stead of  cellos,  of  the  organ  and  the  solo  voices. 

The  dedication  to  the  city  of  Venice  is  for  the 
tenor  and  baritone,  with  trombones.  The  tenor  is 
given  the  second  numbered  section,  the  verse  from 
the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  baritone  has  also  one 
solo  number  —  the  saying  of  Jesus  on  the  strength 
of  belief. 

Dedicatio 

JJrbi  Venetiae,  in  laude  Sancti  suit  Presidis,  Beati 
Marci  Apostoli. 

Dedication 

To  the  City  of  Venice,  in  praise  of  its  Patron 
Saint,  the  Blessed  Mark,  Apostle. 

I 
Euntes  in  mundum  universwn,  predicate  evan- 
gelium  omni  crcuiuric. 

(Vulgata,  Evang.,  secundum  Marcum,  XVI,  7) 

I 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature. 

(St.  Mark,  XVI,  7) 

II 

Surge,  aquilo;  et  veni,  auster; 
perfla  hortum  meum,  et  fluant  aromata  illins. 

Veniat  dilectus  mens  in  hortum  sunui, 
et  comedat  fructum  pomorum  suorum. 

Veni  in  hortum  meum,  soror  mca,  sponsa; 
messui  myrrham  meam  cum  aromatihus  meis; 
comedi  favum  meum  cum  melle  meo; 
bibivinum  meum  cum  lacte  meo. 

Comedite,  amid,  et  bibite; 
et  inebriamini,  carissimi. 

(Vulg.,  Canticum  Canticorum  —  IV,  16,  V,  2) 

Awake,  O  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south; 
blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may 
flow  out. 

Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden, 
and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits. 

I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  spouse; 
I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spice; 
I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey; 
I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk: 

cat,  O  friends;  drink, 
yea,  drink  abundantly,  O  beloved. 

(Song  of  Solomon  —  IV,  16;  V.  2) 
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III 

Caritas 
Diliges  Dominum  Demit  tuum  ex  toto  corde  tuu, 
ei  ex  toto  annua  tua,  et  ex  lota  fortitudina  lua. 
CVulg.,  Deuter  -  VI,  5) 

Diligamus  nos  invicem,  quia  charitas  ex  Deu  est; 
ei  omnis  qui  diligit  ex  Deu  natus  est,  et  cognoscit 
Dcmu. 
CVulg.,  Prima  Epistola  Beati  Joannis  Apostoli  —  IV,  7) 

Spes 

Qui  confidant  in  Domino,  sicitt  mons  Sion;  non 
commovebitur  in  aeternum,  qui  habitat  in  Jerusalem. 

Sustinuit    anima    mea    in    verbo    ejus;    speravit 
anima  mea  in  Domino,  a  custodia  matutina  usque 
ad  noctem. 
CVulg.,  Libr.  Psalm  -  CXXV,  1;  CXXIX,  1-5;  CXXIV,  1) 

Fides 
Credidi,   propter  quod  locutus  sum;  ego  autem 
hwniliatus  sum  nimis. 

(Vulg.,  Libr.  Psalm  -  CXV,   10) 

Charity 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 
CDeuteronomy  —  VI,  5) 

Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another:  for  love  is  of 
God;  and  everyone  that  loveth  is  born  of  God. 
and  knoweth  God. 

CFirst  Epistle  of  St.  John  -  IV,  7) 

Hope 
They  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  as  mount 
Zion,   which   cannot  be   removed   but  abideth  for 
ever. 

My  soul  doth  wait,  and  in  his  word  do  I  hope. 
My  soul  vvaiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that 
watch  for  the  morning. 

CPsalms,  King  James  -  CXXV,  1;  CXXX,  5-6) 

Faith 
I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken:  I  was  greatly 
afllieted. 

CPsalms  King  James  -  CXVI,  10) 

IV 

Jesus  autem  ait  Mi:  Si  poles  credere,  omnia 
possibilia  sunt  credenti.  Et  continuo  exclamaus 
pater  pueri,  cum  lacrimis  a'iebat:  Credo,  Domine; 
adjuva  incredulitatem  meant. 

CVulg.,  Ev.  secundum  Marcum  -  IX,  22-23) 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst  believe,  all 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.  And 
Straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out,  and 
said  with  tears,  Lord  I  believe;  help  thou  my 
unbelief. 

CSt.  Mark  -  IX,  22-23) 

V 

llle  autem  profecti  praedicaveruni  ubique,  Dora 
ino  cooperante  et  sermonem  confirmante,  sequen 
tibus  signis.  Amen 

CVulg.,  Ev.  secundum  Marcum  -  XVI,  20) 
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And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere, 
the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following.  Amen 

(St.  Mark  -  XVI,  20) 


An  article  by  Robert  Craft  in  The  Score  and 
1.  M.  A.  Magazine  (December  1956)  attributes 
Stravinsky's  "method  of  sustaining  rapid  movement 
and  then  stopping  it  periodically  in  order  to  allow 
the  sound  to  clear"  to  his  awareness  of  the  acoustical 
properties  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  a  realiza- 
tion derived  from  an  examination  of  music  by  com- 
posers more  familiar  with  its  spaces  than  he.  The 
absence  of  an  antiphonal  procedure  in  his  score 
after  the  tradition  of  Gabrieli  may  be  in  part  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  organ  balconies 
have  been  declared  unsafe. 

"The  Canticum  has  five  parts,"  writes  Mr.  Craft, 
in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  work.  "Like  the  five 
domes  of  St.  Mark's,  the  central  part,  or  dome,  is 
the  largest.  The  other  parts  are  balanced,  in  differ- 
ent ways:  the  first  and  fifth  by  their  equal  form  and 
weight,  the  second  and  fourth,  despite  their  formal 
and  stylistic  dissimilarity,  by  their  constitution  as 
movements  with  solo  voice.  The  texts  are  taken 
from  both  Testaments  in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate 
Bible.     Whilst  all  five  parts  do  not  amount  to  a 
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single  textual  thesis,  the  words  of  the  outer  move- 
ments provide  a  unifying  message  in  the  Lord's 
command  to  'preach  the  Gospel  to  every  living  crea- 
ture.' The  middle  movements  are  related  to  this  as 
architectural  parts  of  the  church  to  be  preached. 
Love,  in  the  second  movement,  is  an  Eden  of  appe- 
tites. It  is  followed  in  the  third  part  by'  Caritas, 
which  is  the  first  in  the  trinity  of  virtues,  and  is  in 
turn  followed  by  Sfes  and  Fides.  The  latter  con- 
nects with  the  fourth  movement  and  leads  to  St. 
Mark's  words,  'Lord  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine  un- 
belief.' The  Virtues  are  thus  flanked  on  the  Caritas 
side  by  prelapsarian  love,  and  on  the  Fides  side  by 
the  problem  of  belief. 

"Correspondences  can  be  drawn  between  the 
musical  form  and  the  subjects  of  the  text.  The  first 
part  tells  the  Lord's  command,  and  the  last  part  its 
fulfillment,  that  is  to  say,  the  future  which  has 
become  the  past.  In  correspondence  to  the  text  the 
first  and  last  parts  are  exact  retrogrades,  suggesting, 
symbolically,  future-in-past  and  past-in-future.  The 
second  part  is  a  stylized  lyric  which,  from  the 
musical  point  of  view,  is  correspondingly  stylized  in 
its  classical  formality  and  in  its  use  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  virtuosity  and  ornament.  The  third 
part's  exposition  of  the  Virtues  is  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  exposition  of  formal  musical  art  in 
its  essence,  that  is,  at  its  source  in  counterpoint.  In 
the  fourth  movement  St.  Mark's  belief  is  drama- 
tized (The  third  and  fourth  movements  are  con- 
structed from  the  same  intervals,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  intended  as  a  musical  expression  of  their 
close  relation  of  subject.)  The  chorus  echoes  the 
solo  baritone  as  the  congregation  echoes  the  priest, 
or  as  the  populace  would  echo  the  apostle.  The 
style  is  antiphonal  and  incantatory,  and  in  effect, 
equally  liturgical.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  move- 
ment the  cries  'adjuva,  adjuva'  are  uttered  by  the 
solo  voice,  the  self  in  isolation." 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  35 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Russia,  May  7,   1840;  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893. 


Composed  in  1878,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  at 
a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Adolph 
Brodsky,  soloist,  December  4,  1881.  The  dedication  is  to 
Leopold  Auer. 

Violinists  have  often  advised,  sometimes  aided, 
composers  in  the  writing  of  the  solo  part  in  con- 
certos for  their  instrument;  sometimes,  too,  one  of 
them  has  carried  a  concerto  composed  under  h  is 
judicious  eye  to  performance  and  fame.  Tchai- 
kovsky was  unfortunate  in  his  soloist  when  he  wrote 
his  best-known  piano  concerto,  and  the  same  may 
even  more  emphatically  be  said  about  his  Violin 
Concerto. 
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A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Tanglewood,   1957 


This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  These  events 
are  starred  and  open  by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  within  the  limits  of  the  seating 
space  available. 

July  18,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

July  19,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:   Samuel  Mayes,  Cello 

July  20,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal  (Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra) 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

July  21,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I: 

Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Isaac  Stern,  Violin 

(  luimher  Music  Hall  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  Ill:  Composers' 
Forum 

July  22,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  -  *Dept.  IV:  Opera 

July  23,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  *Fromm  Music  Foundation 
Concert 

July  24,  Wednesday 

theatre  at  8:30  —  Kroll  String  Quartet 

July  25,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

July  26,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 

July  27,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Chamber   Music    Hall    at    2:30  —  *Concert    by    Fronim 
Fellows 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 

July  28,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber 
Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30  -  *Dept.  Ill: 
Composer's  Forum 

July  29,   Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  -  *Dept.  IV:  Opera 

July  30,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  II:  Chorus 

July  31,   Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  Song  Recital 
Gerard  Souzay,  Baritone 

August  1,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

August  2,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Schuricht) 


TJ)ept.  IV:  Opera 


*Fromm  Music  Foundation 


August  3,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Chamber   Music   Hall    at    2:30  —  *Concert    by    Fromm 

Fellows 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Isaac  Stern,  Violin 

August  4,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I.  Chamber 

Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:   Rudolph  Serkin,  Piano 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  Ill: 

Composer's  Forum 

August  5,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8 :  30  - 

August  6,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  - 
Concert 

August  7,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — Zimbler  Sinfonietta 

August  8,  Thursday 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  Featuring  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

August  9,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Isaac  Stern,  Violin 

August  10,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Schuricht) 

August  11,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 

*  A  Seminar  in  contemporary  music  will  consist  of 
illustrated  lectures  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoon 
at  3:15  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall. 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friends'  Office 
Programs  Subject  to  Change 

Tchaikovsky  dedicated  the  new  concerto  to  his 
friend  Leopold  Auer,  head  of  the  violin  department 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  hoping  of  course 
that  Auer  would  introduce  it  in  Russia.  But  Auer, 
who  was  later  to  produce  a  whole  school  of  great 
violinists,  and  who  was  even  then  an  influential 
figure  in  musical  Russia,  shook  his  head  over  the 
score  and  pronounced  it  unreasonably  difficult. 
Nearly  four  years  passed  without  a  performance.  At 
length,  another  violinist,  Adolph  Brodsky,  saw  the 
music  and  took  it  in  hand.  He  obtained  the  assent  of 
I  [aris  Richter  to  give  the  music  a  hearing  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna. 
After  this  performance  (December  4,  1881)  there 
were  loud  hisses,  evidently  directed  against  the 
music,  which  subsided  only  when  Brodsky,  to  in- 
creased applause,  returned  three  times  to  bow.  Eight 
out  of  the  ten  reviews  were  what  the  translator 
of  Modeste  Tchaikovsky's  life  of  his  brother  has 
called  "extremely  slashing."  The  phrase  is  surely 
not  too  strong  for  the  vicious  condemnation  by 
Eduard  Hanslick.  His  review  has  gone  down  into 
history  as  a  prime  instance  where  the  learned  Doctor 
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said  the  wrong  thing  with  all  the  emphasis  his  sharp 
wit  could  muster:  — 

"For  a  while  the  concerto  has  proportion,  is  musi- 
cal and  is  not  without  genius,  but  soon  savagery 
gains  the  upper  hand  and  lords  it  to  the  end  of  the 
first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer  played;  it 
is  yanked  about,  it  is  torn  asunder,  it  is  beaten  black 
and  blue.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for 
anyone  to  conquer  these  hair-raising  difficulties,  but 
I  do  know  that  Mr.  Brodsky  martyrized  his  hearers 
as  well  as  himself.  The  Adagio,  with  its  tender 
national  melody,  almost  conciliates,  almost  wins 
us;  but  it  breaks  off  abruptly  to  make  way  for  a 
finale  that  puts  us  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  and 
wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  kermess.  We  see  wild 
and   vulgar   faces,    we   hear  curses,    we   smell    bad 

Services 
C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants   and   Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  5646 


CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing   Supplies,   Paints,   Electrical   and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

Plumbing,   Heating  and   Sheet  Metal  Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET        •         LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 


brandy.  Friedrich  Vischer  once  asserted  in  refer- 
ence to  lascivious  paintings  that  there  are  pictures 
that  'stink  in  the  eye.'  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto 
brings  us  for  the  first  time  to  the  horrid  idea  that 
there  may  be  music  that  stinks  in  the  car." 

The  composer,  particularly  sensitive  at  that  time 
to  public  criticism,  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  vicious 
attack  which  he  remembered  word  for  word  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  One  wonders  whether  the  objec- 
tions, spoken  and  written,  to  music  of  such  obvious 
popular  appeal  could  have  been  mostly  due  to  its 
novelty,  to  the  certain  freedom  with  which  Tchai- 
kovsky treated  the  sacrosanct  form.  The  greater 
likelihood  is  that  the  performance  failed  to  convey 
a  clear  or  favorable  impression  of  the  piece.  Despite 
its  admitted  (too  freely  admitted!)  difficulties,  Rich- 
ter  allowed  only  a  single  rehearsal  in  which  most  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  straightening  out  numerous 
errors  in  the  parts.  The  players'  coolness  towards 
the  concerto  was  not  lessened  by  this  circumstance, 
and  their  performance  was  accordingly  dull  routine. 
Richter  wished  to  make  cuts,  but  the  youthful  cham- 
pion of  Tchaikovsky  held  his  own. 

In  fact  Brodsky,  writing  to  the  composer  shortly 
after  the  first  performance,  stoutly  defended  the 
abused  piece. 

In  spite  of  its  poor  start,  and  in  spite  of  the  ill 
will  of  Hanslick  (Philip  Hale  wrote  that  he  "was 
born  hating  program  music  and  the  Russian 
school"),  the  Concerto  prospered.  Other  violinists 
(notably  Carl  Halir)  soon  discovered  that  there  lay 
in  it  a  prime  vehicle  for  their  talents.  This,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  continuing  censure  of  Leopold  Auer. 

Mr.  Auer  was  approached  by  the  Musical  Courier 
of  New  York  many  years  later  for  a  full  explana- 
tion of  his  stand,  and  he  wrote  from  St.  Petersburg 
(January  12,  1912).  The  letter  is  a  valiant  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  defend  an  indefensible 
stand.  

ISAAC  STERN  was  born  in  Kriminiesz,  Russia,  July 
21,  1920.  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  San  Francisco 
as  an  infant  and  studied  piano  at  six,  changing  to  violin 
at  the  age  of  eight,  when  Naoum  Blinder,  concert  master 
of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  was  his  teacher.  He 
played  with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  He  studied  in  New  York  with  Louis  Persinger, 
and  made  his  New  York  debut  in  1937.  He  has  played 
many  times  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  both  in 
classical  concertos  and  new  ones,  first  introduced. 

Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 


'/2  Hour  to 


WIST    COPAKI.    NIW    TOIK 


Phone:  Copake,   N.   Y. 

Eastgate  9-4211 
Transportation  Arranged. 


400  Acre  Former  Henry  Astor  Estate  •  Free 
Golf  on  Premises  •  Lake  Swimming,  Boat- 
ing, Fishing  •  Natural  Pool  —  400  x  125 
ft.  •  Complete  Athletic  Facilities  •  Enter- 
tainment, Dancing     •     Delectable  Cuisine    • 

CHILDREN'S  DAY  CAMP  —  22  Counselors, 
Nite  Patrol  —  7  Day  Program  8  A.M.  to 
Bedtime.  •  Resident  Physician  •  Nite 
Baby  Sitters  Arranged.  •  Modern  Hotel  and 
Cottages  for  75  Families. 
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Keitc 


CAESAR      S      Keitaurant 

Route  7  GREAT  BARR1NGT0N 

Featuring  Best  in  Lobster,  Steaks,  and  Chops 

-Cocktails  of  Course'-  Tel.  794-W 


CL 


it 


J 


anterwoo 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.     Off  Route  20  in  E.  Lee.     Informal,  unique! 

Reservations   Necessary.  Tel.:  Lee   585. 

CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH   12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

312    North    Street  Pittsfield,    Mass. 

CHINESE   AND   AMERICAN   DISHES 

served  from 

11:00  A.M.  to  12:00  P.M. 

Saturday  from  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

Tel.  9230  Orders  put  up  to  take  out 
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IN     THE     ADIRONDACKS     — 

Weekly  concerts,  theatre,  re- 
views, 9  prof,  clay  tennis 
courts,  golf  range,  canoeing, 
boating,  fishing,  all  water 
sports  on  private  60  acre 
Crystal  Lake,  1500  woodland 
acres,  Orch.,  Folk  and  social 
dancing.  Free  weekends  to  tennis  winners  and  lucky  fishermen,  Excellent 
cuisine,  Write  for  brochure,  Owned  and  operated  by  Slutsky  Family, 
Chestertown  6,   N.   Y. 
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Crystal  Lake  Lodge  phone  3830  —  in  N.  Y.  C.  OL  3-1884 


the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX,  MASS.  Telephone  Lenox  510 

•  Sunday  Night  Buffet  •    Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 

•  Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 

•  Broiled   Live  Nova  Scqtia  Lobster  —  Friday  Special 

•  "Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails    Served    to    5:50    P.M.  50c  each 

•  Catering  Service  at  your  Home  —  School  or  Club 

•  Heated   Outdoor   Swimming    Pool   open   to   the    Public 

•  Spacious    Modern    Rooms  •    Free   Parking    Area 

•  Facilities   for  Meetings  and   Conventions 

George  A.  Turain  —  Owner,  Manager 


E ASTOVER 


For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking,  come  to  Eastover,  one  of 
America's  outstanding-  resorts.  Full 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Hox  T,  Lenox,  Mass. 


EGREMONT  TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home  like  Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 
or  on  onv  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone :    Great  Harrington  827 


LENOX,  MASS. 
A  Complete  Vacation  Resort 

While  Here  Visit  and  Enjoy  the  Show  Place  of  the 

Berkshires  —  former  Morgan  Mansion. 
Poolside  Coffee  Shop  for  Snacks  or  After  Concert  Rendez- 
vous. Public  Dining  on  Screened  Porch  or  Main  Dining 
Room.  Day  or  Evening  Guest  Privileges. 
Luxurious  Garden  Wall  Enclosed  Swimming  Pool 
Art  Classes  with  Anthony  Toney.  Dancing  to  Randy  Weston 
Trio.  Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  with  George  Britten  and 
Lord  Burgess. 

DINERS  CLUB  Tel.:  Lenox  367 


the  Frederick  house 

an  Inn  atop  the  Berkshires 
Route  8,  Otis,  Massachusetts  Phone  COIfax  9-5431 

Located  in  the  seclusion  of  hundreds  of  wooded  acres,  this  eight- 
eenth century  farmhouse  affords  quaint  hospitality  for  discriminating 
people. 

"The  most  delicious  food  you  ever  ate"  served  country  style. 

Tennis  and  Swimming.  Accommodations  limited.     American  plan. 


Finest  Dining  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

LES  PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

SPECIALITY 

Escargots  de  Bourgogne,   Grenouilles  Provencale,   Coq   au 

Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonnettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 

From  Tanglewood   (ONLY  10  MILES) 

TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Telephone:  CANAAN  2-2781  —  2-2441 

QUEECHY  LAKE,  CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast      •      Lunches      •      Dinners 

Fountain  Service      •      Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

-  AIR  CONDITIONED  - 

OPEN  REHEARSALS 

July  20,  27;  August  3,  10,  at  10  AM. 

Admission  $1    Each 
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When  deciding  on  a  piano  or 
organ  for  your  home,  for  your 
children,  remember  Baldwin  is 
the  choice  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  their  distinguished 
Music  Director,  Charles  Munch. 
Hundreds  of  other  leading  con- 
cert artists  and  musical  organ- 
izations also  choose  Baldwin. 
Why  this  decided  preference? 


America's  First  Family  in  Music 


These  artists  and  organizations 
know  that  of  all  piano  and 
organ  makers,  Baldwin  alone 
has  the  resources,  the  facilities, 
and  the  personnel  required  to 
further  the  perfection  of  music's 
classic  instruments. 

In  this  development,  we,  at 
Baldwin,  have  found  crafts- 
manship alone  is  not  enough  .  . . 
research  alone  is  not  enough  .  . . 
reputation  alone  is  not  enough. 


Rather,  it  is  a  blending  of  all 
these  qualities  that  gives  Bald- 
win its  high  degree  of  acclaim 
among  those  who  know  best. 

Whether  your  interest  is  in 
one  of  the  larger  instruments  or 
the  smaller  spinet-type,  you 
should  look  for  excellence  of 
tone,  styling,  craftsmanship  and 
durability.  %u  will  find  these 
distinguishing  qualities  in  every 
Baldwin-built  piano  and  organ. 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos, 
Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  Organs, 
used   exclusively  at  the   Berkshire   Music  Center 
and   Berkshire   Music   Festival,  "are   sold   by 
leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


**LONG   PLAY    (LM-1953)    S3. 98 


ONG    PLAY    (lM-?097)    $3.98 


•  ♦LONG   PLAY    (lM-1900)    $3.98 


DEBUSSY 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

BERLIOZ 

SUMMER  NIGHTS 

VICTORIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  /  MUNCH 


**LONG    PLAY    (LM-1959)    $3.98 


BOSTON  SYMPH.  MUNCH 


nV'CTOR 


BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  •  TRAGIC  OVERTURE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Charles  Munch 

♦  ♦LONG    PLAY    (LM-1893)    $3.98  ♦♦LONG    PLAY    (lM-2015)    S3. 98 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  \ 
ORCHESTRA 


munch  in  person 

on  rca  Victor  records 


To  Charles  Munch,  conducting  is  not  a  profession  but  a 
sacred  calling.  And  this  dedication,  combined  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  brings  you  some 
of  the  greatest  performances  of  our  time.  You  feel  and 
hear  this  devotion  whether  he  conducts  Brahms,  Berlioz 
or  Beethoven  .  .  .  whether  the  performance  is  in  Tangle- 
wood,  Symphony  Hall  or  on  RCA  Victor  Records! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices — Optional        **A   "New  Orlhophonic"  High  Fidelity  recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival  Season  1957 

(TWENTIETH  SEASON) 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FOURTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  hy 
John  N.  Burk 
Copyright,  1957  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Francis  W.  Hatch  E.  Morton  Jennings  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.  D.  Jackson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 
Robert  T.  Capeless 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 
Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Jesse  L.  Thomason  Robert  K.  Wheeler 


Lewis  Perry 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  William  F.  Lawless 
Lenox,  David  H.  Mackey  Lee,  Michael  J.  Sullivan 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers  J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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^Manhattan 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 

leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 

MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes: 
Raphael  Bronstein 
John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO  GlANNINI 

Herta  Glaz 
Robert  Goldsand 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 
William  Lincer 
Howard  Murphy 
Jonel  Perlea 
Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to: 

REGISTRAR 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 
238  East  105th  St.,  New  York  29 


The  school  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 
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Symphoniana 


Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch  was  born  in  Strasbourg,  Alsace, 
September  26,  1891.  His  father,  Ernest,  was  direc- 
tor of  music  of  the  church  of  St.  Guillaume  and  the 
first  teacher  (in  violin)  of  Charles.  Charles'  uncle 
Eugene  rivalled  his  brother  Ernest  in  producing 
the  cantatas  and  passions  of  Bach  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Mulhouse.  Albert  Schweitzer  was  a  pupil  of 
Eugene  and  organist  for  both  brothers  in  their  nu- 
merous Bach  performances.  Charles  Munch  studied 
violin  with  Lucien  Capet  in  Paris,  Carl  Flesch  in 
Berlin,  and  was  concert-master  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  in  Leipzig,  under  Furtwangler. 

In  1932  he  settled  in  Paris,  conducted  the  Straram 
Orchestra,  founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de 
Paris  in  1933,  conducted  the  Lamoureux  Concerts 
as  well,  and  in  succeeding  seasons  began  the  round 
of  guest  engagements  which  have  since  made  him  a 
world  traveler.  It  was  in  1937  that  he  succeeded 
Philippe  Gaubert  as  conductor  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra,  the  position  he  held  through 
the  war  period.  In  1946  he  made  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States,  conducting  this  and  other 
orchestras. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1948  to  succeed 
Serge  Koussevitzky  as  regular  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  beginning  with  the 
season  of  1949-50.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of 
1948,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  an  extended  tour 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  la  Radio-diffu- 
sion Francaise,  the  French  national  broadcasting 
orchestra. 

The  winter  seasons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  its  tours  of  Europe  in  1952,  1956,  and 
our  West  in  the  spring  of  1953,  together  with  the 
Berkshire  Festivals  and  his  directorship  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  have  come  to  demand  most  of 
his  time  and  energies.  Nevertheless  he  continues 
to  make  occasional  appearances  as  guest  conductor 
of  the  principal  orchestras  of  Europe. 


Performances  by  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  attend 
the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  may  not  realize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  school  of  music  at 
Tanglewood.     Many  on  the  other  hand  are  inter- 
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ested  in  this  unusual  project  and  have  signified  their 
sympathy  with  its  aims  by  contributing  and  so  be- 
coming Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In 
turn,  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  activities 
by  attending  the  performances  by  each  department 
through  the  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Music  Center,  maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  now  in  its  14th  season,  has 
about  400  students  each  summer  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  numerous  for- 
eign lands.  Among  them  are  young  musicians  of 
high  skill  —  instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers, 
and  composers.  Many  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  and  are  benefiting  by  invaluable 
experience  in  group  performance.  Their  perform- 
ances in  this  way  effect  a  two-fold  benefit  —  experi- 
ence for  themselves  and  music  of  high  order  for 
their  listeners.  The  listeners  last  summer  numbered 
a  total  audience  of  approximately  40,000  and  a  con- 
sequent total  contribution  of  $51,792.  By  the  terms 
of  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant,  $36,792  of  this 
sum  was  matched  in  equal  amount.  It  is  this  sort 
of  support  which  makes  possible  the  continuation 
of  a  venture  unique  in  its  kind.  Gifts  are  deduct- 
ible from  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

A  full  listing  of  performances  may  be  found  on 

page  28. 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  August  8. 
For  Further  Information  See  Page  31 

Open  Rehearsals 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  (July  27;  August  3,  10,  at  10  a.m.) 
will  be  opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit 
the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.    (Admission  One  Dollar.) 

Exhibitions  in  the  Glassed  Reception 
Room  at  Tanglewood 

Exhibitions  to  be  shown  in  the  Glass  Reception 
Room  at  Tanglewood  will  be  as  follows:  July  22: 
Paintings  by  Maurice  Gordon;  July  29:  Paintings 
by  Isabel  Bishop;  August  5:  Prints  by  Picasso,  lent 
by  Robert  Appleton  of  Albany. 

These  exhibitions  are  arranged  by  the  Berkshire 
Museum  in  Pittsfield. 


Red  Cross  Attendance 

First  aid  coverage  at  Tanglewood  is  provided  by 
volunteers  of  the  Berkshire  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


TANGLEWOOD 


K L/VI     is    proud    to    be 
the   Airline   preferred   by 

THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  was  privileged 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  transatlantic  trip 
to  Europe  last  summer. 

KLM  looks  forward  to  welcoming 
patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  board  "Flying  Dutchmen" 
serving  all  six  continents. 
KLM  service  features 
superb  Continental 
cuisine  and  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality. 

WORLD'S  FIRST  AIRLINE 
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Week  of 
June  24 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

under  the  direction  of 
William  Miles  and  Eleanor  Wilson 


CAROL  STONE  in  "JANUS" 


July  1 

"BUS  STOP" 

July  8 

PAULA  TRUEMAN  in  "CHARM" 

July  15 

MARY  WICKES  in 
"THE  GREAT  SEBASTIANS" 

July  22 

WM.  ROERICK-TOM  COLEY 
in  "TIME  LIMIT!" 

July  29 

SKEDGE  MILLER  in 
"ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION" 

Aug.  5 

"THE  POTTING  SHED" 

Aug.  12 

KING  OF  HEARTS" 

Aug.  19 

PAUL  HARTMAN  in 
"OH,  MEN!    OH,  WOMEN!" 

Aug.  26 

DEIRDRE  OWENS  in 
"THE  RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE" 

Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45 -$3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.  Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2:30 
-$2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


oop^tS        PAp40/S£ 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Gourmet's  Buffet  Every  Tuesday  Night 

Recommended  by 
A. A. A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Mines 

TRADITIONALLY 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 

ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


TANGLEWOOD 
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Festival  Broadcasts 

The  Festival  concerts  will  be  tape  recorded  by 
Station  WGBH-FM,  Boston,  to  be  broadcast  during 
the  Festival  and  through  the  winter  season  to  follow. 
Tapes  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  throughout 
the  season  made  by  WGBH  are  sent  to  the  Voice  of 
America  for  distribution  to  broadcasting  stations  in 
Athens,  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  Sarawak  (East  In- 
dies), Tokyo,  and  Ciudad  Trujillo  (Dominican 
Republic). 


After  the  Concert 

The  Formal  Gardens  behind  the  Main  House  are 
a  pride  of  Tanglewood.  These  Gardens  are  illumi- 
nated for  an  hour  after  each  evening  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid  traffic  con- 
gestion by  delaying  their  departure. 


<St 


The  above  sculpture  of  horses  in  motion, 
executed  in  polished  redwood  hy  Homer 
Gunn  of  Richmond,  has  been  perma- 
nently acquired  for  Tanglewood  and  is 
on  view  at  the  main  gate. 


VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC 
STORE 

(NEAR  THE  MAIN  GATE) 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


ANGEL 

RECORDS 


Ask  for  the  complete  Angel  catalogue 
at  your  favorite  record  shop  or  write: 
38    West    48th    Street,    New    York    36. 


Thirteenth  Program 


THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


Wednesday  Evening,  July  24,  at  8:30 


THE  KROLL  STRING  QUARTET 

William  Krole,  Violin  Louis  Graeler,  Violin  David  Mankovitz,  Viola  Avron  Twerdowsky,  Cello 


Haydn 


Allegro  moderate 
Adagio 

Menuetto :   Presto 
Finale:   Presto 


String  Quartet  in  G  major,  Op.  77,  No.  1 


Ianacek 


Andante;  Allegro 
Adagio;  Vivace 
Moderate 
Allegro 


String  Quartet  No.  2,  "Intimate  Letters"  (1928) 


INTERMISSION 


Schubert 


String  Quartet  in  D  minor  ("Death  and  the  Maiden"),  Posthumous 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 

Scherzo:   Allegro  molto 

Presto 
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Tourigt 


Non-jStop 

and  Deluxe  First  Clagg 
Service  to  DflDlQ 

from  NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 
MONTREAL 


Only  Air  France  offers 
through  flights  to  all 
these  destinations: 
Rome,  Frankfort,  Istanbul, 
Tel  Aviv,  Beirut 


AIR   FRANCE 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 
WITH  177,740  UNDUPLICATED  ROUTE  MILES  TO  236  CITIES  IN  73  COUNTRIES 

493  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Room  311,  •   118  Asylum  St.,     Hartford,  Conn. 


High  Jiil  eli  I  ii 


With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the  best 
in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy  out- 
standing concerts  in  your  home  regularly.  With  the 
extra  advantage  of  being  able  to  plan  musical  pro- 
grams that  precisely  match  your  mood! 

HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  complete 
record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus  tested-in- 
the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  .  . .  and  articles  by 
and  about  well-known  musical  personalities. 

See  for  yourself  why  HIGH  FIDELITY 
is  America's  most  popular  home-lis- 
tener magazine.  Buy  the  current  issue 
at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  .  .  . 
...  or  get  the  next  three  issues  by  pinning  $1  to  this 
ad,  and  mailing  it  with  your  name  and  address  to: 

I  Publishing  House 
Great  Harrington,  Mass. 


HIGH  FIDELITY 


^Program  DVotes 

Fourteenth  Program 

Overture,  "Le  Corsaire,"  Op.  21 

Hector  Berlioz 

Bom   in   Cote-Saint-Andre,   December   11,    1803;  died  in 
Paris,  March  8,  1869 


The  Overture  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Febru- 
ary 1831.  It  was  revised  in  1844,  and  first  performed  in 
Paris,  January  19,  1845,  at  the  Champs  Elysees,  when 
Berlioz  conducted  from  the  manuscript. 

Hans  von  Billow,  after  conducting  The  Corsair 
in  Meiningen,  wrote  that  it  "went  like  a  shot  from 
a  pistol,"  plainly  alluding  to  the  sharp  staccato  chords 
for  the  full  orchestra  that  punctuate  light  lyrical 
passages.  It  is  a  dashing  and  debonair  overture,  en- 
livened by  the  wit  of  brilliant  string  writing.  The 
title  incites  one  to  find  in  it  the  musical  embodiment 
of  Byron's  reckless  adventurer  in  his  poem  with  the 
same  title.  Unfortunately  for  those  who  take  such 
titles  as  reliable  guides  to  the  composer's  intention, 
Berlioz  called  this  Overture  at  its  first  performance 
La  Tour  de  Nice.  Only  later  did  he  change  the 
name  to  he  Corsaire  Rouge,  and  finally,  Le  Corsaire. 
A  close  examination  of  titles  in  general  as  bestowed 
by  the  Romantics  often  reveals  them  as  after- 
thoughts: a  last  minute  dressing-up  of  a  piece  of 
music  with  a  colorful  name  for  its  readier  consump- 
tion. And  yet,  Byron's  Corsair,  the  sea-roving  out- 
law with  his  fine  contempt  of  all  men,  his  complete 
ruthlessness  matched  by  a  complete  gallantry  toward 
women,  must  have  well  fitted  the  composer's  mood 
when  he  sketched  the  Overture  on  his  journey  to 
Rome  in  1831  —  if  so  he  did. 

Berlioz  makes  no  mention  of  this  Overture  in  his 
memoirs,  but  the  Signale  on  the  occasion  of  a  per- 
formance at  Weimar  in  1856  made  the  statement, 
presumably  extracted  from  Berlioz,  that  it  was  com- 
posed in  three  days  "during  a  voyage  protracted  by 
a  storm."  This  would  have  been  the  voyage  which 
Berlioz  made  from  Marseilles  to  Livorno  in  Febru- 
ary, 1831,  as  part  of  his  journey  to  Rome  as  a 
Prixe  de  Rome  winner.  It  was  also  during  his  Prix 
de  Rome  months  that  he  composed  the  Overtures 
to  Rob  Roy  and  King  Lear,  his  Lelio,  and  his  re- 
vision of  the  Symphonie  Fantastique.  In  his  mem- 
oirs, Berlioz  reveals  that  the  poetry  of  Byron  held 
him  in  captivation  at  this  time.  He  carried  his 
Byron  into  St.  Peter's  Cathedral.  "Never  did  I  see 
St.  Peter's  without  a  thrill.  It  is  so  grand,  so  noble, 
so  beautiful,  so  majestically  calm!  During  the  fierce 
summer  heat  I  used  to  spend  whole  days  there, 
comfortably  established  in  a  confessional,  with 
Byron  as  my  companion.  I  sat  enjoying  the  coolness 
and  stillness,  unbroken  by  any  sound  save  the 
splashing  of  the  fountains  in  the  square  outside, 
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which  was  wafted  up  to  me  by  an  occasional 
breeze;  and  there,  at  my  leisure,  I  sat  drinking  in 
that  burning  poetry.  I  followed  the  Corsair  in  his 
desperate  adventures;  I  adored  that  inexorable  yet 
tender  nature  —  pitiless,  yet  generous  — a  strange 
combination  of  apparently  contradictory  feelings: 
love  of  woman,  hatred  of  his  kind. 

"Laying  down  my  book  to  meditate,  I  would  cast 
my  eyes  around,  and,  attracted  by  the  light,  they 
would  be  raised  to  Michelangelo's  sublime  cupola. 
What  a  sudden  transition  of  ideas!  From  the  cries 
and  barbarous  orgies  of  fierce  pirates  I  passed  in  a 
second  to  the  concerts  of  the  seraphim,  the  peace  of 
God,  the  infinite  quietude  of  heaven;  .  .  .  then, 
falling  to  earth  again,  I  sought  on  the  pavement  for 
traces  of  the  noble  poet's  footsteps.  .  .  ." 

"Harold  In  Italy,"  Symphony  in  four 

MOVEMENTS  WITH  VlOLA  SOLO,  Op.  16 

"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonic  en  IV  -parties  avec  un  alto 
principal,  Op.  16,"  was  composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the  Conserva- 
toire in  Paris,  November  23,  1834. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention 
in  composing  his  Harold  in  Italy  was  "to  write  for 
the  orchestra  a  series  of  scenes  in  which  the  solo 
viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active  per- 
sonage of  constandy  preserved  individuality;  I 
wished  to  put  the  viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recol- 
lections left  me  by  my  wanderings  in  the  Abruzzi, 
and  make  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title, 
'Harold  en  Italie.'  As  in  the  Symphonie  Fantas- 
tique,  a  chief  theme  (the  first  song  of  the  viola) 
reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this 
difference:  the  theme  of  the  Symphonie  Fantas- 
tique,  the  'fixed  idea,'  interposes  itself  persxstendy 
as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them; 
while  the  song  of  Harold  is  added  to  other  songs 
of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is  contrasted  both  in 
movement  and  character  and  without  any  interrup- 
tion of  the  development."  The  text  of  Byron's 
Childe  Harold  is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans. 
The  composer  no  more  than  borrowed  from  the  mel- 
ancholy Englishman  the  concept  of  the  romantic 
poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  add- 
ing his  individual  comment  to  the  scenes  which 
passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  incentive  for  the  work  was  a  visit  from 
Paganini,  who  had  heard  the  Symphonie  Fantas- 
tique,  and  called  upon  its  composer  "some  weeks 
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When  you  visit  the  B.C.F.  your  stay  in 
the  Berkshires  can  be  a  profitable  as  well 
as  a  pleasant  one. 

Choose  from  nationally-famous  fashions 
featured  in  Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar,  Charm 
etc.,  at  fantastic  discount  prices. 

SWEATERS 
at 

DISCOUNT 

PRICES 


SUITS 

COATS 

'ORTSWEAR 


BOOTES  2£>   &  "7 

to  >s.e,  LENox,  sroocoeicaaE 


BERKSHIRE  COAT  FACTORY 

OAK  STREET       OFF  LINCOLN 

PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Open  Monday  —  Saturday  9  to  5  P.M. 
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Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER, 


later."  Paganini  had  acquired  a  "marvelous  viola" 
and  wanted  a  concerto  for  the  instrument.  Berlioz 
was  intrigued  by  the  thought  of  a  piece  for  orchestra 
with  viola  solo,  but  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  pro- 
duce a  traditional  vehicle  for  a  virtuoso. 

He  met  the  problem  of  a  marriage  between  the 
solo  viola  with  all  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  the 
orchestra.  His  incomparable  orchestral  instincts 
may  have  warned  him  away  from  the  usual  solo 
and  tutti  alternation,  the  display  passage  work  of 
the  concerto  style.  The  magic  of  color,  the  dark 
hues  of  the  "alto,"  were  necessarily  intermittent, 
were  matched  and  interwoven  with  the  surround- 
ing instruments  only  when  a  natural  confluence 
brought  this  about.  For  the  most  part,  Berlioz's 
viola  is  a  distinct  voice  like  a  spectator  to  the  scene, 
sympathetic  to  its  mood,  now  as  a  leading  voice,  now 
in  an  evocative  background  of  arpeggios. 

Paganini  did  not  accept  the  work  for  perform- 
ance by  himself.  But  he  heard  it,  and  was  much 
moved.  Learning  of  Berlioz's  poverty  he  presented 
him  with  twenty  thousand  francs,  a  story  related  in 
detail  by  the  composer.  As  a  result,  Berlioz,  relieved 
from  financial  stress,  was  able  to  compose  a  score 
after  his  own  heart  —  Romeo  et  Juliette. 


JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
October  14,  1919.  He  studied  with  Louis  Bailly  at  the 
Curtis  Institute,  graduating  with  honors.  He  has  also 
studied  with  Max  Aranoff  and  William  Primrose.  For  the 
duration  of  the  war  he  played  in  the  Marine  Band  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  subsequently  joining  the  viola  section 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in  New 
York.  Mr.  de  Pasquale  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1947.  In  the  present  performances 
he  plays  a  Gasparo  da  Salo  instrument. 


Fantastic  Symphony 
(Symphonie  Fantastique)  ,  Op. 


14A 


Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14, 
includes  two  works:  the  Fantastic  Symphony  and  Lelio;  or, 
The  Return  to  Life,  a  lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  perform- 
ance December  5  of  that  year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris, 
Habeneck  conducting. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  that 
extraordinary  apparition  of  1830,  the  Symphonie 
Fantastique.  Berlioz  himself  was  explicit,  writing  of 
the  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist"  as  "the  history 
of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my 
distressing  dreams."  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he 
also  wrote  there:  "It  was  while  I  was  still  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem  [Faust]  that 
I  wrote  my  Symphonie  Fantastique." 

Yet  the  "Episode"  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as 
a  sort  of  lover's  confession  in  music,  nor  its  first 
part  as  a  "Faust"  symphony.  In  1830,  Berlioz  had 
never  talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what  would 
now  be  called  a  "fan"  of  the  famous  Irish  actress, 
for  she  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  obscure 
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and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer  who 
did  not  even  speak  her  language.  Her  image  was 
blended  in  the  thoughts  of  the  entranced  artist  with 
the  parts  in  which  he  beheld  her  on  the  boards  — 
Ophelia  or  Juliet  —  as  Berlioz  shows  in  his  excited 
letters  to  his  friend  Fernand  at  the  time.  Can  that 
image  be  reconciled  with  the  "courtesan"  of  the  last 
movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all  that  was  tender 
and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee  fixe?  The 
Berlioz  specialists  have  been  at  pains  to  explain  the 
"affreuses  verites"  with  which  Berlioz  charged  her 
in  his  letter  to  Fernand  (April  30,  1830).  These 
truths,  unexplained,  may  have  been  nothing  more 
frightful  than  his  realization  that  Miss  Smithson  was 
less  a  goddess  than  a  flesh  and  blood  human  being 
who,  also,  was  losing  her  vogue.  The  poet's  "venge- 
ance" makes  no  sense,  except  that  illogic  is  the 
stuff  of  dreams.  It  would  also  be  an  over-simplifi- 
cation to  say  that  Berlioz  merely  wanted  to  use  a 
witches'  sabbath  in  his  score  and  altered  his  story 
accordingly.  Granted  that  it  is  the  music  that  mat- 
ters, how  many  would  forfeit  that  weird  finale,  un- 
touched in  kind?  Berlioz  did  indeed  decide  at  last 
to  omit  the  story  from  his  programs  (for  perform- 
ances of  the  Symphony  without  the  companion 
piece  Lelio*~).  He  no  doubt  realized  that  the  wild 
story  made  for  distraction  and  prejudice,  while  the 
bare  titles  allowed  the  music  to  speak  persuasively  in 
its  own  medium.  At  first,  when  he  drafted  and  re- 
drafted the  story,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having 
tried  to  draw  the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music, 


and  it  is  equally  plain  that  to  put  a  well-known  stage 
figure  into  his  story  would  have  helped  his  purpose. 
The  sensational  character  of  the  music  could  also 
have  been  intended  to  capture  public  attention  — 
which  it  did.  But  Berlioz  has  been  too  often  hauled 
up  for  judgment  for  inconsistencies  in  what  he 
wrote,  said,  and  did.  His  critics  (and  Adolphe 
Boschot  is  the  worst  offender  in  this)  have  been  too 
ready  to  charge  him  with  insincerity  or  pose.  His 
music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or  makes  them 
inconsequential. 

*  Lelio  was  intended  to  follow  the  Symphony.  The  "composer  of 
music"  speaks,  in  front  of  the  stage,  addressing  "friends,"  "pupils," 
"brigands,"  and  "spectres"  behind  it.  He  has  recovered  from  his 
opium  dreams  and  speculates  on  music  and  life  in  general,  after 
the  manner  of  Hamlet,  which  play  he  also  discusses. 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of 
wild  phantasmagoria  involving  the  composer's  ex- 
periences of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and  much  else 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  first  con- 
cept of  the  Symphony.  Jacques  Barzunf  brilliantly 
demonstrates  that  through  Chateaubriand  Berlioz 
well  knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia, 
of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of  Phedre,  of  the  execution 
of  Chenier.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  Tales  filled  him 
with  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural  and  De 
Ouincey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  in  de 
Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  contributed. 
But  who  in  our  age,  so  remote  from  the  literary 
aesthetic  of  that  one,  will  attempt  to  "understand" 
Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influences,  or  recon- 
cile them  with  a  "love  affair"  which  existed  purely 
in  his  own  imagination?  The  motivation  of  the 
simplest  music  is  not  to  be  penetrated  —  let  alone 
this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz  directed  his  rampant 
images,  visual,  musical  or  literary,  into  what  was  not 
only  a  symphonic  self-revelation,  but  a  well- 
proportioned,  dramatically  unified  symphony,  a 
revolution  in  the  whole  concept  of  instrumental 
music  comparable  only  to  the  Eroica  itself.* 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic 
music  by  the  year  1830  had  never  departed  from 
strictly  classical  proprieties.  The  waltz  was  as  yet 
little  more  than  a  rigidly  metrical  landler,  in  the  use 
of  which  Weber's  Invitation  to  the  Dance  (1819) 
was  the  latest  word.  Beethoven  had  been  dead  but 
a  few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Leonore 
Overtures  were  still  the  last  word  in  descriptive 
music.  Even  opera  with  its  fondness  for  eery  sub- 
jects had  produced  nothing  more  graphic  than  the 
Wolf's  Glen  scene  from  "Der  Freischiitz"  —  musical 
cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had  heard  at  the  Opera 
and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner 
was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen  with 
all  of  his  achievement  still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt 
was  not  to  invent  the  "symphonic  poem"  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling  Mephis- 
topheles,  various  paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Till  on 
the  scaffold  —  these  and  a  dozen  other  colorful  high 
spots  in  music  are  direct  descendants  of  the  Fantas- 
tique. 

Since  the  Fantastique  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
century  of  "program  music,"  the  blame  for  this 
dubious  but  now  diminishing  practice  has  been  laid 
upon  Berlioz.  Barzun  in  defense  of  Berlioz  has 
shown   that  "imitations  of  nature"  in  music  long 

t  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century,  1950. 


*  There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  this  Symphony  was  no  sudden 
convulsion  of  the  imagination,  but  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully 
considered  germination  —  a  masterfully  assembled  summation  of 
the  whole  artist  at  the  time.  The  persistent  and  pervading  theme  of 
the  Fantastique  grew  from  a  melody  which  Berlioz  composed  as  a 
song  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  which  was  connected  with  a  mute 
childhood  infatuation  with  a  girl  of  eighteen  whose  "pink  slippers" 
and  whose  name  —  Estelle  —  were  magic  to  him.  Ernest  Newman 
considers  it  probable  that  the  final  witches'  sabbath  movement  was 
first  planned  for  a  Walpurgisnacht  ballet  on  Faust  which  Berlioz 
had  intended  for  the  Opera,  and  that  the  waltz  and  slow  movement 
may  have  had  similar  beginnings.  The  sketches  for  an  intended 
opera  on  Les  Francs-Juges  contained,  according  to  Boschot,  the  first 
form  of  the  march.  After  the  first  performances,  Berlioz  was  to 
rewrite  the  slow  movement  and  march. 


Fourteenth  ^Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Friday  Evening,  July  26,  at  8:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

BERLIOZ 

Overture,  "The  Corsair,"  Op.  21 

"Harold  in  Italy":  Symphony  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.     Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy  (Adagio;  Allegro) 
II.     March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  their  Evening  Hymn  (Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress  (Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes  (Allegro  frenetico) 

Soloist:  Joseph  de  Pasquale 


INTERMISSION 


Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14A 

I.     Reveries,  Passions  (Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai) 
II.     A  Ball  (Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo) 

III.  Scene  in  the  Meadows  (Adagio) 

IV.  March  to  the  Scaffold  (Allegretto  non  troppo) 

V.     Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath  (Larghetto:  Allegro) 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 
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antedated  him,  and  that  Berlioz  expressed  himself 
clearly  and  judiciously  on  what  he  called  the  "genre 
instrumental  expressif,"  while  composing  in  like 
good  taste.  Mr.  Barzun  makes  a  penetrating  and 
illuminating  study  of  program  music  in  a  long  chap- 
ter which  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  hope 
to  reach  an  understanding  on  that  vexed  subject. 
This  writer  clears  away  the  considerable  underbrush 
from  what  he  calls  "the  intellectual  thickets"  which 
have  grown  up  about  Berlioz's  supposed  program  in- 
tentions and  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  "if 
we  could  by  magic  clear  our  minds  of  cant,  all  we 
should  need  as  an  introduction  to  the  score  would 
consist  of  a  musical  analysis  such  as  Schumann 
wrote,  or  more  recently  T.  S.  Wotton.""|" 

The  "Estelle"  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction (played  after  the  opening  chord,  by  the 
muted  strings).  The  melody  proper,  the  idee  fixe, 
which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and 
which  is  to  recur,  transformed,  in  each  succeeding 
movement,  contains  the  "Estelle"  phrase  from  its 
sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the  lover's 
sighs. 

The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement, 
which  makes  full  use  of  the  idee  fixe,  is  character- 
ized by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in  the 
least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by 
the  harmonic  color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect 
of  the  swift,  running  passages  in  the  accompani- 
ment. Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate 
and  dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  "artist"  de- 
claring his  passion.  For  all  its  freedom,  there  is  a 
clear  exposition  with  a  second  theme  in  the  domi- 
nant, followed  by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development 
(unorthodox  and  richly  resourceful),  a  return  to 
the  original  form  of  the  theme  with  the  added  voice 
of  the  solo  oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re- 
working, praised  by  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo 
coda,  "religiosamente." 

In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  "ball  scene"  is 
the  waltz-scherzo.  Its  main  theme,  which  is  intro- 
duced simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweeping  intro- 
duction of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is 
sinuous  and  swaying  in  a  way  which  must  have  re- 
vealed to  audiences  of  1830  new  possibilities  in  the 
"valse"  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping 
rotations  of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the 
idee  fixe  (sounding  quite  natural  in  the  triple 
rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and  oboe.  The 
waltz  theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  move- 
ment, except  for  a  pianissimo  interruption  by  the 
persistent  motive  (clarinet  and  horn)  before  the 
close. 

The  Scene  au  Champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet 
between  the  English  horn  and  the  oboe  "in  the  dis- 
tance," as  of  one  shepherd  answering  another.  At 
the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  English 
horn  returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no 


t  Berlioz:  Four  works  (Musical  Pilgrim  Series)  gives  an  admirable 
detailed  analysis  with  notations. 
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response  save  the  soft  rumbling  of  distant  thunder. 
as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm.  This  bu- 
colic prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the 
main  body  of  the  movement  by  notation,  musical 
precedent,  or  any  plausible  "program."  Yet  any 
sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imagi- 
native movement  of  the  symphony,  where  the  idee 
fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly  worked,  appears  in 
the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  romantic 
exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  gallows  rolls  inexorably  with 
resolute  and  unrelaxing  rhythm  to  its  thundering 
close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet  fills  a  sudden 
silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe, 
heard  only  this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a 
mighty  chord.  This  ironclad  movement  is  in  com- 
plete and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone 
before.  But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  Nuit  de 
Sabbat,  is  fearsome  in  another  way  —  its  many  weird 
effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  symphony,  must  have 
been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and  musty 
concert  world  of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could  have 
summoned  such  new  colors  from  the  depths  and 
heights  of  the  orchestra.  The  first  allegro  again 
softly  brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now  its 
grace  and  ardor  is  gone,  and  presently  the  violins 
defile  it  with  sharp  accents  and  sardonic,  mocking 
trills.  The  E-flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the 
whole  orchestra  becomes  vertiginous  with  it.  Then 
comes  the  tolling  bells  and  the  chant  of  death.  The 
theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6-8  rhythm,  foreshad- 
owing a  certain  apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes  the 
subject  of  a  double  fugue  in  the  final  section,  en- 
titled "Rande  du  Sabbat,"  where  it  is  ingeniously 
combined  with  the  Dies  Irae. 
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Chamber  Music  Concerts  Sundays  at  4  P.  M. 
From  June  30  through  September  1 

$2.00  Phone:  Canaan,  Conn.,  TAylor  4-7126 


'B&hkOteM 


Your   Year-Round   Vacationland 
Your    Permanent    Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexecelled  business 
opportunities,  there's  no  place  like  the  Berkshire 
Hills!  A  renowned  resort  area,  the  Berkshires 
offer  a  skilled  labor  supply,  easy  access  to 
major  markets  and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good  transportation. 
Now  that  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its  delightful 
suburbs  are  just  a  short  drive  from  Boston  and 
New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

50  South  Street,  Pittsfield  00,  Mass. 
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formerly  Calypso 


WALKER  STREET,    LENOX 

Open  Monday  -  Saturday 
9:10   to   5:30   P.M. 


TICKET  AGENCY 
Jacob's  Pillow 
Music  Barn  Tel.  840 


THE  POTTING  SHED  at  Music  Inn 

is  not  a  play  by  Graham  Greene 

It  is  a  place  to  dine  indoors  or  out,  to  dance  if  you 
wish,  to  have  a  leisurely  meal  or  a  quicker  snack. 
There  is  an  awninged  terrace,  an  outdoor  fireplace 
for  hors  d'oeuvres,  a  brick  floored  tap  room,  and  a 
general  air  of  no  hurry.  It  is  called  the  Potting 
Shed  because  that  is  what  it  was  —  the  potting  shed 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  estates  in  the  Berkshires. 
We  grow  a  good  deal  of  honeysuckle  in  it  still. 
Adjacent  to  Music  Barn,  on  the  grounds  of  Music 
Inn.    Come  by  before  and  after  concerts. 

lVa   miles  from  Lenox,  via  Route  183  or 
Stockbridge  Road. 

Lenox  277 


»»»»»»»»»»T»»*TT»y»»T^y' 


Fifteenth  (Program 


L'Enfance  du  Christ,  Trilogie  Sacree, 
Op.  25 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote  St.  Andre,  France,  December  11,  1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 


Berlioz  composed  the  chorus  entitled  Adieu  des  Bergers 
in  October  1850  and  conducted  it  at  a  concert  in  the  Salle 
Sainte  Cecile  in  Paris,  November  2,  1850.  He  composed 
the  overture  to  precede  this  and  the  tenor  recitative  to 
follow  it  QLe  Repos  de  la  Sainte  Famille')  in  1853  and 
conducted  three  numbers  under  the  title  La  Fuite  en 
Egypte  in  Leipzig,  November  30,  1853.  He  composed  the 
last  part  (L'Arrivee  a  Sais)  in  January  1854;  the  first  part 
(Le  Songe  d'Herode')  July  27,  1854.  The  text  is  Berlioz's 
own. 

The  "Sacred  Trilogy"  thus  came  into  being  in  piecemeal 
fashion,  expanding  from  the  center  in  both  directions.  The 
composer  conducted  the  whole  at  the  Salle  Herz  in  Paris, 
December  10,  1854. 

Berlioz  drew  his  subject  from  the  Second  Chapter 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  relating  the 
story  in  his  own  words,  filling  it  out  into  an  ampler 
but  simple  and  homely  narration,  which  in  turn 
introduces  dialogue  where  there  is  verbal  as  well 
as  musical  characterization.  Berlioz  creates  briefly 
the  figures  of  the  Roman  centurion,  and  of  Polyd- 
orus,  the  Captain  of  Herod's  patrol,  who  takes 
orders  from  his  king.  Berlioz's  conception  of  Herod 
haunted  by  fear  for  his  throne  and  his  life,  beset 
by  terrifying  dreams,  is  quite  in  accord  with 
history.* 

But  Berlioz  departs  from  the  story  of  St.  Matthew 
when  he  replaces  the  Magi  from  the  Orient,  a  de- 
vout and  benevolent  trio,  with  soothsayers  of  Judea 
—  "Les  devins,"  who  are  thoroughly  evil  characters. 
According  to  Matthew,  the  wise  men  came  to  Herod 
with  their  revelation,  were  sent  by  him  to  Bethlehem 
to  confirm  it,  and  thereupon,  with  true  wisdom, 
avoided  further  parley  with  the  aroused  Herod  and 
"departed  into  their  own  country  another  way." 
According  to  Matthew,  then,  the  "Massacre  of  the 
innocents"  was  the  sole  decision  of  Herod.  Not  so 
Berlioz,  who  was  alert  for  dramatic  possibilities.  His 
soothsayers  first  heard  the  prophecy  from  Herod's 
lips  as  he  recounted  a  dream  of  a  newborn  babe  who 
was  to  supersede  him,  and  immediately  advised  the 

*  This  was  the  Herod  who  murdered  his  political  opponents  without 
scruple,  including  Antigonus,  and  —  with  a  single  order  —  forty- 
five  of  the  Sadducsean  Sanhedrin,  who  supported  Antigonus;  when, 
later,  intrigue  became  a  family  matter,  he  put  to  death,  at  different 
times,  Antipater,  his  son  by  the  first  of  his  ten  wives,  Doris;  his 
wife  Mariamme,  and  their  two  surviving  sons.  If  he  deserved  the 
title  of  "The  Great,"  it  was  by  comparison  with  his  successor,  his 
youngest  son,  Antipas,  the  Herod  who  was  responsible  for  the  dead) 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  who  was  as  weak  an  administrator  as  his 
father  had  been  a  crafty  one. 

There  is  a  fable,  not  accepted  by  historians,  that  Herod  on  his 
deathbed  ordered  the  massacre  of  large  numbers  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Judsea,  planning  a  bloody  spectacle  by  which  he  would  sur- 
round his  funeral  with  general  and  sincere  lamentations,  but  that 
his  sister  Salome  countermanded  the  order  just  before  he  died. 


"...the  illusion  that  the  music  emanates  from  him."  Igor  Markevitch  conducts  the  Symphony  of  the  Air. 


...  a  sensitive  balance 
between  head  and  heart 

In  the  chorus  of  critical  acclaim  that  follows  a 
Markevitch  concert,  one  comment  recurs— he  has 
"remarkable  ability  to  appeal  as  much  to  the  intellect 
as  to  the  emotions."  And  again  . . .  "Just  as  there  can 
be  no  great  conducting  without  high  imagination  and 
emotional  ardor,  so  there  can  be  none  without  that 
complete  technical  and  intellectual  grasp.  With 
Markevitch  every  aspect  of  conducting  is  possessed 
completely." 

This  dual  quality  is  particularly  evident  in 
Markevitch's  structural  shaping  of  big  demanding 
scores  such  as  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  (DL  9907*) 
and  the  Beethoven  "Eroica"  (DL  9912*).  Under  his 
baton,  the  Symphony  of  the  Air  responds  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 

Other  Decca  Gold  Label  Albums  which  demonstrate 
the  superlative  ability  of  Igor  Markevitch  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  are :  Berlioz'  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  Op.  14  (DL  9783)*;  and  Harold  In  Italy y 
Op.  16,  Heinz  Kirchner,  solo  viola  (DL  9841)* 
Hear  these  amazing  recordings  in  HI-FI— you'll  find 
you  are  hearing  subtleties,  sonorities  in  the  score  never 
before  audible,  except  in  a  "live"  performance. 


SYMPHONY  NO.i 
MARKEVITCH 
SYMPHONY  C*  THE  AIR 


DECCA" 

*GOLD  LABEL.  .  .  "*V     A  NEW  WOR LD   OF  SOUND* 

•Recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  "DL"  indicates  33V3  Long  Play  Records. 
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Welcome  To  Williams  Inn 
and   Beautiful  Williamstown 
At  the  Top  of  the  Berkshires 

LUNCHEON  overlooking  famous  gardens 
and  Berkshire  Mountains  then  —  18  holes 
of  golf  on  "sporty"  Taconic  Course  or  a 
tour  of  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark 
Art  Institute  (one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing art  collections  in  America). 

COCKTAILS  on  our  Outdoor  Terrace  fol- 
lowed by  dinner  in  one  of  our  air  condi- 
tioned Dining  Rooms  then  —  a  superb 
play  at  the  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 
(also  air  conditioned). 


John   F.  Treadway,   Innkeeper 

Telephone  —  Williamstown   550 

First  of  the  famous   Treadway  Inns 

WILLIAMS  INN     WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

THEATRE 

FOUNDATION.   INC. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
AN  EQUITY  COMPANY 
1957  SEASON  SCHEDULE 


July  5-13      "TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST 

MOON" 
July  16-20     "AN  ASTASIA" 
July  23-27     'THE  RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE" 

July  30-August.  3     "A  VIEW  FROM  THE 

BRIDGE" 
Aug.  6-10      A  COMEDY  (To  Be  Announced) 
Aug.  13-17   "THE  ENCHANTED" 
Aug.  20-24   "ORPHEUS  DESCENDING" 
Aug.  27-31    "CAESAR  AND  CLEOPATRA" 

July  21 -THE  NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSIC 

ANTIQUA 
(in    its   only   Berkshire   performance    of   the    1957 
season.     Sunday  afternoon  at  3:00  p.m.) 

Box  Office  Prices: 

Evenings  —   Tuesday  thru   Saturday  at   8:30  p.m. 

$1.50,  $2.25,  $2.75  tax  included 

Matinee  Saturday  —  at  2:30  p.m. 

$1.25,  $2.00  tax  included 

For  information  or  reservations: 

Phone  — Williamstown   538  Write  —  Box   468 

AIR       CONDITIONED 


massacre. f  In  attributing  this  abominable  suggestion 
to  the  soothsayers,  Berlioz's  motive  was  —  as  always 
—  musical.  He  obviously  wanted  to  depict  hair- 
raising  conjurations. 

In  a  prologue,  the  narrator  prepares  the  listener 
for  the  story  of  Jesus'  birth  and  the  terror  which 
filled  Herod,  fearful  of  his  throne.  Scene  I  is  a 
conversation  in  a  street  of  Jerusalem  between  a 
Roman  centurion  and  Polydorus,  an  officer  of  the 
watch.  Polydorus  tells  his  fellow  soldier  of  the 
fears  of  Herod,  who  compells  him  to  be  constantly 
on  watch.  The  second  scene  is  the  interior  of 
Herod's  Palace:  A  dream  has  been  haunting  Herod 
that  a  child  newborn  threatens  his  throne.  He 
consults  the  soothsayers,  who  after  some  weird  in- 
cantations confirm  the  omen.  Since  none  may  know 
who  this  child  is,  he  must  "order  death  upon  all 
newborn  children  in  Jerusalem." 

The  next  scene  is  the  stable  in  Bethlehem.  Mary 
and  Joseph  rejoice  tenderly  in  their  child.  A  choir 
of  invisible  angels  tell  them  that  the  baby  is  in 
danger.  They  must  flee  at  once  into  the  desert 
toward  Egypt. 

Part  II,  "The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  opens  with  the 
farewell  of  the  shepherds  to  the  Holy  Family.  The 
narrator  tells  how  the  travelers  have  stopped  to  rest 
at  a  spring  in  the  desert.  "Then  they  sat  in  the 
leafy  shade  of  three  palm  trees,  the  ass  grazing,  the 
child  sleeping,  the  holy  travelers  in  slumber  too, 
lulled  by  sweet  dreams,  the  angels  of  heaven  around 
them  kneeling  in  adoration  of  the  holy  child." 

Part  III  describes  the  arrival  of  Sais.  The  two 
are  compelled  to  stop  through  fatigue,  for  they  have 
walked  for  three  days.  They  are  among  a  hostile 
people,  but  they  must  ask  for  food  and  shelter. 
Joseph  cries  that  the  mother  is  dying  and  the  child 
has  no  milk.  Twice  they  knock  at  a  door  and  twice 
are  haughtily  turned  away.  At  a  third  house  Mary 
joins  her  plea  to  that  of  Joseph.  This  time  the 
father  of  the  family  receives  them  with  kindness 
and  compassion,  and  gives  them  food  and  rest.  He 
finds  that  Joseph  is  a  carpenter,  and  since  he  is  one 
too,  he  suggests  that  they  live  and  work  together. 
For  their  entertainment  a  trio  is  played  by  the 
young  Ishmaelites. 

"Thus  it  happened,"  concludes  the  narrator,  "that 
the  Saviour  was  saved  by  an  infidel.  Through  ten 
years  Mary,  and  Joseph  with  her,  watched  in  their 
son  the  flowering  of  a  sublime  gentleness,  infinite 
tenderness,  mingled  with  wisdom.     At  length  they 

t  If  "The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  were  to  he  found  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Roman  province  of  Judaea,  the  mere  mention  of  it  would 
substantiate  the  fact  of  a  miraculous  prophecy  by  the  Magi  and  put 
the  foretelling-  of  Jesus  into  history  itself.  The  decree  of  Herod 
was  indeed  limited  to  the  community  of  Bethlehem  (according  to 
Matthew  but  not  Berlioz),  but  was  surely  outrageous  enough  to 
have  found  some  remark  by  Josephus  Flavius  or  some  other  chroni- 
cler of  the  ancient  Jews.  Incidentally,  any  confirmation  of  the 
massacre  would  have  fixed  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  not 
later  than  4  B.C.,  which  was  the  last  year  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  only  other  Gospel 
which  deals  with  the  birth  of  Jesus,  describes  the  Holy  Family  not 
as  living  in  Bethlehem  but  as  having  gone  there  for  taxation  by 
Caesar  Augustus  (St.  Luke  mentions  no  Magi  nor  massacre  nor 
flight).  This  tax  census  would  place  the  date  of  birth  as  not  later 
than  6  b.c. 


Fifteenth  Program 

MUSIC  SHED 
Saturday  Evening,  July  27,  at  8:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 
BERLIOZ 

"L'Enfance  du  Christ,"  Sacred  Trilogy,  Op.  25 

I 

HEROD'S  DREAM 

Recitative 

Night  March 

Herod's  'Dream 

Chorus  of  Soothsayers 

The  Stable  in  Bethlehem 

Angel  Chorus 

II 

THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT 
Overture 

Farewell  of  the  Shepherds 

The  Holy  Family  at  Rest 

INTERMISSION 

III 

THE  ARRIVAL  AT  SAKS 
Recitative 

The  Arrival  at  Sais 

Trio  of  the  Young  Ishmaelites 

Chorus 

Flutes:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer;  James  Pappoutsakis 
Harp:  Bernard  Zighera 

Narrator  (and  Centurion)      ....  Cesare  Valletti,  Tenor 

Mary Florence  Kopleff,  Contralto 

Joseph Gerard  Souzay,  Baritone 

Herod  \ 

Polydorus  v .      .      .      .      Donald  Gramm,  Bass 

The   Father   of   a    Family  / 

Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon 
baldwin     piano  rcavictorrecords 
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DISTINCTIVELY  ORIGINAL 

Town  and  Travel  Wear 
in 

Separates  —  Sportswear 

Casual  Dresses 

Pringle  Cashmeres 

Fashion  Accessories 

Unusual  Gifts 


S^%^N,^^S^^*Sl«^*-s^w» 


Millerton,  N.  Y.  Route  44 


Closest  Inn  to  Tanglewood 
AVALOCH 

Offers  Vacationers  Full  Resort  Facilities 

TWO  DINING  ROOMS  OPEN  TO 
THE  PUBLIC 


THE   WEST    HOU  SE 

Featuring  a  lavish  decorated  Sunday  evening  buffet, 
a  Monday  evening  eight  course  four  wine  gourmet 
dinner,  and  on  other  evenings  a  wide  variety  from 
our  menu. 


THE  FIVE  REASONS 

STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE  AND  COURTYARD 

FEATURING  CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAK, 
CHICKEN,  SHISH  KA-BOB  AND  THIRTY 
KINDS  OF  IMPORTED  BEER. 


Outdoor  Dining  and  Dancing 


returned  to  the  land  of  their  origin,  that  he  might 
fulfill  his  mission  of  salvation,  which  would  redeem 
the  human  race  for  eternity."  The  chorus  joins 
the  narrator  in  a  tender  "amen." 


CESARE  VALLETTI,  born  in  Rome,  December  18, 
1922,  and  educated  there,  made  his  La  Scala  debut  in  195 1. 
It  was  in  1953  that  he  began  his  present  association  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association,  and  since  then  he  has 
divided  his  time  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  With 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  appeared  in  Don  Giovanni, 
The  Barber  of  Seville,  Manon,  Don  Pasquale  and  Cosi  fan 
tutte. 


GfiRARD  SOUZAY  was  born  in  Angers,  France,  of 
musical  parents.  His  education  did  not  include  a  serious 
study  of  voice  until  he  was  nineteen.  He  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1941,  and  graduating  with  honors 
made  his  professional  debut  in  1943.  Mr.  Souzay's  career 
has  included  numerous  European  appearances  in  recitals, 
with  orchestras  and  in  opera.  He  was  first  heard  with  this 
Orchestra  in  1952. 


FLORENCE  KOPLEFF,  born  in  New  York  City,  also 
had  her  musical  education  there.  She  began  her  profes- 
sional career  as  a  member  of  Robert  Shaw's  Collegiate 
Chorale.  She  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Bach's  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew, 
April  3-4,  1953. 

DONALD  GRAMM,  born  in  Milwaukee,  began  his 
musical  training  there  at  an  early  age,  later  becoming  a 
scholarship  student  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  has 
sung  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company  and  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  this  and  a  number  of  other  or- 
chestras. His  voice  has  long  been  familiar  on  radio  and 
television. 


Sixteenth  "Program 

Excerpts  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Dramatic  Symphony,  Op.  17 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born  December  11,  1803,  in  Cote  St.  Andre; 
died  March  8,  1869,  in  Paris. 


"Romeo  et  Juliette,  Symphonie  dramatique  avec  Choeurs, 
Solos  de  Chant  et  Prologue  en  recitatif  choral,  composee 
d'apres  la  Tragedie  de  Shakespeare,"  was  written  in  1839. 
The  first  performance  was  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Cow- 
servatoire  in  Paris,  November  24,  1839,  Berlioz  conducting. 

"There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  character  of 
this  work,"  writes  Berlioz  in  a  preface  to  the  score. 
"Although  voices  are  frequently  employed,  this  is 
not  a  concert-opera  or  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony 
with  chorus.  If  song  occurs  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
for  the  dramatic  scenes  in  which  sentiments  and 
passions  are  to  be  expressed  by  the  orchestra." 

In  the  Introduction,  labelled  "Combats,  Tumults," 
Berlioz  takes  us  at  once,  as  did  Shakespeare,  into  the 
streets  of  Verona,  where  the  air  is  tense  between  the 
two  houses,  and  the  slightest  spark  can  flare  into  a 
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duel  or  a  general  brawl.  This  introduction  is  a 
fugato  on  what  could  be  called  a  rapier-like  subject. 
It  is  a  three  part  fugue,  introduced  by  the  string 
choirs  and  presently  reinforced  by  the  whole  orches- 
tra. Those  who  once  protested  that  Berlioz  the 
"colorist"  was  deficient  in  counterpoint  would  have 
done  well  to  examine  these  pages. 

Scene  d'amour.  Nuit  sereine  —  Le  Jardin  de 
Capulet,  silencieux  et  desert 

"If  you  ask  me  which  of  my  works  I  prefer,"  wrote 
Berlioz  in  1858,  "my  answer  is  that  of  most  artists: 
the  love  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

The  movement  opens  with  an  allegretto  (pianis- 
simo) for  the  strings,  to  which  voices  of  the  horns 
and  flutes  are  added.  An  adagio  begins  with  the 
muted  strings;  expressive  single  voices  of  the  violas, 
horn,  and  'cellos  stand  out  in  music  of  increasing 
ardor  and  richness.  A  recitative  passage  from  the 
solo  'cello  suggests  the  voice  of  Romeo,  although 
the  movement  is  developed  in  purely  musical  fash- 
ion. It  dies  away  at  last  and  ends  upon  a  pizzicato 
chord. 

La  reine  Mab,  ou  la  fee  des  songes,  Scherzo. 

The  Scherzo,  Prestissimo,  is  pianissimo  almost 
throughout.  The  place  of  a  Trio  is  taken  by  an 
allegretto  section  which  recurs.  "Queen  Mab  in 
her  microscopic  car,"  wrote  Berlioz  to  his  friend 
Heine,  "attended  by  the  buzzing  insects  of  a  sum- 
mer's night  and  launched  at  full  gallop  by  her  tiny 
horses,  fully  displayed  to  the  Brunswick  public  her 


lovely  drollery  and  her  thousand  caprices.  But  you 
will  understand  my  anxiety  on  this  subject;  for  you, 
the  poet  of  fairies  and  elves,  the  own  brother  of 
those  graceful  and  malicious  little  creatures,  know 
only  too  well  with  what  slender  thread  their  veil 
of  gauze  is  woven,  and  how  serene  must  be  the  sky 
beneath  which  their  many-colored  tints  sport  freely 
in  the  pale  starlight." 

Romeo  seul  —  Tristesse  —  Concert  et  Bal.  Grande 
Fete  chez  Capulet. 

The  movement  opens  Andante  malinconico  e  sos- 
tenuto  with  a  pianissimo  phrase  for  the  violins, 
which,  developed  into  increasingly  fervid  expression, 
seems  to  reflect  the  contemplation  of  the  melan- 
choly lover  who  has  strayed  into  the  hostile  territory 
of  the  Capulets'  palace.  Dancing  rhythms  become 
the  background  of  his  thoughts.  In  a  section 
marked  Larghetto  espressivo  there  is  a  melody  for 
the  wood  winds  over  pizzicato  arabesques  for  the 
'cellos.  The  tempo  becomes  allegro  and  the  ball- 
room strains  more  insistent.  The  themes  of  the 
Larghetto  and  the  Allegro  are  combined.  The 
isolated  figure  of  Romeo  intermittently  holds  the 
attention,  the  music  of  festivity  recurring  and 
bringing  the  close. 

It  was  in  December,  1838,  that  Paganini,  excited 
by  a  performance  of  Berlioz's  Harold  in  Italy,  knelt 
down  upon  the  stage  in  the  presence  of  lingering 
members  of  the  orchestra  and  kissed  the  composer's 
hand  —  this  according  to  the  memoirs  of  Berlioz, 
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who  also  tells  how  he  received  from  Paganini  a 
note  of  appreciation  enclosing  a  bank  draft  for  20,- 
000  francs.  The  gift  seemed  the  more  incredible 
in  that  Paganini  had  a  reputation  for  being  close- 
fisted.  It  was  whispered  at  the  time  that  the  virtuoso 
was  making  a  gesture  of  generosity  for  public  effect; 
others  said  that  he  was  taking  the  credit  of  an  anony- 
mous donor.  Berlioz  indignantly  repudiated  these 
cabals.  His  gratitude  to  Paganini  was  beyond 
words.  He  looked  upon  the  gift  as  a  release  from 
the  routine  of  this  musical  journalism,  which  would 
enable  him  to  compose  the  music  of  his  heart's 
desire.  He  told  this  to  Paganini  and  consulted  him 
as  to  what  the  subject  of  the  work  might  be. 
Paganini  answered: 

"I  cannot  advise  you.  You  know  best  what  suits 
you  best." 

A  wise  answer!  Berlioz's  mind  was  his  own,  and 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  subject  which 
he  had  been  nurturing  for  years,  was  the  inevitable 
decision.  It  was  six  years  before  that  he  had  first 
beheld  the  lovely  Irish  actress,  Henrietta  Smithson, 
in  the  part  of  Juliet,  which  had  transported  him  even 
more  powerfully  than  her  Ophelia  of  the  night 
before. 

"Ah,  what  a  change  from  the  dull  gray  skies  and 
icy  winds  of  Denmark  to  the  burning  sun,  the  per- 
fumed nights  of  Italy!  From  the  melancholy,  the 
cruel  irony,  the  tears,  the  mourning,  the  lowering 
destiny  of  Hamlet,  what  a  transition  to  the  im- 
petuous youthful  love,  the  long-drawn  kisses,  the 
vengeance,  the  despairing  fatal  conflict  of  love  and 
death  in  those  hapless  lovers!  By  the  third  act,  half 
suffocated  by  my  emotion,  with  the  grip  of  an  iron 
hand  upon  my  heart,  I  cried  to  myself:  'I  am  lost! 
I  am  lost!'  Knowing  no  English,  I  could  grope  but 
mistily  through  the  fog  of  a  translation,  could  see 
Shakespeare  only  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.  The  poetic 
weft  that  winds  its  golden  thread  in  network 
through  those  marvelous  creations  was  invisible  to 
me  then;  yet,  as  it  was,  how  I  much  learned!  An 
English  critic  has  stated  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  that,  on  seeing  Miss  Smithson  that  night,  I 
said:  'I  will  marry  Juliet,  and  write  my  greatest 
symphony  on  the  play.'  I  did  both,  but  I  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  was  in  far  too  much 
perturbation  to  entertain  such  ambitious  dreams. 
Only  through  much  tribulation  were  both  ends 
gained." 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Henrietta  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  symphony.  She  was  rather  the 
first  eloquent  spokesman  before  Berlioz  of  a  subject 
which  was  written  in  his  stars.  The  once  entranc- 
ing "Juliet,"  whose  statuesque  beauty  and  sweet, 
dulcet  voice  had  deprived  her  admirer  of  all  reason, 
had  since  become  a  dumpy,  pedestrian  wife,  nag- 
ging, complaining,  indulging  in  fits  of  jealousy. 
But  Berlioz'  vision  of  Juliet  was  undimmed.  He 
speaks  of  his  delight  at  last  in  plunging  into  his 
beloved  subject:  "of  floating  into  a  halcyon  sea  of 
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poetry,  wafted  onward  by  the  sweet,  soft  breeze  of 
imagination;  warmed  by  the  golden  sun  of  love  un- 
veiled by  Shakespeare."  Berlioz'  first  impressions 
seem  to  have  been  absolutely  indelible.  He  tells  us 
of  the  intensity  of  his  childhood  infatuation  for 
"Estelle"  which  stayed  with  him  to  his  last  years: 
"The  other  love  came  to  me  in  my  manhood,"  he 
wrote  after  his  wife's  death,  "with  Shakespeare  in 
the  burning  bush  of  Sinai,  amid  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  poetry  entirely  new  to  me.  It  pros- 
trated me,  and  my  heart  and  my  whole  being  were 
invaded  by  a  cruel,  maddening  passion  in  which 
the  love  of  a  great  artist  and  the  love  of  a  great  art 
were  mingled  together,  each  intensifying  the  other." 
"She  inspired  you,"  Liszt  then  wrote  to  him  from. 
Weimar,  "you  sang  of  her;  her  task  was  done."  And 
Jules  Janin,  his  loyal  literary  colleague,  then  wrote 
lines  in  long  retrospect  which  must  have  deeply 
touched  the  composer: 

"With  what  cruel  rapidity  pass  away  the  divini- 
ties of  fable!  How  frail  they  are,  these  frail  children 
of  Shakespeare  and  Corneille!  Alas!  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when,  one  summer's  evening,  in  all  the 
arrogance  of  youth,  we  saw  her  in  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  road  to  Verona,  Juliet  with  her  Romeo, 
Juliet,  trembling  in  the  intoxication  of  her  happi- 
ness, listening  to  the  nightingale  of  the  night  and 
the  lark  of  the  morning.  She  was  in  white,  and 
listening  dreamily,  with  a  sublime  fire  in  her  half- 
averted  glance.  In  her  lovely,  pure  golden  voice  we 
heard  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Shakespeare  ringing 
out  in  triumphant  tones,  instinct  with  undying  life. 
i  \  whole  world  was  hanging  on  the  grace,  the  voice, 
the  enchanting  power  of  this  woman." 

Berlioz'  first  raptures  over  the  "Juliet"  who  was 
destined  to  become  his  wife  were  mingled  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  which  was  surely  some- 
thing far  more  than  hypnotism  by  the  Irish  beauty. 
It  ran  in  full  accord  with  the  new  "discovery"  of 
Shakespeare  by  literary  Paris,  a  discovery  in  which 
Berlioz  was  a  leading  spirit,  but  still  one  of  many. 
Shakespeare  could  be  called  Berlioz'  greatest  love 
of  all.  He  made  musical  use  in  one  way  or  another 
(besides  a  youthful  attempt  at  "The  Tempest")  of 
"Hamlet,"  for  which  he  wrote  incidental  music; 
"King  Lear,"  his  title  of  any  overture;  and  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing"  (his  opera,  "Beatrice  et 
Benedict"}.  This  is  proof  less  of  Berlioz'  literary 
taste,  for  he  knew  almost  no  English,  than  of  the 
strong  romantic  side  of  the  Bard,  the  reaching 
power  of  his  combined  ardor  and  melancholy  as 
prime  dramatic  material. 

Overture  to  "Neues  Vom  Tage" 

Paul  Hindemith 
Born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfort,  November  16,  1895 


News  of  the  Day,  an  opera  in  three  parts  first 
produced  in  Berlin,  June  8,  1929,  under  Otto 
Klemperer,  was  (excepting  Mathis  der  Maler}  the 


last  of  several  ventures  by  Hindemith  for  the  stage. 
He  had  composed  three  one  act  pieces  in  1921-1922: 
Morder,  Hoffnung  der  Frauen,  Das  Nusch-Nuschi, 
a  play  for  Burmese  marionettes,  and  Sancta  Susanna. 
Cardillac,  a  three  act  tragedy  after  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann, he  composed  in  1926.  Hin  und  zuruck,  a 
one  act  comedy,  was  composed  in  1927. 

Working  with  Marcellus  Schiffer  (in  News  of  the 
Day}  Hindemith  contrived  a  fantastic  story  in  a 
succession  of  scenes  which  might  have  been  called 
"The  Adventures  of  a  Divorce  Suit."  The  thesis  was 
that  a  family  scandal  can  become  so  completely  the 
concern  of  the  newspaper-reading  world  that  the  out- 
come for  the  characters  involved  can  be  of  secondary 
importance.  A  married  couple  addicted  to  quarrel- 
ling decide  to  get  a  divorce,  and  hire  a  co-respondent, 
whose  zeal  in  creating  compromising  situations  be- 
comes more  personal  than  professional  until  a  fine 
bit  of  scandal  results.  At  last  the  couple  would  like 
to  drop  the  suit  and  be  reconciled,  but  the  "chorus 
of  newspaper  readers"  will  have  none  of  it.  "You 
are  no  longer  private  persons;  you  appear  in  the 
papers;  you  are  the  News  of  the  Day!  You  must  be 
divorced!  The  reader  is  entitled  to  his  rights!" 

The  libretto  falls  into  a  series  of  loosely  con- 
nected scenes  —  the  home,  a  museum  rendezvous,  a 
hotel  bathroom,  a  prison  cell,  a  marriage  license 
bureau.  The  score  on  the  other  hand  is  closely  and 
elaborately  worked  out,  too  much  so,  according  to 
critics  at  the  time,  to  match  the  light  nature  of  the 
text. 

The  Overture  opens  fortissimo  with  brilliant 
string  figures,  "moderately  fast,  fresh  and  pointed" 
(sehr  frisch  und  knapp).  There  is  a  brief  middle 
section,  opening  with  a  bassoon  solo  over  strings 
pizzicato,  and  a  return  of  the  principal  matter.  The 
composer  has  provided  a  lively  close,  taken  from  a 
cabaret  scene  in  the  third  part  of  the  opera. 

Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 
(Matthias  the  Painter") 

Paul  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from 
his  then  unperformed  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first 
played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  under 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934. 

The  opera  Mathis  der  Maler,  after  lying  unplayed  for 
years,  was  at  last  brought  to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater 
in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler,  May  28, 
1938.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  Opera  was 
given  by  Boston  University  February  17,  1956,  under  the 
direction  of  Sarah  Caldwell. 

Before  Hindemith's  Mathis  der  Maler  was  made 
known  as  a  stage  piece,  those  who  examined  and 
described  the  "Symphony"  which  the  composer 
drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three 
movements  with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isen- 
heim  -Altar  piece  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Col- 
mar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork  of  Matthias 
Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter 
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who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the 
composer  identifies  the  three  movements  specifically 
enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups  of  Griine- 
wald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera 
is  considered,  for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts 
figure  importantly  in  the  opera,  and  are  lifted 
bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces  too,  with 
their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the 
dramatic  action.  For  example,  the  third  movement, 
"The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  becomes,  in 
the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter  him- 
self, drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the 
Reformation,  distracted  for  the  moment  from  his 
entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the 
opera.  Its  principal  melody,  "Es  sungen  drei  Engel," 
appears  frequently  in  the  opera  itself,  and  is  some- 
times varied,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an 
added  effect  by  choral  treatment.  "The  Entomb- 
ment" becomes  the  intermezzo  in  the  final  scene, 
and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 
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Entr'acte 
The  Adventurous  Listener 

"Two  and  I  think  only  two,  requisites  are  essential  to 
understanding  the  art  of  our  time.  The  first  is  tolerance; 
the  second  is  repeated  exposure." 

—  Frederick  P.   Walkey,   Director  of  the  deCordova  and 
Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Mass. 

It  is  plain  enough  when  a  new  and  arresting  work 
is  performed  at  a  symphony  concert  anywhere  that 
the  reception  is  mixed.  Comments  in  the  corridors 
seem  to  extend  from  elation  to  resentment.  Friend- 
ships are  sometimes  strained.  One  could  find  almost 
any  opinion:  the  piece  is  an  exciting,  new  appari- 
tion in  the  world;  it  is  interesting  and  rather  amus- 
ing; it  has  its  points  but  once  is  enough;  it  is  an 
imposition  and  an  outrage. 

The  proportion  of  these  reactions  to  any  single 
piece  has  never  been  systematically  polled,  so  far  as 
I  know.  It  becomes  a  debate  which  for  the  mo- 
ment gets  nowhere  because  one's  own  opinion  is  all 
that  really  matters  to  one's  self.   The  middle  cate- 
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gories  are  likely  to  be  in  the  majority.  They  will 
include  that  greater  part  of  the  seasoned  concert- 
going  public  which,  when  less  than  enraptured, 
accept  equably  and  in  good  faith  what  may  be 
offered  for  what  it  may  contain.  These  middle 
opinions  are  likely  to  be  nearer  the  truth  because 
new  music  is  apt  to  be  in  between  as  to  quality, 
truly  extraordinary  works  being  rare  in  any  age.  As 
for  those  of  the  last  category,  the  malcontents,  they 
are  likely  to  be  unreasonable  because,  having  failed 
to  discover  any  particular  point  in  the  music,  a  point 
which  usually  does  exist  and  is  perceived  by  other 
opinions,  they  are  by  their  own  admission  not  quali- 
fied judges.  An  opinion  more  safely  to  be  counted 
upon  is  that  of  the  conductor,  who  by  the  nature  of 
his  job  has  presumably  a  good  deal  more  musical 
penetration  than  the  average  listener.  He  has 
chosen  the  new  piece  and  labored  over  the  prepara- 
tion (which  is  often  considerable)  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  found  it  worth  the  time  and  effort  of 
his  orchestra  and  himself,  as  well  as  worth  considera- 
tion by  his  audiences. 

The  question  of  how  much  contemporary  music 
should  be  included  upon  his  programs  is  one  which 
a  conductor  must  continually  ask  himself.  To  what 
extent  should  he  lead  his  audiences  into  new  ways 
and  accustom  them  to  perhaps  an  ultimate  enjoy- 
ment of  what  is  at  first  baffling?  How  often  does  he 
owe  a  talented  young  composer  the  great  advantage 
of  a  first  performance  in  his  own  presence?  Should 
he  listen  to  the  critics,  remembering  that  critics  in 
the  past  have  not  always  proven  good  prophets? 
Conductors,  so  history  shows,  have  in  many  cases 
been  good  prophets  and  men  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion. There  have  been  times  when  conductors  (and 
this  includes  Boston  Symphony  conductors)  have 
persisted  against  considerable  opposition,  even  re- 
peated certain  much  reviled  works  and  at  length 
proved  themselves  gloriously  right.  The  cases  come 
to  mind  of  composers  now  exalted  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts,  but  at  first  roundly  denounced: 
Brahms,  Franck,  Strauss,  Debussy,  Sibelius,  Stra- 
vinsky, and  —  let  us  not  become  involved  in  the 
still  arguable  present. 

The  more  conservative  composers  of  today  who 
woo  us  with  customary  harmonies  have  certainly 
the  right  to  be  heard,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  more  challenging  ones.  Ludwig  Spohr  was  once 
found  more  agreeable  and  safe  than  Beethoven  — 
at  a  later  period  Karl  Goldmark  was  found  more 
comfortable  than  Richard  Strauss.  Spohr's  Consecra- 
tion of  Tones  and  Goldmark's  Rustic  Wedding 
Symphony  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  be  played  and 
enjoyed  until  they  succumbed  to  their  more  endur- 
ing rivals  and  quietly  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
bolder  composers,  the  ruthless  innovators,  proved 
with  time  the  more  engrossing  artists,  and  it  was 
only  then  fully  realized  that  they  had  been  the 
musical  life  blood  of  their  day.  If  there  are  no 
proper  giants  looming  now,  it  is  still  a  good  idea  to 
scan  the  horizon.  The  situation  is  the  same  —  music 
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continues  to  reflect  contemporary  tendencies  and 
to  seek  fresh  ways.  Every  conductor  is  aware  of 
this,  and  will  not  allow  his  programs  to  subside  into 
stagnation  by  drawing  away  from  the  music  that 
is  being  written  right  now. 

A  young  American  composer  today  faces  pro- 
digious numerical  competition.  The  situation  is 
very  different  from  that  of  1886,  when  Louis  C. 
Elson  remarked  that  "if  all  the  symphonic  com- 
posers of  America  were  to  hold  a  mass-meeting  they 
could  be  lodged  in  one  double  room  in  any  country 
hotel."  Now  they  would  need  considerably  more 
space.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  them,  and  they 
keep  coming.  Most  of  them  will  never  get  known, 
since  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  so  much 
creation.  Still,  the  situation  is  healthy,  numerically 
speaking  — it  recalls  seventeenth  century  Italy  or 
eighteenth  century  Germany,  which  seem  to  have 
had  no  end  of  listenable  but  unimportant  composers. 
Audiences  have  a  persistent  tendency  to  take  what 
seems  good  to  them  and  not  to  bother  in  the  least 
as  to  whether  every  aspirant  is  getting  a  hearing. 
If  on  the  other  hand  he  has  a  talent  which  merits 
survival  he  is  pretty  likely  to  get  his  hearing  in  our 
concert  world  which  possesses  more  performances, 
and  more  skilled  performers  than  any  previous  era 
could  show.  The  composer  now  has  vast  resources 
of  working  material  to  draw  upon  —  chromatic, 
intervallic,  rhythmic,  coloristic.  If  he  is  no  more 
than  clever  and  ingenious,  his  music  can  be  stimu- 
lating to  conductor,  musicians,  and  audience.  If  he 
is  one  of  the  rare  ones  with  that  something  which 
great  art  requires,  he  will  have  his  due  of  per- 
formances, and  eventually  of  full  apprehension. 

The  easiest  course  for  any  conductor  would  be 
to  pass  by  new,  difficult,  or  controversial  works  and 
simply  give  his  audiences  the  established  "master- 
pieces" of  obvious  worth  and  popularity.  Since  the 
really  great  symphonies  are  unfortunately  too  few, 
the  result  would  be  over-repetition,  which  dulls  the 
edge  of  enjoyment,  for  the  habitues  at  least.  The 
final  result  would  be  a  sort  of  squirrel  cage  of  the 
familiar,  as  if  the  art  of  musical  composition  had 
come  to  end  about  fifty  years  ago.  Without  the 
stimulation  of  new  musical  vistas,  symphony  con- 
certs would  subside  into  decrepitude. 

Many  people  say  after  a  performance:  "I  am  not 
educated  up  to  it,"  as  if  music  were  made  for  a 
closed  cult  of  experts.  Perhaps  some  music  is  only 
for  experts.  If  so,  it  is  of  little  value.  Complexity 
in  scores  should  not  be  exclusive;  a  fugue  or  a 
double  chorus  of  Bach,  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter" 
Symphony,  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  not 
follow  every  detail  of  the  counterpoint.  Complexity, 
whether  from  early  composers  or  the  latest  ones, 
should  produce  a  clear  over-all  impression.  It  must 
be  acceptable  to  the  lay  listener  or  have  no  general 
claim  for  performance.  Enjoyment  of  sounds  is  not 
reached  by  theoretical  instruction.  It  comes  through 
alertness  to  rhythm,  to  melody,  and  to  sound  com- 
binations.   This  alertness  can  be  developed,  it  is 
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true,  by  a  certain  amount  of  systematic  training  — 
but  too  much  is  no  help.  The  professional  expert  is 
not  always  enviable  where  the  enjoyment  of  lis- 
tening is  concerned.  His  proper  fastidiousness  as  a 
performer  usually  makes  him  over-fastidious  as  a 
listener.  He  is  also  apt  to  be  a  restless  listener,  be- 
cause he  is  by  habit  at  the  giving  rather  than  the 
receiving  end,  and  as  a  listener  he  can  be  jaded  by 
repeated  hearing.  Fortunate  is  the  beginner  who 
may  have  the  privilege,  the  exhilarating  experience 
of  hearing  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  for  the  first 
time!  That  privilege  belongs  to  the  lay  listener.  His 
enjoyment  generally  speaking  increases  through  re- 
sponsive and  repeated  listening,  whereby  the 
rhythmic  and  tonal  sense  latent  in  all  of  us  can 
become  keen  and  discriminating.  Music  of  genuine 
beauty  is  directly  available  to  us  all  without  benefit 
of  guides,  and  let  none  of  us  be  dismayed. 

J.  N.  B. 

Visit  the 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC 
STORE 

COPIES  OF  DR.  MUNCH'S  BOOK 

"I  AM  A  CONDUCTOR" 

STILL  AVAILABLE 


■  Little  Cinema  £;s'0h„  ■ 

Art  Film  Theatre  of  the  Berkshires 

NIGHTLY  at  8:15.   SATURDAYS  continuous  from  7  p.m. 

Finest  foreign  &  American  films.    Always  cool  &  comfortable. 
Berkshire  Museum  . . .  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SOUTH   MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

Saturday  Series  —  New  York  Brass  Ensemble, 
New  Art  Woodwind  Quintet,  July  20;  Clare- 
mont  String  Quartet,  July  27;  John  Corigliano, 
violin,  assisted  by  members  of  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra,  August  3. 

Sunday  Series  —  Claremont  String  Quartet, 
Leopold  Mannes,  Piano,  Sept.  22 ;  Knicker- 
bocker Chamber  Players,  George  Koutzen, 
Director,  Sept.  29;  Artists  to  be  announced, 
Oct.   6.  

Friday  Series   —    Young  Audiences  Concerts  July  19,   Aug.  9 

All   concerts   at   3   in   the   afternoon 

Single    admission    {2.00 

South   Mountain   Association,   Pittsfield,  Mass.  Tel.   6517 


NAMES  TO  REMEMBER: 

TANGLEWOOD...  means  the  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL! 

MOSS ...  means  QUALITY  PHOTOS  that  SELL  your  product! 


MOSS 


Best  Wishes  —  Ollie  Moss 

PHOTO  SERVICE,  INC.         M0< 

PLaza  7-3520  350  w.  50th  St.,  ny  19 


A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Tanglewood,  1957 


This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  These  events 
are  starred  and  open  by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  within  the  limits  of  the  seating 
space  available. 

July  24,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8 :  30  —  Kroll  String  Quartet 

July  25,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

July  26,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 

July  27,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 
Chamber   Music   Hall   at   2:30  —  *Concert    by    Fromm 
Fellows 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 

July  28,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber 
Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  Ill: 
Composer's  Forum 

July  29,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  -  *Dept.  IV:  Opera 


July  30,  Tuesday 
Theatre  at  8:30 


*Dept.  II:  Chorus 


July  31,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  Song  Recital 
Gerard  Souzay,  Baritone 
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August  1,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

August  2,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Schuricht) 

August  3,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Chamber   Music   Hall   at   2:30  —  *Concert   by    Fromm 
Fellows 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Isaac  Stern,  Violin 

August  4,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I.  Chamber 
Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Rudolph  Serkin,  Piano 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30  -  *Dept.  Ill: 

Composer's  Forum 

August  5,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  -  *Dept.  IV:  Opera 

August  6,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30—  *Fromm  Music  Foundation 
Concert 

August  7,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8 :  30  —  Zimbler  Sinfonietta 

August  8,  Thursday 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  Featuring  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

August  9,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Isaac  Stern,  Violin 

August  10,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Schuricht) 

August  11,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 

*  A  Seminar  in  contemporary  music  will  consist  of 
illustrated  lectures  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoon 
at  3:15  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall. 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friends'  Office 


Programs  Subject  to  Change 


Services 
C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants   and   Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  5646 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing   Supplies,   Paints,   Electrical   and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413  -  415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 

ROBIN   HENDRICK 

American  Antiques  Gallery 
Early  Furniture  Primitives 

Folk  Art  Shaker 

Stockbridge  Telephone   17 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

Plumbing,   Heating  and   Sheet   Metal   Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,   Lenox 

HOME.  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  14G 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  (Fines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET        •         LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox   57 

Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 


l/z  Hour  to    .    .    . 

Eastgate  9-4211 

Transportation  Arranged. 


%& 


Will    COFAKI.    HIW    YOIR 


Phone:   Copake,   N.   Y. 


400  Acre  Former  Henry  Astor  Estate  •  Free 
Golf  on  Premises  •  Lake  Swimming,  Boat- 
ing, Fishing  •  Natural  Poo!  —  400  x  125 
ft.  •  Complete  Athletic  Facilities  •  Enter- 
tainment, Dancing     •     Delectable  Cuisine     • 

CHILDREN'S  DAY  CAMP  —  22  Counselors, 
Nite  Patrol  —  7  Day  Program  8  A.M.  to 
Bedtime.  •  Resident  Physician  •  Nite 
Baby  Sitters  Arranged.  •  Modern  Hotel  and 
Cottages  for  75  Families. 
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CAESAR'S      Kestaurant 

Route  7  GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Featuring  Best  in  Lobster,  Steaks,  and  Chops 

"Cocktails  of  Course"  Tel.  794-W 


L^hanterivaod 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.     Off  Route  20  in  E.  Lee.     Informal,  unique! 

Reservations  Necessary.  Tel.:  Lee   585. 

CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

342    North    Street  Pittsfield,    Mass. 

CHINESE   AND    AMERICAN   DISHES 

served  from 

11:00  A.M.  to  12:00  P.M. 

Saturday  from  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

Tel.  9230  Orders  put  up  to  take  out 


'  NWS 


IN     THE     ADIRONDACKS     — 

Weekly  concerts,  theatre,  re- 
views, 9  prof,  clay  tennis 
courts,  golf  range,  canoeing, 
boating,  fishing,  all  water 
sports  on  private  60  acre 
Crystal  Lake,  1500  woodland 
acres,  Orch.,  Folk  and  social 
dancing,  Free  weekends  to  tennis  winners  and  lucky  fishermen,  Excellent 
cuisine,  Write  for  brochure,  Owned  and  operated  by  Slutsky  Family, 
Chestertown  6,   N.  Y. 

Crystal  Lake  Lodge  phone  3830  —  in  N.  Y.  C.  OL  3-1884 


i*& 


the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX.  MASS.                    Telephone  Lenox  510 

• 
• 
• 
• 

Sunday  Nighf  Buffef              •   Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 
Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 
Broiled  live  Nova  Scqtia  lobster  —  Friday  Special 
"Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails    Served    to    5:50    P.M.  50c  each 

• 
• 
• 
• 

Catering  Service  at  your  Home  —  School  or  Club 
Heated  Outdoor  Swimming   Pool   open   to  the   Public 
Spacious   Modern   Rooms              •    Free  Parking   Area 
Facilities  for  Meetings  and  Conventions 

George  A.  Turain  —  Owner,  Manager 

EASTOVER 


For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking,  come  to  Eastover,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  resorts.  Full 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Box  T,    I,,enox.   Mass. 


EGREMONT  TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 
or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone:    Great  Barrington  827 


FESTIVAL    HOUSE 

Lenox,  Mass. 

A  Complete  Vacation  Resort 

While  Here  Visit  and  Enjoy  the  Show  Place  of  the 
Berkshires  —  former  Morgan  Mansion. 

Poolside  Coffee  Shop  for  Snacks  or  After  Concert  Rendez 
vous.     Public  Dining  on  Screened  Porch  or  Main  Dining 
Room.    Day  or  Evening  Guest  Privileges. 

Luxurious  Garden  Wall  Enclosed  Swimming  Pool 

Art  Classes  with  Anthony  Toney.  Dancing  to  Randy  Weston 
Trio.  Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  with  George  Britten  and 
Lord  Burgess. 

DINERS  CLUB  Tel.:  Lenox  367 


the  ^Frederick  house 

an  Inn  atop  the  Berkshires 
Route  8,  Otis,  Massachusetts  Phone  COIfax  9-5431 

Located  in  the  seclusion  of  hundreds  of  wooded  acres,  this  eight- 
eenth century  farmhouse  affords  quaint  hospitality  for  discriminating 
people. 

"The  most  delicious  food  you  ever  ate"  served  country  style. 
Tennis  and  Swimming.  Accommodations  limited.     American  plan. 


Finest  Dining  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

LES  PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

SPECIALITY 

Escargots  de  Bourgogne,   Grenouilles  Provengale,   Coq   au 

Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonnettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 

From  Tanglewood   (ONLY  10  MILES) 

TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Supper  until  2  A.M. 

Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  CANAAN  2-2781-2-2441;  Queechy  Lake,  Canaan.  N.  V. 


WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast     •      Lunches     •      Dinners 
Fountain  Service      •      Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

-  AIR  CONDITIONED  - 

OPEN  REHEARSALS 

July  27;  August  3,  10,  at  10  A.  M. 

Admission  $1   Each 


"Tanglewood  on  'Parade 
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For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Thursday,  August  8  .  .  .  EVENTS  FROM  6  to  11  P.M. 

(Rain  or  Shine) 


Concert  in  the  Shed  at  8:15 
THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


Conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH:  - 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  Minor  ....... 

Conducted  by  AARON  COPLAND:  - 
"Our  Town,"  Suite        ........ 

"The  Tender  Land,"  Excerpts         ...... 

Choral  Square  Dance  —  Promise  of  Living 
Berkshire  Festival  Chorus 


Schumann 

.    Copland 
.    Copland 


THE  BOSTON   POPS   ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 
In  A  Typical  Pops  Program: 

Overture,  "The  Barber  of  Seville"     ........      Rossini 

"Marche    Slave"    ..........       Tchaikovsky 

"The  Carnival  of  the  Animals,"  Grand  Zoological  Fantasia  .  .  .         Saint-Saens 

Piano  soloists:  Seymour  Lipkin,  Ralph  Berkowitz 

Selection,  "My  Fair  Lady"       .........       Loewe 

(Encores  may  be  expected) 


Lawn  Party  .  .  .  Picnic  Supper  .  .  .  Door  Prizes 


Box  Seats — $5  .  .  Front  Sections  (All  seats  reserved) — $4  and  $3  .  .  Unreserved  Section — $2.50 

TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW 


All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school  at  6  o'clock 


STUDENT  ORCHESTRA     •     THE  CHORUS     •     CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Watch  for  further  announcements 


Baldwin  Pianos  and  Organs  at  Tanglewood 


;>' 


%m 


When  deciding  on  a  piano  or 
organ  for  your  home,  for  your 
children,  remember  Baldwin  is 
the  choice  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  their  distinguished 
Music  Director,  Charles  Munch. 
Hundreds  of  other  leading  con- 
cert artists  and  musical  organ- 
izations also  choose  Baldwin. 
Why  this  decided  preference? 


These  artists  and  organizations 
know  that  of  all  piano  and 
organ  makers,  Baldwin  alone 
has  the  resources,  the  facilities, 
and  the  personnel  required  to 
further  the  perfection  of  music's 
classic  instruments. 

In  this  development,  we,  at 
Baldwin,  have  found  crafts- 
manship alone  is  not  enough  .  . . 
research  alone  is  not  enough  .  . . 
reputation  alone  is  not  enough. 


Rather,  it  is  a  blending  of  all 
these  qualities  that  gives  Bald- 
win its  high  degree  of  acclaim 
among  those  who  know  best. 

Whether  your  interest  is  in 
one  of  the  larger  instruments  or 
the  smaller  spinet-type,  you 
should  look  for  excellence  of 
tone,  styling,  craftsmanship  and 
durability.  You  will  find  these 
distinguishing  qualities  in  every 
Baldwin-built  piano  and  organ. 


America's  First  Family  in  Music 


PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos, 
Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  Organs, 
used   exclusively  at  the   Berkshire   Music  Center 
and   Berkshire   Music   Festival,   are   sold   by 
leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 


B:57 


TANGLE  WOOD 


•♦LONG    PLAY   (LM-1953)    S3. 98 

rca  Victor  iA 


'•LONG   PLAY   (lM-2097)    $3.98 

f  HI—  ,1 


•  •LONG   PLAY    (lM-190o)    $3.98 


DEBUSSY 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

BERLIOZ 

SUMMER  NIGHTS 

VICTORIA  I)E  LOS  ANGELES 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  /  MUNCH 


•  ♦LONG    PLAY    (LM-1959)    $3.98 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Charles  Munch 

**LONG    PLAY    (LM-1893)    $3.98 **LONG    PLAY    (lM-2015)    $3.98 


BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  •  TRAGIC  OVERTURE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


CHARLES  MUNCH        /|f\ 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  J 
ORCHESTRA 


MUNCH  IN  PERSON 


on  rca  Victor  records 


To  Charles  Munch,  conducting  is  not  a  profession  but  a 
sacred  calling.  And  this  dedication,  combined  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  brings  you  some 
of  the  greatest  performances  of  our  time.  You  feel  and 
hear  this  devotion  whether  he  conducts  Brahms,  Berlioz 
or  Beethoven  .  .  .  whether  the  performance  is  in  Tangle- 
wood,  Symphony  Hall  or  on  RCA  Victor  Records! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices — Optional         **A   "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival  Season  1957 

(TWENTIETH  SEASON) 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FIFTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  hy 
John  N.  Burk 
Copyright,  1957  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Caeot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Francis  W.  Hatch  E.  Morton  Jennings  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.  D.  Jackson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 
Robert  T.  Capeless 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 
Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Jesse  L.  Thomason  Robert  K.  Wheeler 


Lewis  Perry 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  William  F.  Lawless 
Lenox,  David  H.  Mackey  Lee,  Michael  J.  Sullivan 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers  J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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^Manhattan 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 

leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 

MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes: 
Raphael  Bronstein 
John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO  GlANNINI 

Herta  Glaz 

Robert  Goldsand 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 
William  Lincer 

Howard  Murphy 
Jonel  Perlea 
Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to: 

REGISTRAR 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

238  East  105th  St.,  New  York  29 


The  school  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 


I 
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Symphoniana 


Fromm  Foundation  Concerts 

The  second  of  two  concerts  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of  Chicago  will  be 
given  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  6,  in  the 
Theatre.  The  concerts  (together  with  concerts  by 
the  Fromm  Fellowship  Players,  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  on  Saturday,  August  3  and  Friday, 
August  9,  at  2:30)  will  be  open  by  invitation  to 
Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  pro- 
gram for  August  6  follows: 

Palmer Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking 

Babbitt Music  for  Piano 

Chavez  Energia 

Piston Quintet  for  Winds 

Krenek   Lamentatio 

Stravinsky Mass 

The  performers  will  include  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Performances  by  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  attend 
the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  may  not  realize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  school  of  music  at 
Tanglewood.  Many  on  the  other  hand  are  inter- 
ested in  this  unusual  project  and  have  signified  their 
sympathy  with  its  aims  by  contributing  and  so  be- 
coming Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In 
turn,  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  activities 
by  attending  the  performances  by  each  department 
through  the  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Music  Center,  maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  now  in  its  14th  season,  has 
about  400  students  each  summer  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  numerous  for- 
eign lands.  Among  them  are  young  musicians  of 
high  skill  —  instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers, 
and  composers.  Many  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  and  are  benefiting  by  invaluable 
experience  in  group  performance.  Their  perform- 
ances in  this  way  effect  a  two-fold  benefit  —  experi- 
ence for  themselves  and  music  of  high  order  for 
their  listeners.  The  listeners  last  summer  numbered 
a  total  audience  of  approximately  40,000  and  a  con- 
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sequent  total  contribution  of  $51,792.  By  the  terms 
of  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant,  $36,792  of  this 
sum  was  matched  in  equal  amount.  It  is  this  sort 
of  support  which  makes  possible  the  continuation 
of  a  venture  unique  in  its  kind.  Gifts  are  deduct- 
ible from  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

A  full  listing  of  performances  may  be  found  on 
page  28. 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  August  8. 
For  Further  Information  See  Page  31 
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Open  Rehearsals 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  (August  3,  10,  at  10  a.m.)  will  be 
opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
(Admission  One  Dollar.) 


Exhibitions  in  the  Glassed  Reception 
Room  at  Tanglewood 

Exhibitions  to  be  shown  in  the  Glassed  Reception 
Room  at  Tanglewood  will  be  as  follows:  July  29: 
Paintings  by  Isabel  Bishop;  August  5:  Prints  by 
Picasso,  lent  by  Robert  Appleton  of  Albany. 

These  exhibitions  are  arranged  by  the  Berkshire 
Museum  in  Pittsfield. 
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Red  Cross  Attendance 

First  aid  coverage  at  Tanglewood  is  provided  by 
volunteers  of  the  Berkshire  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


Festival  Broadcasts 

The  Festival  concerts  will  be  tape  recorded  by 
Station  WGBH-FM,  Boston,  to  be  broadcast  during 
the  Festival  and  through  the  winter  season  to  follow. 
Tapes  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  throughout 
the  season  made  by  WGBH  are  sent  to  the  Voice  of 
America  for  distribution  to  broadcasting  stations  in 
Athens,  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  Sarawak  (East  In- 
dies), Tokyo,  and  Ciudad  Trujillo  (Dominican 
Republic). 

After  the  Concert 

The  Formal  Gardens  behind  the  Main  House  are 
a  pride  of  Tanglewood.  These  Gardens  are  illumi- 
nated for  an  hour  after  each  evening  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid  traffic  con- 
gestion by  delaying  their  departure. 


fvLfVI     is    proud    to    be 
the   Airline   preferred   by 

THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  was  privileged 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  transatlantic  trip 
to  Europe  last  summer. 

KLM  looks  forward  to  welcoming 
patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  board  "Flying  Dutchmen" 
serving  all  six  continents. 
KLM  service  features 
superb  Continental 
cuisine  and  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality. 

WORLD'S  FIRST  AIRLINE 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

under  the  direction  of 
William  Miles  and  Eleanor  Wilson 


Week  of 
June  24 


CAROL  STONE  in  "JANUS" 


July  1 

"BUS  STOP" 

July  8 

PAULA  TRUEMAN  in  "CHARM" 

July  15 

MARY  WICKES  in 
"THE  GREAT  SEBASTIANS" 

July  22 

WM.  ROERICK-TOM  COLEY 
in  "TIME  LIMIT!" 

July  29 

SKEDGE  MILLER  in 
"ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION" 

Aug.  5 

"THE  POTTING  SHED" 

Aug.  12 

"KING  OF  HEARTS" 

Aug.  19 

PAUL  HARTMAN  in 
"OH,  MEN!    OH,  WOMEN!" 

Aug.  26 

DEIRDRE  OWENS  in 
"THE  RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE" 

Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45 -$3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.  Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2:30 
-$2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


oUpHBTS  PARADis^ 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Gourmet's  Buffet  Every  Tuesday  Night 

Recommended  by 
A. A. A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Mines 

TRADITIONALLY 
AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 


Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 
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The  above  sculpture  of  horses  in  motion, 
executed  in  polished  redwood  hy  Homer 
Gunn  of  Richmond,  has  been  perma- 
nently acquired  for  Tanglewood  and  is 
on  view  at  the  main  gate. 
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Program  JVotes 

Eighteenth  ^Program 


Carl  Schuricht 

CARL  SCHURICHT  was  born  in  Danzig,  July  3,  1880, 
of  a  musical  family  (his  father  followed  a  tradition  as 
organ-builder;  his  mother,  of  Polish  birth,  was  a  well-known 
singer).  His  thorough  musical  education  began  when  he 
was  six;  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin  was  his  principal  school, 
Humperdinck  and  Reger  his  best  known  teachers.  At 
twenty  he  became  connected  with  the  Stadttheater  in 
Mainz;  in  1911  he  became  Musikdirektor  at  the  adjacent 
city  of  Wiesbaden,  the  beginning  of  a  long  association.  He 
also  had  continuing  engagements  with  the  orchestras  of 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Amsterdam,  the 
Hague,  guest  appearances  in  many  European  cities.  In 
1944,  he  left  Germany  and  made  Switzerland  his  home  and 
the  center  of  his  activities.  His  conducting  engagements  in 
Europe  since  the  war  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  the  season  past  as  conductor 
of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 


The  Tragische  Ouvertiire,  like  the  Academische  Fest 
Ouverture,  was  composed  at  Ischl  in  the  summer  1880.  It 
was  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
under  Hans  Richter  in  the  same  year. 


ANGEL 

RECORDS 


Ask  for  the  complete  Angel  catalogue 
at  your  favorite  record  shop  or  write: 
38    West    48th    Street,    New   York    36. 


Seventeenth  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  July  31,  at  8:30 

GE'RARD  SOUZAY,  Baritone 
Ralph  Berkowitz,  Piano 

G.  de  Machault  (14th  Century) Douce  dame  jolie 

Anonymous  (18th  Century) Tambourin 

Lully Air  of  Cadmus  (Cadmus  et  Hermione) 

Rameau Hymne  au  soleil  (Les  Indes  Galantes) 

Schubert    ...  Romanze  from  "Rosamunde" 

Der  Schiffer 

Der  Doppelganger 

Der  Musensohn  (Op.  92,  No.  1) 

Liszt Uber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh 

Freudvoll  und  leidvoll 
Es  rauschen  die  Winde 

Brahms Sonntag 

Dein  blaues  Auge 
O  liebliche  Wangen 

INTERMISSION 

Ravel Cinq  melodies  populaires  grecques 

Le  Reveil  de  la  mariee 

La-bas,  vers  l'eglise 

Quel  galant! 

Chanson  des  cueilleuses  de  lentisques 

Tout  gai 

Ravel Trois  melodies  Hebraique 

Chanson  Hebraique 
L'Enigme  eternelle 
Kaddisch 

BALDWIN       PIANO 
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and  Deluxe  Rrgt  Cla.gg 
Service  to 


PARIS 


from  NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 
MONTREAL 


Only  Air  France  offers 
through  flights  to  all 
these  destinations: 
Rome,  Frankfort,  Istanbul, 
Tel  Aviv,  Beirut 


AIR  FRANCE 


THE  WORLDS  LARGEST  AIRLINE 
WITH  177,740  UNDUPLICATED  ROUTE  MILES  TO  234  CITIES  IN  73  COUNTRIES 
493  Boylslon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Room  311,  •  118  Asylum  St.,     Hartford,  Conn. 


Your  Own  Music 


~~i  Festival 

Every  Month 


High  .fidelity 


With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the  best 
in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy  out- 
standing concerts  in  your  home  regularly.  With  the 
extra  advantage  of  being  able  to  plan  musical  pro- 
grams that  precisely  match  your  mood! 
HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  complete 
record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus  tested-in- 
the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  . . .  and  articles  by 
and  about  well-known  musical  personalities. 

Sec  for  yourself  why  HIGH  FIDELITY 
is  America's  most  popular  home-lis- 
tener magazine.  Buy  the  current  issue 
at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  .  .  . 
...  or  get  the  next  three  issues  by  pinning  $1  to  this 
ad,  and  mailing  it  with  your  name  and  address  to: 

1  Publishing  House 
Great  Harrington,  Ma ss. 


HIGH  FIDELITY 


"One  weeps,  the  other  laughs,"  Brahms  said  of 
his  pair  of  overtures,  the  "Tragic"  and  the  "Aca- 
demic Festival."  Eric  Blom  adds,  "Why  not  'Jean 
(Johannes)  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  rit?'"  But  as 
the  bright  overture  does  not  precisely  laugh  but 
rather  exudes  a  sort  of  good-natured,  social  content- 
ment, a  Gemutlichkeit,  so  the  dark  one  is  anything 
but  tearful.  Critics  have  imagined  in  it  Hamlet, 
or  Aristotle,  or  Faust,  or  some  remote  figure  of 
classical  tragedy,  but  none  have  divined  personal 
tragedy  in  this  score.  Walter  Niemann  considers 
this  overture  less  genuinely  tragic  than  the  music 
in  which  Brahms  did  not  deliberately  assume  the 
tragic  mask,  as  for  example  the  first  movement  of 
the  D  minor  piano  concerto  or  certain  well-known 
pages  from  the  four  symphonies.  He  does  find  in 
it  the  outward  tragic  aspect  of  "harshness  and 
asperity"  and  puts  it  in  the  company  of  those 
"  'character'  overtures  which  have  a  genuine  right 
to  be  called  tragic :  Handel's  Agrippina,  Beethoven's 
Coriolan,  Cherubini's  Medea,  Schumann's  Manfred, 
Volkmann's  Richard  III  overtures.  No  throbbing 
vein  of  more  pleasing  or  tender  emotions  runs 
through  the  cold  classic  marble  of  Brahms'  over- 
ture. Even  the  second  theme,  in  F,  remains 
austere  and  palely  conventional,  and  its  yearning 
is,  as  it  were,  frozen  into  a  sort  of  rigidity.  The 
minor  predominates  throughout,  and  the  few  major 
themes  and  episodes  are  for  the  most  part,  accord- 
ing to  Brahms'  wont,  at  once  mingled  harmonically 
with  the  minor;  they  are,  moreover,  purely  rhythmi- 
cal rather  than  melodic  in  quality;  forcibly  insisting 
upon  power  and  strength  rather  than  confidently 
and  unreservedly  conscious  of  them.  The  really 
tragic  quality,  the  fleeting  touches  of  thrilling,  indi- 
vidual emotion  in  this  overture,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  conflict  and  storm,  but  in  the  crushing 
loneliness  of  terrifying  and  unearthly  silences,  in 
what  have  been  called  'dead  places.'  Thus,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  development  section,  where 
the  principal  theme  steals  downward  pianissimo, 
note  by  note,  amid  long-sustained,  bleak  harmonies 
on  the  wind  instruments,  and  in  its  final  cadence  on 
A,  E,  sighed  out  by  the  wind  after  the  strings,  we 
almost  think  we  can  see  the  phantom  of  the  blood- 
stained Edward  flitting  spectrally  through  the  mist 
on  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  highlands;  or  again,  at 
the  tempo  primo  in  the  close  of  the  development 
section,  where  all  is  silence  and  emptiness  after  the 
funeral  march  derived  from  the  principal  subject 
has  died  away;  or  lastly,  at  the  close  of  the  whole 
work,  where  the  curtain  rapidly  falls  on  the  gloomy 
funeral  cortege  to  the  rhythm  of  the  funeral  march." 


VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC 
STORE 

(NEAR  THE  MAIN  GATE) 
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Georgica,  Drei  Bauernstucke 

Werner  Egk 

Born  in  Auchsesheim,  New  Augsburg,  Bavaria, 

May  17,  1901 


Egk  has  taken  his  title  from  the  Georgica  Car- 
minia  of  Virgil  which,  written  in  29  B.C.,  laid  forth 
the  principles  of  pastoral  cultivation  in  poetic  form. 
The  title  may  be  taken  as  ornamental  since  the 
Suite  is  actually  based  on  folk  tunes  from  the  com- 
poser's own  Bavaria.  When  this  Suite,  in  the  year 
of  its  publication,  was  introduced  to  this  country  by 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  York  on  No- 
vember 14,  1934,  Lawrence  Gilman  quoted  from 
an  unnamed  source  that  "Egk,  in  his  own  way  and 
with  the  medium  of  his  own  art,  attempts  to  por- 
tray the  rural  life  of  his  own  country.  One  feels  in 
these  pieces  the  prevailing  charm  of  the  Upper 
Bavarian  landscape,  and  the  naive  simplicity  of  the 
age-old  Bavarian  marches,  love-songs,  and  dances." 
Thus  the  first  movement  is  identified  as  a  Bavarian 
peasant  march  which  is  first  set  forth  fortissimo  by 
the  strings  after  a  long  and  quiet  introduction  which 
prepares  the  rhythm.  The  second  movement  has  as 
its  theme  an  old  Bavarian  love  song  stated  at  once 
by  the  flute  with  engaging  grace  notes  and  later 
played  "expressively"  by  the  trumpet  ("vibrato 
molto").  There  is  a  lively  middle  section  before 
the  melody  closes  the  movement.  The  final  move- 
ment "awakens  memories  of  the  pantomimic 
dances  of  the  mountaineers,  in  which  jealousy  and 
the  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  peasant 
maidens  play  the  leading  roles.  A  rough  humor  is 
especially  apparent." 

Living  in  Augsburg,  in  Munich,  and  later  in  Italy, 
Werner  Egk  was  drawn  by  the  literary  and  delinea- 
tive  arts  as  well  as  by  music.  It  was  in  Italy  that 
he  definitely  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  latter. 
In  consideration  of  these  inclinations  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  has  occupied  himself  largely  with 
opera  and  ballet.  His  "folk"  opera,  Der  Zaubergeige, 
based  on  marionette  comedies  by  von  Pocci,  first 
produced  in  Frankfort  in  1935,  was  an  immediate 
success.  Geraldine  de  Courcy  then  wrote:  "Egk's 
delectable  concoction  may  probably  rank  as  the  most 
significant  produced  in  Germany  in  this  sphere  of 
composition  since  the  Arabella  of  Richard  Strauss." 
Peer  Gynt  (1938),  Columbus  (1941),  the  revision 
of  a  broadcast  opera  in  1933,  and  Circe  (1948), 
after  Calderon,  had  varying  critical  praise  but  less 
popular  success.  His  ballet  Albraxas,  after  Heine's 
Doktor  Faust,  had  the  distinction  of  being  banned 
by  the  Bavarian  Ministry  of  Education.  The  offend- 
ing scene  was  a  "daring  orgy"  in  a  meeting  place 
of  the  demons  of  hell. 

Egk's  orchestral  works  include  besides  Georgica 
(1934),  Olympic  Festival  Music  (1936),  and 
Franzosische  Suite  (1949),  based  on  Rameau,  and 
the  Orchestersonate  (1948). 


When  you  visit  the  B.C.F.  your  stay  in 
the  Berkshires  can  be  a  profitable  as  well 
as  a  pleasant  one. 

Choose  from  nationally-famous  fashions 
featured  in  Vogue,  Harpers  Bazaar,  Charm 
etc.,  at  fantastic  discount  prices. 

SWEATERS 
at 

DISCOUNT 

PRICES 


SUITS 

COATS 

'ORTSWEAR 


BERKSHIRE  COAT  FACTORY 

OAK  STREET       OFF  LINCOLN 

PITTSF1ELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Open  Monday  —  Saturday  9  to  5  P.M. 
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"Apart  from  his  contemporary  and  compatriot 
Carl  Orff,"  writes  K.  W.  Bartlett  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians,  "he  is  the  only 
modern  German  composer  who  has  not  succumbed 
to  the  German  contrapuntal  school  once  headed  by 
Paul  Hindemith,  nor  has  he  ever  drawn  on  the 
resources  of  the  'new-baroque'  school.  He  has,  how- 
ever, absorbed  the  harmonic  and  rhythmic  innova- 
tions of  Stravinsky  and  the  modern  French  school, 
and  his  astounding  gift  of  orchestration  and  sense 
of  the  theatre  are  reminiscent  of  Richard  Strauss. 
Rhythmic  poignancy  and  ingenuity  in  harmonic 
colouring  characterize  his  style.  He  often  gives  his 
melodic  material  a  folksong-like  flavour,  and  his 
immense  interest  in  the  problems  of  musical  form 
leads  him  to  many  interesting  experiments." 

Symphony  in  G  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  perform- 
ance November  4,  1876,  at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  con- 
ducting. 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present 
his  First  Symphony  to  the  world.  His  friends  had 
long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry  on  this 
particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as 
1854  Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest 
prophecies  on  Brahms'  future,  wrote  to  Joachim: 
"But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or 
only  under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let 
drums  and  trumpets  sound?  He  should  always  keep 
in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies: he  should  try  to  make  something  like 
them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one 
makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 
Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the 
brief  beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate, 
to  expand,  to  lead  him  to  great  ends.  Also,  that 
Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would  be  his 
point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no 
laughing  matter,"  Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after 
sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted  to  Hermann 
Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You 
have  no  conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when 
we  hear  the  tramp  of  a  giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy 
was  not  prompted  by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile 
pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait  for  such  an 
event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted 
apostle  of  classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  sym- 
phony (and  the  concerto  too)  slowly  and  soberly; 
no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  corn- 
Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 
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mitment  of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  elaborate  examination  of  his  technical 
equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-questioning  —  and 
with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  com- 
pleted manuscript;  and  a  score  which,  in  proud  and 
imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all  prece- 
dent —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born 
symphonies,  before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  was  diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two 
movements  eventually  becoming  the  basis  of  his 
piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched 
another  first  movement  at  about  the  same  time 
(1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for  years  before  he 
felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For 
about  fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared," 
writes  D.  Millar  Craig,*  "it  was  an  open  secret 
among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  symphony 
was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leip- 
zig University,  who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had 
often  entertained  him,  told  me  that  from  1862  on- 
wards, Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating 
to  have  it  made  public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schu- 
mann, among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony  was 
finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and 
urged  Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard. 
But  not  until  1876  could  his  diffidence  about  it  be 
overcome." 


British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  program  notes. 


MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 


Chamber  Music  Concerts  Sundays  at  4  P.  M. 
From  June  30  through  September  1 

$2.00  Phone:  Canaan,  Conn.,  TAylor  4-7126 


NEW  ENGLAND'S 
MOST  COMPLETE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

•  Sheet  Music  •  Scores 

•  Records  •  Instruments 

•  Literature  and  •  Musical  Gifts 

Study  Books  •  Pianos 

•  Tape  Recorders  •  Organs 

WE  MAIL  EVERYWHERE 


116   BOYLSTON   STREET 


BOSTON    16 


DISTINCTIVE  GIFTS 

for  gracious  living,  for  gracious  giving 

Visit  the  big  red  barns  1  mile  north  of  Great  Barrington  on  Route 
7  and  see  our  considered  collection  of  Early  Americana  .  .  . 
featuring  gems  of  Colonial  antiquity,  our  American  Harvest  furni- 
ture pieces — reproduced  in  handcrafted  pine,  maple  and  cherry 
.  .  .  authentic  Hitchcock  and  Shaker  pieces;  brass,  copper,  pewter, 
tole,  ironstone,  glass,  china;  wrought  iron,  lamps  and  lighting 
fixtures;  Colonial  hardware,  weather  vanes,  hitching  posts  and 
wall  mountings;  braided  rugs;  and  approved  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" reproductions.  Also  an  extensive  selection  of  fine  imported 
gifts,  gourmet  kitchenware,  distinctive,  decorative  accessories  and 
choice  American  antiques.  And,  of  course,  don't  miss  SETH  & 
JED'S  nostalgia-filled  COUNTRY  STORE. 


IbTe-w     Eaa.g'lsLm.cL's 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  — - 

1  mile  north  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Great  Barrington  1500 
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ENJOY  YOUR  OWN  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
ALL  YEAR  'ROUND  .  .  .  with  the 
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RADIO 

Features.- 
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•  Garrard  RC-88 
Record  Changer 

•  DIAMOND  Needle 

•  EXCLUSIVE 
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Hi-Fi  System 

You  get  the  same  famous  components  in  the  COMPLETE  PILOT  as 
when  you  boy  them  separately.  Come  in  or  write  for  free  brochure. 

450  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  50TH  STREET,  N.  Y.  i 

975  MADISON  AVE.  AT  76TH  ST    (Hotel  Carlyle).  N.  Y.  I  PLAZA  3-0180 

795  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  67TH  STREET,   N    Y.  \ 

228  EAST  POST  ROAD.  WHITE  PLAINS    •    WHITE  PLAINS  8  5050 


l.l  BERTYi^©(/ 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper-making 
from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 


Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  June  through  September.  Five  miles 

east  of  Pitts  field  on  Route  No.  0. 
DALTON,         MASSACHUSETTS 


The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of 
Germany,  enjoying  a  particular  success  in  Berlin, 
under  Joachim  (November  1 1,  1877).  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  took  place  January  3,  1878, 
under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation. When  the  critics  called  it  "morbid," 
"strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elaborated,"  "de- 
pressing and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others 
of  his  time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  an- 
nounced a  second  performance  for  January  31. 
Georg  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of  Brahms,  per- 
formed the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works 
of  the  composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Much  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  ad- 
mitted even  by  Florence  May  between  the  expansive 
and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung  by  the  strings  in 
the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the 
cry  of  "plagiarism."  But  a  close  comparison  of  the 
two  themes  shows  them  quite  different  in  contour. 
Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each 
is  introduced  with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence. 
The  true  resemblance  between  the  two  composers 
might  be  that  here,  as  patently  as  anywhere,  Brahms 
has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring  to  great 
heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn 
of  its  associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant 
as  a  subject  for  a  musical  primer.  Beethoven  often, 
and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift  such 
a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely 
eludes  analysis,  to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic 
beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmistakable  aspect  of 
immortality. 


■♦•♦■ 


OVineteenth  ^Program 


Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna  on 

April  3,  1897 


These  variations,  composed  in  the  year  1873,  were  first 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
Vienna,  Felix  Dessoff  conducting,  November  2,  1873. 

In  the  year  1870,  K.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  a 
Feldpartita  in  B-flat,  published  as  Haydn's,  one  of 
six  written  for  the  military  band  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
and  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons, 
and  that  now  obsolete  band  instrument,  the  serpent. 
Brahms  was  much  taken  with  the  theme  of  the  sec- 
ond movement,  marked  "Chorale  St.  Antonii,"  an 
old  Austrian  pilgrims'  song.     He  copied  it  in  his 


A  Calendar  of  Events  May  be  Obtained  at 
the  Box  Office  or  the  Friend's  Office. 


Eighteenth  ^Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Friday  Evening,  August  2,  at  8:30 


CARL  SGHURIGHT,  Conductor 
Brahms Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 

Egk "Georgica,"  Three  Peasant  Pieces  for  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Tranquillo 
III.      Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.     Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 
II.      Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 

BALDWIN      PIANO  RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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only  $2-95 

Be  sura  and  make  reservations  for  our  famous 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

RGASBORD 

Enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED: 

TOWNE  ROOM:  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with 
just  a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner. 


WENDELL  LOUNGE:  Music  nightly  in  gay. 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  re- 
laxation. 

CUP  'N'  SAUCER:  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  com- 
plete dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget. 
Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  spe- 
cialties.   7  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


NEWLY  DECORATED: 

All  Occasions. 


Function  Rooms  for 


Formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Pittsfield  —  the  Convention  City  of  Western  Mass.        Phone:  4511 


The   Berkshires   and   You 

Instead  of  merely  a  few  days  or  a  weekend 
in  the  summer,  enjoy  the  convenient  but  un- 
spoiled Berkshires  the  year  'round.  We'll  be 
happy  to  show  you  a  select  group  of  Berk- 
shire homes.  Choose  from  town,  country, 
city  or  suburban  properties. 


-•=••■ 


COUNTRY 


REALTY      SERVICE 

49  BARTLETT  AVENUE 
PITTSFIELD  TEL.  2-4077 


notebook  and  three  years  later  made  it  familiar  to 
the  world  at  large  in  his  set  of  variations.* 

From  the  time  that  Schumann  proclaimed  Jo- 
hannes Brahms  in  his  twenties  as  a  new  force  in 
music,  a  torch-bearer  of  the  symphonic  tradition, 
friends  and  foes  waited  to  see  what  sort  of  symphony 
this  "musical  Messiah"  would  dare  to  submit  as 
a  successor  to  Beethoven's  mighty  Ninth.  The 
"Hamburg  John  the  Baptist"  realized  what  was 
expected  of  him,  and  after  his  early  piano  concerto, 
which  no  audience  accepted,  and  his  two  unassum- 
ing serenades,  he  coolly  took  his  time  and  let  his 
forces  gather  and  mature  for  some  twenty  years 
before  yielding  to  the  supreme  test  of  submitting 
his  First  Symphony.  This  happened  in  1877.  Three 
years  earlier,  he  tried  out  his  powers  of  orchestra- 
tion on  a  form  less  formidable  and  exacting  than 
the  symphony  —  a  form  which  he  had  finely  mas- 
tered in  his  extreme  youth  as  composer  for  the 
piano  —  the  theme  with  variations.  In  this,  the  first 
purely  orchestral  attempt  of  his  maturity,  Brahms, 
as  usual  when  put  on  his  metde,  took  great  pains 
perfectly  to  realize  his  aim.  His  abilities  as  orches- 
tral colorist,  so  finely  differentiated  in  each  of  the 
successive  Variations,  could  not  but  be  apparent 
even  to  its  first  audiences. 

At  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,  in  November, 
1873,  the  reception  was  enthusiastic,  and  the  critics 
only  expressed  their  impatience  that  a  symphony 
was  not  yet  forthcoming  from  the  vaunted  "Bee- 
thovener."  The  variations  were  again  played  on 
December  10  in  Munich,  under  Hermann  Levi. 
They  became  inevitably  useful  in  Brahms'  round 
of  concerts,  and  added  appreciably  to  the  reputation 
of  the  still  hesitant  symphonist. 


*  The  theme  was  more  notable  than  Haydn's  treatment  of  it,  if  the 
divertimento  was  actually  Haydn's.  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  claims 
the  contrary  in  his  article  "The  True  and  False  Haydn"  in  the 
Saturday  review  of  Literature  (August  25,  1951).  The  six  "Lit- 
tatter  Divertimenti"  are  in  the  Gymnasialbibliothek  in  the  Saxon 
town  of  Littau.  They  come  under  suspicion  because  the  collection 
of  manuscripts  contains  some  copies  not  so  indicated.  "It  has  now 
been  established,"  writes  Mr.  Landon,  "that  the  whole  series  is 
spurious  and  that  not  one  note  was  by  Haydn.  One  of  his  students, 
perhaps  Pleyel,  was  probably  the  real  author."  This  would  chal- 
lenge Brahms'  title  but  not,  of  course,  his  choice  of  a  good  tradi- 
tional tune. 


"Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of 
Vengeance,"  Op.  23-A 

Samuel  Barber 
Born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  9,  1910 


The  Ballet  Medea,  from  which  this  is  an  excerpt,  was 
composed  by  commission  of  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund  of 
Columbia  University  and  was  first  danced  by  Martha 
Graham,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  her  company  at  the 
Macmillan  Theater  of  the  University  in  May,  1946.  (The 
Ballet  was  at  first  entitled  "The  Serpent  Heart,"  and  later 
"The  Cave  of  the  Heart.")  An  orchestral  suite  in  seven 
movements  was  derived  from  this  score  and  performed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
Ormandy  on  December  5,  1947.  In  1955  Mr.  Barber  re- 
scored  "Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance  for 
a  full  orchestra. 
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The  tragedy  of  Medea  by  Euripides,  which  was 
produced  in  Greece  431  B.C.,  has  furnished  Mr. 
Barber  with  the  subject  for  his  Ballet.  He  was 
drawn  by  its  dark  and  ferocious  theme  of  vengeance, 
which  becomes  the  dominating  purpose  of  Medea, 
the  princess  of  Colchis  endowed  with  magic  powers, 
who,  having  enabled  Jason  to  obtain  the  Golden 
Fleece  in  Colchis,  has  fled  with  him  to  Corinth. 
Two  children  have  been  born  of  their  union,  but 
Jason  has  abandoned  her  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
the  Corinthian  king,  leaving  her  without  status, 
griefstricken  but  proud,  jealous,  passionately  venge- 
ful. To  bring  down  the  pride  of  Jason,  her  unfaith- 
ful lover,  she  goes  to  the  length  of  murdering  her 
children  which  are  also  his. 

The  "Dance  of  Vengeance"  is  the  peak  of  inten- 
sity and  the  culminating  point  of  the  Ballet.  Sam- 
uel Barber  has  explained  that  the  excerpt  "is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  central  character  in  Medea, 
tracing  her  emotions  from  her  tender  feelings 
towards  her  children,  through  the  mounting  sus- 
picions and  her  decision  to  avenge  herself.  The 
piece  increases  in  intensity  to  close  in  the  frenzied 
Dance  of  Vengeance  of  Medea,  the  Sorceress  de- 
scended from  the  Sun  God." 

Medea: 

This  thing  was  not  to  be, 

That  thou  shouldst  live  a  merry  life,  my  bed 

Forgotten  and  my  heart  uncomforted, 

Thou  nor  thy  princess :  nor  the  king  that  planned 

Thy  marriage  drive  Medea  from  this  land, 

And  suffer  not.   Call  me  what  thing  thou  please, 

Tigress  or  Sky  11a  from  the  Tuscan  seas: 

My  claws  have  gripped  thine  heart,  and  all  things  shine. 
Translation  by  Gilbert  Murray 
(Oxford  University  Press) 

About  the  Ballet  Mr.  Barber  has  furnished  the 
following  information: 

"Neither  Miss  Graham  nor  the  composer  wished 
to  use  the  Medea-Jason  legend  literally  in  the  ballet. 
These  mythical  figures  served  rather  to  project 
psychological  states  of  jealousy  and  vengeance  which 
are  timeless. 

"The  choreography  and  music  were  conceived,  as 
it  were,  on  two  time  levels,  the  ancient  mythological 
and  the  contemporary.  Medea  and  Jason  first  ap- 
pear as  godlike,  superhuman  figures  of  the  Greek 
tragedy.  As  the  tension  and  the  conflict  between 
them  increase,  they  step  out  of  their  legendary  roles 
from  time  to  time  and  become  the  modern  man  and 
woman,  caught  in  the  nets  of  jealousy  and  destruc- 
tive love;  and  at  the  end  reassume  their  mythical 
quality.  In  both  the  dancing  and  music,  archaic 
and  contemporary  idioms  are  used.  Medea,  in  her 
final  scene  after  the  denouement,  becomes  once  more 
the  descendant  of  the  sun." 


Visit  the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


'Shfa/uteWA 


Your   Year-Round   Vacationland 
Your    Permanent    Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexecelled  business 
opportunities,  there's  no  place  like  the  Berkshire 
Hills!  A  renowned  resort  area,  the  Berkshires 
offer  a  skilled  labor  supply,  easy  access  to 
major  markets  and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good  transportation. 
Now  that  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its  delightful 
suburbs  are  just  a  short  drive  from  Boston  and 
New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

50  South  Street,  Pittsfield  00,  Mass. 
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formerly  Calypso 


WALKER  STREET,    LENOX 

Open  Monday  -  Saturday 

9:30    to    5:30    P.M. 


TICKET  AGENCY 
Jacob's  Pillow 
Music  Barn  Tel.  840 


THE  POTTING  SHED  at  Music  Inn 

is  not  a  play  by  Graham  Greene 

It  is  a  place  to  dine  indoors  or  out,  to  dance  if  you 
wish,  to  have  a  leisurely  meal  or  a  quicker  snack. 
There  is  an  awninged  terrace,  an  outdoor  fireplace 
for  hors  d'oeuvres,  a  brick  floored  tap  room,  and  a 
general  air  of  no  hurry.  It  is  called  the  Potting 
Shed  because  that  is  what  it  was  —  the  potting  shed 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  estates  in  the  Berkshires. 
We  grow  a  good  deal  of  honeysuckle  in  it  still. 
Adjacent  to  Music  Barn,  on  the  grounds  of  Music 
Inn.     Come  by  before  and  after  concerts. 

IV2   miles  from  Lenox,  via  Route  T83  or 
Stockbridge  Road. 

Lenox  277 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  77 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 

April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  the  year  1878,  Brahms'  Violin  Concerto 
had  its  first  performance  by  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in 
Leipzig  on  January  1,  1879,  Joachim  playing  the  solo  part 
and  Brahms  conducting. 

Like  Beethoven,  Brahms  tried  his  hand  but  once 
upon  a  violin  concerto  —  like  Beethoven,  too,  he 
was  not  content  to  toss  off  a  facile  display  piece  in 
the  style  of  his  day.  The  result  was  pregnant  with 
symphonic  interest,  containing  much  of  Brahms' 
best.  Joachim,  for  whom  the  concerto  was  written, 
might  protest,  argue,  threaten,  as  violinists  or  pian- 
ists have  before  and  since  against  obdurate  com- 
posers. Brahms  consulted  his  friends  readily  and 
at  length,  but  mainly  for  such  work-a-day  practicali- 
ties as  fingering  and  bowing.*  For  years  the  con- 
certo was  avoided  as  unreasonably  difficult  by  the 
rank  of  violinists  seeking  a  convenient  "vehicle"  in 
which  to  promenade  their  talents.  The  work  has 
triumphantly  emerged  and  taken  its  secure  place  in 
the  repertory  of  concertos  for  its  high  musical  values 
—  and  as  such  has  become  the  ultimate  test  of 
breadth  and  artistic  stamina  in  the  violinist  who 
dares  choose  it. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  called 
the  piano  concertos  "symphonies  with  piano  obbli- 
gato,"  should  have  coined  a  corresponding  epigram 
for  this  one.  Max  Bruch,  said  Biilow,  wrote  con- 
certos for  the  violin,  and  Brahms  a  concerto  against 
the  violin.  We  hasten  to  add  Huberman's  improve- 
ment on  Biilow  in  his  dissertation  about  the  con- 
certo form :  "Brahms'  concerto  is  neither  against  the 
violin,  nor  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra:  but  it  is 
a  concerto  for  violin  against  orchestra,  —  and  the 
violin  wins."  The  word,  "concerto,"  say  the  etymol- 
ogists, derives  from  the  Latin  "certare,"  to  strive  or 
wrestle. 

Brahms  wrote  his  concerto  for  Josef  Joachim 
(Joachim's  copy  of  the  score  is  inscribed  "To  him 
for  whom  it  was  written").  It  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Brahms,  who  had  often  consulted  his 
old  friend  about  such  works  as  the  First  Piano  Con- 
certo and  the  First  Symphony,  should  in  this  case 
have  looked  for  the  advice  of  the  virtuoso  who  was 
to  play  it.  Writing  to  Joachim  early  in  the  autumn 
of  1878,  he  hesitated  about  committing  himself, 
yielding  the  manuscript  for  a  performance  in  the 
coming  winter.  He  even  "offered  his  fingers"  as  an 
alternative,  for  a  concert  in  Vienna.  The  score,  with 
a  fair  copy  of  the  solo  part,  which  he  sent  for  Joa- 
chim's inspection,  was  in  its  ultimate  form  of  three 
movements,  proper  to  concertos.  He  had  first 
worked    upon    the   symphonic    procedure    of   two 

*  Karl  Geiringer  reproduces  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  a  solo  passage 
from  the  Concerto  as  originally  written,  Joachim's  suggested  emenda- 
tion of  it  in  the  interest  of  effectiveness,  and  Brahms'  ultimate 
alteration,  accepting  in  general  Joachim's  configuration,  but  treat- 
ing it  in  his  own  way. 


..the  illusion  that  the  music  emanates  from  him."  Igor  Markevitch  conducts  the  Symphony  of  the  Air. 


...  a  sensitive  balance 
between  head  and  heart 

In  the  chorus  of  critical  acclaim  that  follows  a 
Markevitch  concert,  one  comment  recurs— he  has 
"remarkable  ability  to  appeal  as  much  to  the  intellect 
as  to  the  emotions."  And  again  . . .  "Just  as  there  can 
be  no  great  conducting  without  high  imagination  and 
emotional  ardor,  so  there  can  be  none  without  that 
complete  technical  and  intellectual  grasp.  With 
Markevitch  every  aspect  of  conducting  is  possessed 
completely." 

This  dual  quality  is  particularly  evident  in 
Markevitch's  structural  shaping  of  big  demanding 
scores  such  as  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  (DL  9907*) 
and  the  Beethoven  "Eroica"  (DL  9912*).  Under  his 
baton,  the  Symphony  of  the  Air  responds  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 

Other  Decca  Gold  Label  Albums  which  demonstrate 
the  superlative  ability  of  Igor  Markevitch  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  are:  Berlioz  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  Op.  14  (DL  9783)*;  and  Harold  In  Italy, 
Op.  16,  Heinz  Kirchner,  solo  viola  (DL  9841)* 
Hear  these  amazing  recordings  in  HI-FI— you'll  find 
you  are  hearing  subtleties,  sonorities  in  the  score  never 
before  audible,  except  in  a  "live"  performance. 


Jbrahm&hi 

I  SYMPHOHY  no.!  "m=a■ 

I  MARKEVITCH 
i  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR 


-... 

■'-*■ 


Eroica 

■  Markevitch 

SVMPHONY 
u               Of  THE  ASR 

■*>■■•* 

DECCA® 

"GOLD   LABEL.  .  .  -^      "V     A  NEW  WOR  LD   OF  SOUND® 

•Recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  "DL"  indicates  33V3  Long  Play  Records. 
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Welcome  To  Williams  Inn 
and   Beautiful  Williamstown 
At  the  Top  of  the  Berkshires 

LUNCHEON  overlooking  famous  gardens 
and  Berkshire  Mountains  then  —  18  holes 
of  golf  on  "sporty"  Taconic  Course  or  a 
tour  of  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark 
Art  Institute  (one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing art  collections  in  America). 

COCKTAILS  on  our  Outdoor  Terrace  fol- 
lowed by  dinner  in  one  of  our  air  condi- 
tioned Dining  Rooms  then  —  a  superb 
play  at  the  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 
(also  air  conditioned). 


John   F.  Treadway,   Innkeeper 

Telephone  —  Williamstown   550 

First  of  the  famous   Treadivay  Inns 

WILLIAMS  INN     WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

THEATRE 

FOUNDATION,    INC. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

AN  EQUITY  COMPANY 

1957  SEASON  SCHEDULE 


July  5-13      "TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST 

MOON" 
July  16-20     "AN  ASTASIA" 
July  23-27     'THE  RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE" 
July  30-August.  3     "A  VIEW  FROM  THE 

BRIDGE" 
Aug.  6-10      A  COMEDY  (To  Be  Announced) 
Aug.  13-17   "THE  ENCHANTED" 
Aug.  20-24   "ORPHEUS  DESCENDING" 
Aug.  27-31    "CAESAR  AND  CLEOPATRA" 

July  21-THE  NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSIC 

ANTIQUA 
(in   its   only   Berkshire   performance   of   the    1957 
season.     Sunday  afternoon  at  3:00  p.m.) 

Box  Office  Prices: 

Evenings   —   Tuesday  thru   Saturday  at  8:30  p.m. 

$1.50,  $2.25,  $2.75  tax  included 

Matinee  Saturday  —  at  2:30  p.m. 

$1.25,  $2.00  tax  included 

For  information  or  reservations: 

Phone  —  Williamstown  538  Write  —  Box  468 

AIR       CONDITIONED 


middle  movements,  but  gave  up  the  scherzo,  and 
considerably  revised  the  adagio.  "The  middle  move- 
ments have  gone,"  he  wrote,  "and  of  course  they 
were  the  best!  But  I  have  written  a  feeble  adagio." 
Kalbeck  conjectures  the  derelict  scherzo  may  have 
found  its  way  into  the  Second  Piano  Concerto, 
where  Brahms  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  a 
symphonic  four  movement  outlay. 

There  was  an  interchange  of  correspondence 
about  the  solo  part,  of  which  Brahms  sent  Joachim 
a  rough  draft  on  August  22.  Joachim  complained 
of  "unaccustomed  difficulties."  The  composer  seems 
to  have  held  his  own  with  considerable  determina- 
tion. An  initial  performance  for  Vienna  was  dis- 
cussed, and  given  up.  The  problem  was  approached 
once  more  in  mid-December,  when  Brahms  sent 
Joachim  a  "beautifully  written"  copy  of  the  solo  part, 
presumably  with  corrections.  "Joachim  is  coming 
here,"  he  then  wrote  from  Vienna,  "and  I  should 
have  a  chance  to  try  the  concerto  through  with  him, 
and  to  decide  for  or  against  a  public  performance." 
The  verdict  is  reported  on  December  21 :  "I  may  say 
that  Joachim  is  quite  keen  on  playing  the  concerto, 
so  it  may  come  off  after  all." 

It  "came  off"  in  Leipzig,  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1879.  Joachim  of  course 
played,  and  Brahms  conducted.  The  composer  had 
protested  a  plan  to  have  his  C  minor  symphony 
played  on  the  same  program,  "because  the  orchestra 
will  be  tired  as  it  is,  and  I  don't  know  how  difficult 
the  concerto  will  prove."  The  critic  Dorffel,  in  a 
rapturous  review,  admits:  "as  to  the  reception,  the 
first  movement  was  too  new  to  be  distinctly  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience,  the  second  made  consider- 
able way,  the  last  aroused  great  enthusiasm."  Yet 
Kalbeck  reports  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  soloist:  "It  seemed  that  Joachim 
had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  concerto  or  he  was 
severely  indisposed."  Apparently  the  violinist  was 
not  wholly  attuned  to  the  piece  at  first,  for  after  he 
and  Brahms  had  played  it  in  Vienna,  the  latter 
wrote  from  that  city:  "Joachim  played  my  piece 
more  beautifully  with  every  rehearsal,  and  the 
cadenza  went  so  magnificently  at  our  concert  that 
the  people  clapped  right  on  into  my  coda"  (so  much 
for  concert  behavior  in  Vienna,  1879).  In  April  of 
that  year,  having  further  played  the  work  in  Buda- 
pest, Cologne,  and  twice  in  London,  Joachim  seems 
to  have  had  a  musical  awakening.  Writing  to 
Brahms  about  further  changes  he  said:  "With  these 
exceptions  the  piece,  especially  the  first  movement, 
pleases  me  more  and  more.  The  last  two  times  I 
played  without  notes." 

ISAAC  STERN  was  born  in  Kriminiesz,  Russia,  July  21, 
1920.  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  San  Francisco  as 
an  infant  and  studied  piano  at  six,  changing  to  violin  at 
the  age  of  eight,  when  Naoum  Blinder,  concert  master  of 
the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  was  his  teacher.  He  played 
with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He 
studied  in  New  York  with  Louis  Persinger,  and  made  his 
New  York  debut  in  1937.     He  was  active  in  the  U.S.O. 


OVineteenth  ^Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Saturday  Evening,  August  3,  at  8:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Barber Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance,  Op.  23-A 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 


Soloist:  ISAAC  STERN 
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BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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DISTINCTIVELY  ORIGINAL 

Town  and  Travel  Wear 
in 

Separates  —  Sportswear 

Casual  Dresses 

Pringle  Cashmeres 

Fashion  Accessories 

Unusual  Gifts 


Millerton,  N.  Y.  Route  44 


Closest  Inn  to  Tangkwood 
AVALOCH 

Offers  Vacationers  Full  Resort  Facilities 

TWO  DINING  ROOMS  OPEN  TO 
THE  PUBLIC 


THE    WEST    HOUSE 

Featuring  a  lavish  decorated  Sunday  evening  buffet, 
a  Monday  evening  eight  course  four  wine  gourmet 
dinner,  and  on  other  evenings  a  wide  variety  from 
our  menu. 


THE  FIVE  REASONS 
STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE  AND  COURTYARD 
FEATURING  CHARCOAL  BROILED   STEAK, 
CHICKEN,    SHISH    KA-BOB    AND    THIRTY 
KINDS  OF  IMPORTED  BEER. 


Outdoor  Dining  and  Dancing 


in  the  Pacific  area  and  after  the  war  toured  as  a  concert 
artist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Since  1948,  he  has 
played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
Lenox  (Tanglewood),  New  York  and  Edinburgh. 


Twentieth  Program 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed 
January  4,  1881,  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon 
Brahms,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  the  composer  responded  in  kind,  and 
made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of  an 
overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are 
not  to  be  unduly  hastened  when  artistic  good  faith 
and  the  heritage  of  the  musical  world  are  consid- 
ered. Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger 
is  not  mistaken.  The  performance  came  the  follow- 
ing January,  when  Brahms  conducted  it  at  Breslau, 
while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably 
gowned,  in  the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his 
overture  were  quite  innocent  of  such  "academic" 
formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern  table,  the  faculty 
forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  at- 
tended a  university  he  had  tasted  something  of  this 
life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man,  he  visited 
with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University. 
Brahms  did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the 
Kneipe,  inspired  by  good  company  and  good  beer. 
Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor,  inevitably 
interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them. 
"Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus"  is  first 
given  out  by  the  trumpets.  "Der  Landesvater" 
("Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder")  is  used 
rhythmically,  delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchs- 
lied"  or  Freshman's  Song  ("Was  kommt  dort  von 
der  Hoh' ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned  Brahms, 
and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The 
air  is  introduced  by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms 
wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had  composed  "a  very  jolly 
potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  Kalbeck 
inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox 
song."  "Oh,  yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kal- 
beck, taken  aback,  protested  that  he  could  not 
imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leath- 
ery Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is 
wholly  unnecessary."  Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not 
get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities  are  saved 
beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones 
the  hearty  college  hymn,  "Gaudeamus  Igitur." 
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Symphony  No.  5 
Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


The  Symphony  No.  5  was  composed  in  1954  at  Belmont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Woodstock,  Vermont,  as  a  commission 
for  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  for  the  festival  of  Amer- 
ican music  originally  planned  for  1955,  but  postponed 
until  the  spring  of  1956.  The  first  performance  of  the 
Symphony  took  place  at  the  school  February  24,  1956, 
played  by  the  Juilliard  Orchestra,  Jean  Morel  conducting. 

The  following  analysis  has  been  furnished  by 
the  composer: 

I.  In  the  slow  introduction  may  be  found  the 
origins  of  all  the  musical  ideas  subsequently  devel- 
oped in  the  Symphony.  The  main  body  of  the 
movement  is  in  sonata  form.  Horns  announce  the 
principal  theme,  forceful  and  rugged  in  character. 
The  secondary  theme,  more  relaxed  and  songful,  is 
first  played  by  the  oboe.  At  the  close  of  the  move- 
ment the  flute  melody  of  the  introduction  is  again 
heard. 

II.  Cellos  and  basses  outline  in  pizzicato  a  basic 
melodic  pattern,  and  against  this  the  violins  play  a 
melody,  the  theme  of  the  movement.  There  follow 
three  variations,  or  transformations,  of  the  theme, 
each  section  growing  out  of  that  preceding.  The 
first  variation  is  marked  by  the  entry  of  the  clarinet, 
after  a  short  transition  in  the  horns;  the  second  by 
widely  divided  strings,  with  harp  figures  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  original  pizzicato  bass  given  by  piccolo 


and  clarinet;  the  third  by  the  tuba  playing  the 
theme,  with  cellos  and  basses.  These  variations  are 
not  greatly  contrasted,  but  rather  form  a  continuous 
whole,  finishing-  with  a  coda  recalling  the  start  of 
the  first  variation. 

III.  A  gay  and  rhythmic  movement,  bearing  re- 
semblance in  form  to  a  rondo  ABABA  in  which 
there  is  considerable  "working  out"  of  the  second 
A,  or  to  a  sonata  form  in  which  the  second  theme 
precedes  the  first  in  the  recapitulation,  besides  being 
in  a  different  key. 


JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

Silver  Jubilee  Season— July  2 -Aug.  31 

Famous  Dance  Stars  and  Companies 
Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Town  Hall        Lenox,  Mass. 

July  26th  thru  August  10th 

Daily  from  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 
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Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER    ORGAN    COMPANY 

Builders  oj  the  organs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood 

BOSTON 


TOSEPH   S.  WHITEFORD,  President  and  Tonal  Director 


June  24th  to  September  1st  1957 
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Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat  major  for 
Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  83 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,   1897 


Composed  in  1881,  the  concerto  had  its  first  performance 
at  Budapest,  November  9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as 
soloist. 

"It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth, 
"when  Brahms,  after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which 
we  have  talked  of  indifferent  things,  takes  a  roll  of 
manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat*  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think 
of  it.'" 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late 
summer  of  1881,  at  Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where 
the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quarters,  and 
where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest 
score,  completed  that  season.  The  manuscript  which 
Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July  11,  with  the  words 
"a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return 
them  as  soon  as  possible,  was  nothing  less  than  the 
Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B  flat  major.     He 


*  Brahms,  far  more  interested  in  comfort  than  style,  seems  to  have 
been  famous  for  an  old  brown  overcoat  at  this  time.  He  must  have 
worn  it  with  entire  complacence,  for  his  friends,  the  Herzogenbergs, 
wrote  him  (October  28,  1881)  ■ —  "If  you  only  knew  how  we  twa 
look  forward  to  seeing  that  good  old  brown  overcoat!" 


Elm  Court 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON  and  DINNER 


The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


LENOX    670 


had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days 
earlier  —  "I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have 
written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny, 
tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B  flat,  and  I  have 
reason  to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which 
has  yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and  too 
vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear,  good 
Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up 
your  pen  again  immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you 
doubly  since  you  had  such  good  news  to  send  of  a 
tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scher- 
zerl,  and  in  B  flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B  flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss 
Florence  May  modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  un- 
usual dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival  among  concertos 
in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato 
which,  inserted  between  the  first  movement  and  the 
Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement  aspect 
of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a 
"symphony  with  piano  obbligato." 

The  Concerto  first  began  to  take  shape  in  his 
mind  in  April,  1878,  during  his  first  journey  to  Italy. 
The  Italian  spring  captivated  him,  and  drew  him 
again  in  1881.  It  was  on  his  return  to  Austria,  he 
quietly  wrote  his  intimately  favored  Elisabet  that 
he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see.  A  tour  was  ar- 
ranged for  a  number  of  German  cities  in  Novem- 
ber, Biilow  to  conduct.  General  success  was  re- 
ported, with  the  single  and  usual  exception  of 
Leipzig. 

The  Gewandhausler,  who  were  developing  an 
actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evi- 
dently still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient 
word  in  pianoforte  concertos  had  been  said  by 
Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Frau  Herzogen- 
berg to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor 
lady's  store  of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called 
into  play.  She  wrote:  "Here  are  the  desired  bird- 
notes"  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  "If  you  had 
not  left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed 
to  send  you  such  discreditable  stuff,  although, 
looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it  has  its  charm." 
In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to 
report  a  general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
It  was  the  less  tactful  Biilow  who  took  his  Meinin- 
gen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March,  1882,  and  mak- 
ing a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert  told  the  Leip- 
zigers  that  he  had  arranged  the  program  "by  express 
command  of  his  Duke,"  who  had  desired  that  the 
Leipzig  public  should  know  how  the  symphony  [the 
First]  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer  on 
his  appearance  with  the  new  concerto  at  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  on  January  1."  Biilow  had  affronted  the 
Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they  had  refused  to 
play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  "satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when 
years  later  he  conducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making 
his  last  public  appearance  in  that  city.    It  was  Janu- 
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ary  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
musical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had 
become  a  militant  Brahms  center.  The  public  was 
by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted  to  Brahms  that 
they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single 
evening  (by  Eugen  d' Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the 
experience! 

RUDOLF  SERKIN  was  born  in  1903,  in  Eger,  Bo- 
hemia (Czechoslovakia)  of  Russian  parents.  His  musical 
training  from  childhood  was  in  Vienna,  where  he  showed 
precocious  ability.  For  three  years,  from  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  studied  composition  with  Arnold  Schoenberg. 
He  then  began  his  active  career  as  a  concert  pianist,  giving 
solo  recitals  throughout  Europe,  and  likewise  touring  with 
Adolf  Busch  in  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Piano.  It  was 
with  Adolf  Busch  (his  destined  father-in-law),  that  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  America  in  1935  at  the  Cool- 
idge  Festival  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  now  makes  his 
home  in  America,  and  directs  the  Marlboro  School  of 
Music,  in  Marlboro,  Vermont. 


Entr'acte 

"The  Conductor's  Life" 

A  portion  of  the  final  chapter  of  Charles  Munch 's 
hook  "I  am  a  Conductor'"1'  is  here  quoted.  The  book 
consists  largely  of  his  advice  to  an  aspiring  conduc- 
tor. Since  his  advice  is  hosed  on  his  own  experience, 
his  own  philosophy  of  his  profession,  it  is  largely 
autobiographical. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  my  name  printed  on  a  pro- 
gram I  had  no  suspicion  of  what  fate  held  in  store 
for  me.  Otherwise  I  should  certainly  not  have 
chosen  the  Eighth  Violin  Concerto  of  Ludwig  Spohr 
for  this  point  of  departure  in  my  career.  I  think  I 
have  never  played  it  since.  The  poor  concerto  does 
not  deserve  such  ingratitude,  for  this  concert  was 
the  beginning  of  all  my  joy  and  all  my  sorrows.  It 
was  this  that  launched  me  on  the  monstrous  and 
marvelous  machine  that  the  artist's  life  is. 

"I  have  always  been  interested  in  reading  the 
lives  of  conductors  of  the  past.  Their  lot  seems 
hardly  enviable  at  first.  Look  at  Haydn,  a  mere 
domestic  in  the  palace  of  the  Esterhazys,  engaged 

*  Oxford  University  Press,  19S5. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Announces . . . 

Two  appointments  to 
its  distinguished  voice  faculty: 

SAMUEL  MARGOLIS 

(Only  teacher  of  Robert  Merrill) 

Among  the  other  artists  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association  studying  with  Mr.  Margolis  are:  Jean 
Madeira,  Jerome  Hines,  Thomas  Hayward,  Gerhard 
Pechner  and  Osie  Hawkins. 


MARIA  HOOVER  ELSBERG 

Eminent  Boston  teacher.  Many  of  Mme.  Elsberg's 
students  are  singing  in  Opera  Houses  in  Germany 
and  Austria. 


■♦•  » 


DEPARTMENT  OF  OPERA  THEATRE 

Sakah  Caldwell,  Chairman 

Vacuity  includes: 
Paul  Ulanowsky,   Ludwig  Bergmann,   Robert  Gay. 

Professional  curriculums  leading  to:  Bachelor,  Master 
and  Doctoral  Degrees: 

—  for  the  singing  actor 

—  for  the  stage  director 

—  for  the  coach  accompanist 

—  for  the  conductor 


■♦•»■ 


For  further  information  concerning  admissions 
and  competitive  scholarship  auditions  write  to: 

Robert  A.  Choate,  Dean 

Boston  University  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

25  Blagden  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts 
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For  a  Unique  Vacation...    f 
ILGWU's  famous  | 

UNITY  HOUSE  I 

in  the  Poconos  I 


Thousand-acre  woodland  paradise... 

3-mile  private  lake.  ..luxurious  comfort... 
tempting  cuisine. ..free  day  camp  for  children. 

BROADWAY  COMES  TO  THE 
POCONOS:  New  ultra  modern,  air-cooled 
theatre  brings  you  new  entertainment  thrills. 

YOU  GET  MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY: 

Unity  House  is  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis 
by  the  INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT 
WORKERS'  UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short 
run  from  N.  Y.  or  Phila.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broad- 
way, (CO  5-7000);  Phila.  Office,  929  North  Broad 
St.,  (ST  7-1004).  Write  or  phone  for  free  booklet. 
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Crystalab 


New  Low   Price 

$77.95 

Patented 


METRONOMA 

America's  Precise 
Electronic  Metronome 

With  the  Beat  you 
can  SEE  .  .  .  the  Beat 
you  can  HEAR! 

AT  ALL  LEADING 
MUSIC  STORES 

Manufactured   by 
Crystalab  -  Hartford,  Conn. 


for  the  purpose  of  arousing  pleasure  in  his  Prince 
with  the  aid  of  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  twelve 
other  part-time  servant-musicians  for  an  orchestra. 
Look  at  von  Biilow,  tormented  and  badly  treated  by 
Wagner  and  Brahms  in  turn  and  by  many  others 
whom  he  upheld  with  all  his  soul  and  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  gratitude. 

"Yes,  but  how  happy  Haydn  was  to  have  fostered 
the  flowering  of  Mozart's  genius.  How  proud  von 
Biilow  of  having  revealed  Brahms  and  Wagner  to 
the  world.  All  this  makes  the  struggle  worth  while, 
makes  all  the  petty  disputes  and  the  wrongs  bear- 
able. 

"What  do  we  really  know  about  the  conductors 
of  the  past?  Nothing  or  very  little.  Many  had 
their  hours  of  glory  but  history  has  preserved  only 
a  few  of  their  names.  A  small  number  of  critically 
very  fuzzy  appreciations  have  come  down  to  us  and 
that  is  all. 

"It  would  be  priceless  to  know  how  Umlauf,  after 
studying  the  score  with  Beethoven,  conducted  the 
Ninth  Symphony;  what  Hans  Richter  did  at  Bay- 
reuth  to  earn  such  praise  from  Wagner;  how  Habe- 
neck  charmed  all  Paris  with  the  romantic  sym- 
phonies. Then  at  least  we  might  know  what  tra- 
ditions to  respect  —  for  no  week  ever  goes  by  in 
which  a  conductor  is  not  attacked  for  breaking  with 
tradition. 

"  'What  traditions?'  I  often  ask  myself.  Until 
the  eighteenth  century  there  are  only  the  slightest 
hints  of  tempos  or  dynamics  in  the  manuscript  and 
printed  scores.  In  Bach's  time  we  begin  to  find  a 
few  more  suggestions.  We  can  more  often  tell 
whether  the  music  is  to  be  generally  loud  or  soft, 
fast  or  slow,  but  never  more  than  that.  Albert 
Schweitzer  once  said  in  jest,  'Only  one  thing  is 
sure.  No  interpreter  ever  agrees  with  anyone  else's 
interpretation.'  .   .   . 

"A  conductor  with  a  regular  post  giving  him  full 
responsibility  for  an  orchestra  is  in  a  more  difficult 
position  —  a  more  interesting  one  —  than  the  guest 
conductor.  He  is  responsible  to  the  public  for 
every  artistic  aspect  of  his  orchestra's  entire  season. 
He  makes  dozens  of  different  programs,  finds  new 
works  to  bring  out,  chooses  choral  works  or  soloists 
and  their  concertos  for  variety.     He  has  the  advan- 


Sprague  Electric  Company 

NORTH    ADAMS,    MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPENDABLE  ELECTRONIC  COMPONENTS 


- 


Twentieth  ^Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  4,  at  2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

Piston Symphony  No.  5 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  con  spirito;  Lento 
II.      Adagio 
III.      Allegro  lieto 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 

Soloist:  RUDOLF  SERKIN 


Mr.  Serkin  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


P-  A  L  D  W  I  N       PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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The  Personnel  of  the 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-sixth  Season,   1956-1957) 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-Master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert   Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry   Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Violas 

Joseph  de   Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Terome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
P.ernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Tohn  Fiasca 
Earl  Hedberg 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Joseph  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert   Rinlev 
Winifred  Winograd 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John   Barwicki 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony   Dwyer 
James   Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 


Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
lean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E-Flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

K.   Vinal   Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 


tage  of  knowing  that  he  will  be  in  the  same  place 
for  more  than  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  sleep  in  the 
same  bed,  rehearse  the  same  musicians  in  the  same 
hall.  He  knows  what  to  expect  at  concert  time 
from  both  the  orchestra  and  the  public.  But  he 
must  sustain  their  interest  and  keep  fresh  their 
appetite  for  music  during  week  after  week  through 
a  long  season. 

"The  guest  conductor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
kind  of  shooting  star.  He  makes  his  sudden  appear- 
ance, blazes  brilliantly  for  the  moment,  and  passes 
on  hoping  to  have  left  a  good  impression  behind. 
All  traveling  performers  know  the  innumerable  mis- 
adventures that  can  befall  them  on  tour.  You  miss 
a  train,  a  plane  is  late,  a  ship  delayed  by  a  storm, 
and  a  concert  is  crossed  from  your  calendar.  Or  you 
arrive  in  a  strange  city  to  stand  the  next  morning 
in  front  of  an  orchestra  of  unknown  character  and 
quality,  to  find  yourself  suddenly  in  a  completely 
strange  climate  in  which,  without  time  to  accustom 
yourself  to  it,  you  must  work  at  your  best.  You  are 
condemned  to  an  eternal  battle  and  you  must  always 
win. 

"And  what  about  your  public?  People  love  music 
everywhere  but  do  not  show  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  same  ways  all  over  the  world.  Be  happy  when 
they  whistle  at  you  in  Chicago  but  not  in  London. 
In  one  city,  when  the  audience  is  perfectly  silent  at 
the  end  of  your  concert,  you  may  play  an  encore. 
In  another  the  applause  may  make  you  think  you 
have  achieved  some  kind  of  wild  triumph  yet  not 
mean  a  thing.  If  you  are  saddened  at  being 
received  with  only  reserved  enthusiasm  in  Amster- 
dam, perhaps  no  conductor  before  you  has  ever 
had  such  a  success  with  the  warm-hearted  but 
severely  critical  Dutch  public. 

"In  moving  from  place  to  place,  take  care  not 
to  be  elated  by  what  after  all  may  be  a  failure  or 
discouraged  by  what  may  prove  to  be  a  success! 
To  resist  this  constantly  changing  wind,  this  blow- 
ing of  hot  and  cold  that  you  must  bear  in  addition 
to  all  your  work  you  must  have  a  strong  mind,  a 
solid  philosophy,  and  nerves  of  steel.  How  far  ours 
is  from  those  occupations  where  the  office  door  can 
be  closed  on  all  cares  at  five  o'clock.  This  con- 
stant tension  would  be  absolutely  unbearable  with- 
out a  little  leisure,  an  occasional  distraction. 

"Do  not  forget  that  the  public  is  fickle,  but  rightly 
so.  It  does  not  need  to  be  philanthropic  and  main- 
tain artists  who  no  longer  bring  it  anything. 

"It  has  been  said  of  this  public  that  for  years  now 
we  have  been  witnessing  a  world-wide  standardiza- 
tion of  its  taste,  that  appetites,  inclinations,  and 
aesthetics  have  shown  a  strong  tendency  to  become 
uniform.  If  this  is  true,  is  it  a  good  thing  or  bad? 
Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  judge.  I  leave  this  care 
to  the  critics,  who  should  not  be  content  merely 
with  showing  us  the  way,  with  warning  us  of  the 
dangers  of  the  road  and  the  obstacles  to  avoid.  They 
should  instead  be  active  catalysts  in  the  world  of 
music. 
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"I  ask  little  more  of  the  critics.  But  this  is  still 
considerable.  They  should  help  us  by  pointing 
out  the  interesting  young  talents.  A  conductor 
does  not  have  time  to  read  through  the  thousands 
of  new  scores  produced  on  the  five  continents  each 
year  or  to  attend  every  debutant's  recital.  But  a 
good  notice  can  point  out  the  young  performer 
who  will  be  an  interesting  soloist  in  a  year  or  two, 
bring  to  my  attention  the  young  composer  whose 
first  orchestral  score  I  should  watch  for.  Happy 
collaboration  of  this  kind  between  critics  and  con- 
ductor can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  musical  life. 

"On  general  principles  I  take  a  reserved  attitude 
toward  criticism.  I  know  that,  critic  or  conductor, 
man  is  not  infallible. 

"It  is  not  too  bad  to  read  in  the  papers  from  time 
to  time  that  one  is  a  blockhead,  but  if  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press  feel  free  to  say  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  terrible,  they  might  at  least  take  the  trouble 
to  let  us  know  how  they  can  tell.  They  do  so  only 
rarely,  and  I  have  the  feeling  they  would  be  very 
much  annoyed  if  we  asked.  I  for  one  have  been 
assassinated  many  times,  but  I  am  still  among  the 


Irvine. 


"In  any  case,  I  have  an  absolutely  inflexible  rule 
never  to  retort  to  a  criticism  no  matter  how  seri- 
ously it  may  seem  to  misrepresent  the  most  obvious 
truth.  No  one  ever  wins  an  epistolary  duel  with 
the  press.  .  .  . 

"In  the  end  it  is  the  public  who  writes  our  his- 
tory, who  names  the  masterpieces  and  the  great 
interpreters  —  and  it  is  hard  to  please.  There  is 
only  one  valid,  certain,  effective  way  to  keep  its 
favor:  to  practice  our  art  with  frankness  and  joy 
and  to  love  music  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world." 


CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
77th  Season  1957  - 1958 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

5  Wednesday  Evening  Concerts  at  8:45 

5  Saturday  Afternoon   Concerts   at  2:30 

NOVEMBER  13-16  JANUARY      15-18 

DECEMBER  11  -  14  FEBRUARY  12  -  15 

MARCH  19-22 


For  Season  Tickets  Address 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  JR.,  Manager 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 


TANGLEWOOD,    1958 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
The  Berkshire  Festival 

Twenty-first  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

To  receive  advance  announcements  of 
programs  and  plans  for  next  season's  Festival 
at  Tanglewood,  please  complete  this  form 
and  leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it  in  at  the 
Box  Office,  or  mail  it  to  Festival  Ticket  Office, 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Name . . 


Address.. 


I  should  also  like  to  receive  information 
on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
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Visit  the 

TANGLEWOOD 
MUSIC  STORE 

Near  the  Main  Gate 


COPIES  OF  DR.  MUNCH'S  BOOK 

"I  AM  A  CONDUCTOR" 

STILL  AVAILABLE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  souvenir  booklet.  Pictures  and 
biographies  of  each   member  of  the  orchestra.     25   cents 


Large  selection  of  books  on  music,  recordings,  miniature 
scores  —  including  works  performed  at  Festival  Concerts. 
Postcards,  films,  etc. 


(Operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


Ninth 
Season 


■  Little  Cinema 

Art  Film  Theatre  of  the  Berkshires 
NIGHTLY  at  8:15.   SATURDAYS  continuous  from  7  p.m. 

Finest  foreign  &  American  films.   Always  cool  &  comfortable. 
Berkshire  Museum  . . .  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 
Saturday  Series  —  New  York  Brass  Ensemble, 
New  Art  Woodwind  Quintet,  July  20;  Clare- 
niont  String  Quartet,  July  27;  John  Corigliano, 
violin,  assisted  by  members  of  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra,  August  3. 

Sunday  Series  —  Claremont  String  Quartet, 
Leopold  Mannes,  Piano,  Sept.  22 ;  Knicker- 
bocker Chamber  Players,  George  Koutzen, 
Director,  Sept.  29;  Artists  to  be  announced, 
Oct.  6.  

Friday  Series  —    Young  Audiences  Concerts  July  19,  Aug.  9 

All   concerts   at   3   in  the  afternoon 

Single   admission    $2.00 

South   Mountain   Association,   Pittsfield,  Mass.  Tel.  6517 


NAMES  TO  REMEMBER: 

TANGLEWOOD  ...  means  the  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL! 
MOSS...  means  QUALITY  PHOTOS  that  SELL  your  product! 


MOSS 


Best  Wishes  -  Ollie  Moss 

PHOTO  SERVICE,  INC.         M0Ss 

PLaza  7-3520  350  w.  50th  St..  ny  19 


t)t»8Z! 


Lenox  584 


Main  Street  •  Lenox.  Mass.    Lenox  584 
In  New  York:l24West72Street-TR-4-5163 


Known  for  the  Finest  in  Photography  Equipment 

for  the  Professional  Films- 


1939     -     18  years  in  the  Berkshires  1957 


J  OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  CARNEGIE  HALL  AND  TOWN  HAU.  NEW  TOP*.  11.^ 


A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Tanglewood,  1957 


This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  These  events 
are  starred  and  open  by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  within  the  limits  of  the  seating 
space  available. 

July  31,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  Song  Recital 
Gerard  Souzay,  Baritone 
Ralph  Berkowitz,  Piano 

August  1,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

August  2,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Schuricht) 

August  3,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Chamber   Music   Hall   at   2:30  —  *Concert   by    Fromm 
Fellowship  Players 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Isaac  Stern,  Violin 

August  4,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I.  Chamber 

Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:   Rudolph  Serkin,  Piano 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30  -  *Dept.  Ill: 

Composer's  Forum 

August  5,  Monday 
Theatre  at  8 :  30  - 

August  6,  Tuesday 
Theatre  at  8:30- 
Concert 

August  7,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — Zimbler  Sinfonietta 

August  8,  Thursday 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  Featuring  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

August  9,  Friday 

Chamber   Music   Hall   at    2:30  —  *  Concert   by   Fromm 

Fellowship  Players 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Isaac  Stern,  Violin 

August  10,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Schuricht) 

August  11,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 

*  A  Seminar  in  contemporary  music  will  consist  of 
illustrated  lectures  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoon 
at  3.15  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall. 


*Dept.  IV:  Opera 


*  Fromm  Music  Foundation 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friends'  Office 


Programs  Subject  to  Change 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven  Overtures  Leonore  Nos.  1,  2,  3;  "Fidelio"; 
"Coriolan";  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  6;  Violin  Concerto 
(Heifetz) 

Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony";  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (com- 
plete); "Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles);  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 

Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein);  Sympho- 
nies Nos.  1,  2;  "Tragic  Overture" 

Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 

Chausson    "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 

Chopin    Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 

Debussy  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian";  "Prelude  to 
the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun";  "The  Blessed  Damozel" 
(De  Los  Angeles) 

Honegger.     Symphonies  No.  2,  5 

Martinu     "Fantaisies  symphoniques" 

Menotti.    Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 

Mozart;  Clarinet  Concerto,  K.  622  (Goodman);  Clarinet 
Quintet,  K.  581  (Goodman  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Quartet) 

Piston.    Symphony  No.  6 

Ravel:  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete);  "Bolero";  "La 
Valse";  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 

Roussel.    "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens.  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"  (Ois- 
trakh); Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 

Schubert.    Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished") 

Strauss    "Don  Quixote"  (Piatigorsky) 

Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein);  "Francesca  da 
Rimini";  "Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture";  Symphony 
No.  4 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Beethoven     Symphony  No.  5 

Brahms    Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 

Copland     "Appalachian  Spring";  "El  Salon  Mexico" 

Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 

Khatchaturian     Piano  Concerto  (Kapell) 

Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 

Mozart     "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik" 

Prokofieff       "Classical"     Symphony;     "Lt.     Kije"     Suite; 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Suite  No.  2;  Symphony  No.  5 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel     "Bolero";  "Ma  Mere  L'Oye"  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Sibelius     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C;  Symphonies  Nos.  4,  5 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 

Debussy     "La  Mer";  "Nocturnes" 
Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  due  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky     Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Delibes     Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia"  by  Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Services 
C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and   Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  5646 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing   Supplies,   Paints,   Electrical   and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 

ROBIN   HENDRICK 

American  Antiques  Gallery 
Early  Furniture  Primitives 

Folk"  Art  Shaker 

Stockbridge  Telephone   17 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

Plumbing,   Heating  and   Sheet   Metal   Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques     •     Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET        •         LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 

Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 


Vz  Hour  to   .    .    . 

Eastgate  9-4211 
Transportation  Arranged. 


(J^ 


<&> 


WIJI  COPAKi.  NIW  VOIR 

Phone:  Copake,   N.   V. 


400  Acre  Former  Henry  Astor  Estate  •  Free 
Golf  on  Premises  •  Lake  Swimming,  Boat- 
ing, Fishing  •  Natural  Pool  —  400  x  125 
ft.  •  Complete  Athletic  Facilities  •  Enter- 
tainment, Dancing     •     Delectable  Cuisine    • 

CHILDREN'S  DAY  CAMP  —  22  Counselors, 
Nite  Patrol  —  7  Day  Program  8  A.M.  to 
Bedtime.  •  Resident  Physician  •  Nite 
Baby  Sitters  Arranged.  •  Modern  Hotel  and 
Cottages  for  75  Families. 
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U  At)  An      5      Restaurant 

Route  7  GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Featuring  Best  in  Lobster,  Steaks,  and  Chops 

"Cocktails  of  Course"  Tel.  794-W 


L^hanterwood 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.     Off  Route  20  in  E.  Lee.     Informal,  unique! 

Reservations  Necessary.  Tel.:  Lee  585. 

CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

342    North    Street  Pittsfield,    Mass. 

CHINESE   AND    AMERICAN   DISHES 

served  from 

11:00  A.M.  to  12:00  P.M. 

Saturday  from  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

Tel.  9230  Orders  put  up  to  take  out 


\\wv-W 


"'/,  '% 


IN     THE     ADIRONDACKS     — 

T^^^^^  Weekly    concerts,     theatre,     re- 

views, 9  prof,  clay  tennis 
courts,  golf  range,  canoeing, 
boating,  fishing,  all  water 
sports  on  private  60  acre 
Crystal  Lake,  1500  woodland 
acres,  Orch.,  Folk  and  social 
dancing,  Free  weekends  to  tennis  winners  and  lucky  fishermen,  Excellent 
cuisine,  Write  for  brochure.  Owned  and  operated  by  Slutsky  Family, 
Chestertown  6,  N.  Y. 

Crystal  Lake  Lodge  phone  3830  —  in  N.  Y.  C.  OL  3-1884 


.     LAKE  \ 


«v\\v>  . 


the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX.  MASS.                    Telephone  Lenox  510 

• 
• 
• 
• 

Sunday  Night  Buffet               •   Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 
Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 
Broiled  Live  Nova  Scqtia  Lobster  —  Friday  Special 
"Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails    Served   to   5:50   P.M.  50c  each 

• 
• 
• 
• 

Catering  Service  at  your  Home  —  School  or  Club 
Heated  Outdoor  Swimming   Pool  open  to  the  Public 
Spacious   Modern    Rooms               •    Free   Parking   Area 
Facilities  for  Meetings  and  Conventions 

George  A.  Turain  —  Owner,  Manager 

EASTOVER 


''JZ5S33'; 


For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking,  come  to  Eastover.  one  of 
America's  outstanding  resorts.  Full 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Box  T,  Lenox.  Mass. 


EGREMONT  TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 
Telephone:    Great  Barrington  827 


FESTIVAL    HOUSE 

Lenox,  Mass. 

A  Complete  Vacation  Resort 

While  Here  Visit  and  Enjoy  the  Show  Place  of  the 
Berkshires  —  former  Morgan  Mansion. 

Poolside  Coffee  Shop  for  Snacks  or  After  Concert  Rendez- 
vous. Public  Dining  on  Screened  Porch  or  Main  Dining 
Room.    Day  or  Evening  Guest  Privileges. 

Luxurious  Garden  Wall  Enclosed  Swimming  Pool 

Art  Classes  with  Anthony  Toney.  Dancing  to  Randy  Weston 
Trio.  Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  with  George  Britten  and 
Lord  Burgess. 

DINERS  CLUB  Tel.:  Lenox  367 


the  Frederick  house 

an  Inn  atop  the  Berkshires 
Route  8,  Otis,  Massachusetts  Phone  COIfax  9-5431 

Located  in  the  seclusion  of  hundreds  of  wooded  acres,  this  eight- 
eenth century  farmhouse  affords  quaint  hospitality  for  discriminating 
people. 

"The  most  delicious  food  you  ever  ate"  served  country  style. 
Tennis  and  Swimming.  Accommodations  limited.     American  plan. 


Finest  Dining  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

LES  PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANgAISE 

SPECIALITY 

Escargots  de  Bourgogne,   Grenouilles  Provencale,   Coq   au 

Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonnettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 

From  Tanglewood  (ONLY  10  MILES) 

TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Supper  until  2  A.M. 

Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  CANAAN  2-2781  •- 2-2441;  Queechy  Lake,  Canaan.  N.  Y. 


WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast     •      Lunches     •      Dinners 

Fountain  Service      •      Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

-  AIR  CONDITIONED  - 

OPEN  REHEARSALS 
August  3,  10,  at  10  A.  M 

Admission  $1   Each 


Tanglewood  on  Tarade 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Thursday,  August  8  .  .  .  EVENTS  FROM  6  to  11  P.M. 

(Rain  or  Shine) 


Concert  in  the  Shed  at  8:15 
THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


Conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH:  - 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  Minor  ....... 

Conducted  by  AARON  COPLAND:  - 
"Our  Town,"   Suite        .  .  .  .  .  . 

"The  Tender  Land,"  Excerpts  ...... 

Choral  Square  Dance  —  Promise  of  Living 
Berkshire  Festival  Chorus 


Schumann 

.    Copland 
.    Copland 


THE   BOSTON   POPS   ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 
In  a  Typical  Boston  Pops  Program: 

Overture,  "The  Barber  of  Seville"     ......  .      Rossini 

"Marche    Slave"    ......... 

"The  Carnival  of  the  Animals,"  Grand  Zoological  Fantasia  . 

Piano  soloists:  Seymour  Lipkin,  Ralph  Berkowitz 

Selection,  "My  Fair  Lady" Loewe 

(Encores  may  be  expected) 


Tchaikovsky 
Saint-Saens 


Lawn  Party  .  .  .  Picnic  Supper 


Door  Prizes 


Box  Seats — $5 


Front  Sections  (All  seats  reserved)— $4  and  $3 
Unreserved  Section — $2.50 

TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW 


All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school  at  6  o'clock 
STUDENT  ORCHESTRA     •     THE  CHORUS     •     CHAMBER  MUSIC     •     OPERA  SCENES 

Watch  for  further  announcements 


Baldwin  Pianos  and  Organs  at  Tanglewood 


tax 
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When  deciding  on  a  piano  or 
organ  for  your  home,  for  your 
children,  remember  Baldwin  is 
the  choice  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  their  distinguished 
Music  Director,  Charles  Munch. 
Hundreds  of  other  leading  con- 
cert artists  and  musical  organ- 
izations also  choose  Baldwin. 
Why  this  decided  preference? 


These  artists  and  organizations 
know  that  of  all  piano  and 
organ  makers,  Baldwin  alone 
has  the  resources,  the  facilities, 
and  the  personnel  required  to 
further  the  perfection  of  music's 
classic  instruments. 

In  this  development,  we,  at 
Baldwin,  have  found  crafts- 
manship alone  is  not  enough  . . . 
research  alone  is  not  enough  . . . 
reputation  alone  is  not  enough. 


Rather,  it  is  a  blending  of  all 
these  qualities  that  gives  Bald- 
win its  high  degree  of  acclaim 
among  those  who  know  best. 

Whether  your  interest  is  in 
one  of  the  larger  instruments  or 
the  smaller  spinet-type,  you 
should  look  for  excellence  of 
tone,  styling,  craftsmanship  and 
durability.  You  will  find  these 
distinguishing  qualities  in  every 
Baldwin-built  piano  and  organ. 


America's  First  Family  in  Music 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos, 
Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  Organs, 
used   exclusively  at  the   Berkshire   Music  Center 
and    Berkshire   Music   Festival,   are   sold   by 
leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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**LONO   PLAY   (LM-1953)    S3. 98 


*  *  LONG    PLAY   (lM-2097)    $3.98 


•  ♦LONG   PLAY    (lM-1900)    $3.98 


DEBUSSY 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

BERLIOZ 

SUMMER  NIGHTS 

VICTORIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  /  MUNCH 


**LONG    PLAY    (lM-1959)    $3.98 


BOSTON  SYMPH.  MUNCH 


**LONG    PLAY    (LM-1893)    $3.98 


Orchestra/Charles  Munch 

**LONG    PLAY    (LM-2015)    $3.98 


BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  •  TRAGIC  OVERTURE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  \ 
ORCHESTRA 


munch  in  person 

on  rca  Victor  records 


To  Charles  Munch,  conducting  is  not  a  profession  but  a 
sacred  calling.  And  this  dedication,  combined  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  brings  you  some 
of  the  greatest  performances  of  our  time.  You  feel  and 
hear  this  devotion  whether  he  conducts  Brahms,  Berlioz 
or  Beethoven  .  .  .  whether  the  performance  is  in  Tangle- 
wood,  Symphony  Hall  or  on  RCA  Victor  Records! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices — Optional         **A   "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival  Season  1957 

(TWENTIETH  SEASON) 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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SIXTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
Copyright,  1957  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Francis  W.  Hatch  E.  Morton  Jennings  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.  D.  Jackson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 
Robert  T.Capeless 


M. 


Trustees  Emeritus 
A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 
Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Jesse  L.  Thomason  Robert  K.  Wheeler 


Lewis  Perry 

George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  William  F.  Lawless 
Lenox,  David  H.  Mackey  Lee,  Michael  J.  Sullivan 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers  J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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^Manhattan 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 

leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 

MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes: 

Raphael  Bronstein 
John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO  GlANNINI 

Herta  Glaz 

Robert  Goldsand 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 
William  Lincer 

Howard  Murphy 
Jonel  Perlea 
Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to: 

REGISTRAR 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 
238  East  105th  St.,  New  York  29 


The  school  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 
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Symphoniana 


Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood  are 
cordially  invited  to  join  the  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  through  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. All  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will 
be  matched  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  thereby 
doubling  each  contribution.  Friends  may  attend 
various  performances  given  by  the  school.  A  full 
listing  may  be  obtained  at  the  Friend's  office. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  August  8. 


Open  Rehearsal 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsal  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  week 
of  the  season  (August  10,  at  10  a.m.)  will  be 
opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
(Admission  One  Dollar.) 


Exhibition  in  the  Glassed  Reception 
Room  at  Tanglewood 

Exhibition  to  be  shown  in  the  Glassed  Reception 
Room  at  Tanglewood  will  be  as  follows:  August 
5:  Prints  by  Picasso,  lent  by  Robert  Appleton  of 
Albany. 

This  exhibition  is  arranged  by  the  Berkshire 
Museum   in   Pittsfield. 


Red  Cross  Attendance 

First  aid  coverage  at  Tanglewood  is  provided  by 
volunteers  of  the  Berkshire  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


Festival  Broadcasts 

The   Festival   concerts  will   be   tape  recorded  by 
Station  WGBH-FM,  Boston,  to  be  broadcast  during 
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the  Festival  and  through  the  winter  season  to  follow. 
Tapes  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  throughout 
the  season  made  by  WGBH  are  sent  to  the  Voice  of 
America  for  distribution  to  broadcasting  stations  in 
Athens,  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  Sarawak  (East  In- 
dies), Tokyo,  and  Ciudad  Trujillo  (Dominican 
Republic). 

South  American  Tour 

The  Zimbler  Sinfonietta,  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  Berkshire  Festival  season,  will  make  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  South  America  and  Central  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  Mexico. 


^^^^*^^*%*N*^^^ 


After  the  Concert 

The  Formal  Gardens  behind  the  Main  House  are 
a  pride  of  Tanglewood.  These  Gardens  are  illumi- 
nated for  an  hour  after  each  evening  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid  traffic  con- 
gestion by  delaying  their  departure. 


♦  •» 


The  above  sculpture  of  horses  in  motion, 
executed  in  polished  redwood  hy  Homer 
Gunn  of  Richmond,  has  been  perma- 
nently acquired  for  Tanglewood  and  is 
on  view  at  the  main  gate. 


Program  DVotes 

Twenty -second  Program 

Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December   16  (?),    1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,   1827 


The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year 
1806  for  the  second  production  of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of 
the  essentials  of  its  predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2. 
There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  songful,  based 
upon  the  air  of  Florestan :  'In  des  Lebens  Friihlings- 
tagen,"  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of 
the  darkness  to  which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams 
hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.    The  main  body 


fvLfVI     is    proud    to    be 
the   Airline   preferred   by 

THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  was  privileged 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  transatlantic  trip 
to  Europe  last  summer. 

KLM  looks  forward  to  welcoming 
patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  board  "Flying  Dutchmen" 
serving  all  six  continents. 
KLM  service  features 
superb  Continental 
cuisine  and  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality. 

WORLD'S  FIRST  AIRLINE 
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Week  of 
June  24 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

under  the  direction  of 
William  Miles  and  Eleanor  Wilson 


CAROL  STONE  in  "JANUS" 


July  1 

"BUS  STOP" 

July  8 

PAULA  TRUEMAN  in  "CHARM" 

July  15 

MARY  WICKES  in 
"THE  GREAT  SEBASTIANS" 

July  22 

WM.  ROERICK-TOM  COLEY 
in  "TIME  LIMIT!" 

July  29 

SKEDGE  MILLER  in 
"ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION" 

Aug.  5 

"THE  POTTING  SHED" 

Aug.  12 

"KING  OF  HEARTS" 

Aug.  19 

PAUL  HARTMAN  in 
"OH,  MEN!    OH,  WOMEN!" 

Aug.  26 

DEIRDRE  OWENS  in 
"THE  RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE" 

Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45 -$3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.  Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2:30 
-$2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 

For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


O 


00^ETS  PAR4D/S£ 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Gourmet's  Buffet  Every  Tuesday  Night 

Recommended  by 
A.A.A.,  Gourmet  C5f  Duncan  Hines 

TRADITIONALLY 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme 
(allegro)   in   both   cases,  rises  from  a  whispering 
pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation.     The  section  of 
working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call.    It  is  taken  directly  from  the 
opera  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated 
as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach  of  the  gov- 
ernor whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan 
will  be  saved  from  death.     There  follows  a  full 
reprise,   a  reversion  to  the  dictates  of  symphonic 
structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his  sec- 
ond overture.    Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a 
full  symphonic  rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance 
of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence 
would  demand  to  follow  closely  the  trumpet  fan- 
fare.    Wagner  always  theatre-minded,  reproached 
Beethoven  for  this  reprise.     But  the  subject  had 
developed  in  Beethoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and 
electrifying  potency.     The  fanfare,  simplified  and 
more  effectively  introduced  than  in  the  previous 
version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the  joyful  theme 
of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the 
opera.     The  composer,  with  that  ability  to  sustain 
a  mood  which  is  beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling 
of  suspense,   of  mounting  joy,  which  allows  the 
listener  no  "let-down"  before  the  triumphant  climax 
of  the  coda.    The  air  of  Florestan  is  worked  in  at 
the  end  of  the  reprise,  but  in  tempo  as  the  music 
moves  without  interruption  to  its  greatly  expanded 
and  now  overwhelming  coda.    The  overture  in  this, 
its  ultimate  form,  shows  in  general  a  symphonic 
"tightening"  and  an  added  forcefulness.     The  in- 
troduction eliminates  a  few  measures  as  compared 
with  the  "No.  2,"  the  development  many  measures, 
in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded. 
Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his  development, 
evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and 
enlarging  the  coda. 

Symphonie  Liturgique 

Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892;  died  in  Paris, 

November  27,  1955 


The  Symphonie  Liturgique,  the  third  in  order  by  Arthur 
Honegger,  was  composed  in  1945-1946  by  commission  of 
the   Communaute  de  Travail,  Pro  Helvetia.    It  was  first 


ANGEL 

RECORDS 


Ask  for  the  complete  Angel  catalogue 
at  your  favorite  record  shop  or  write: 
38    West    48th    Street,    New    York    36. 


Twenty-first  ^Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  August  7,  at  8:30 

ZIMBLER  SINFONIETTA 

Boyce Symphony  No.  1 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Vivace 

Tansman Triptych 

I.     Allegro  risoluto 
II.     Andante 
III.     Presto 

Boccherini Concerto  for  Flute  and  Strings,  in  D  major,  Op.  27 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Rondo 

Soloist:  James  Pappoutsakis 
INTERMISSION 

Mozart Serenata  Notturna  for  two  String  Orchestras,  K.  239 

I.     Marcia:   Maestoso 
II.     Menuetto 
III.     Rondeau:  Allegretto 

Shostakovitch Concerto  for  Piano  and  Strings,  with  Trumpet  Obbligato,  Op.  35 

Allegro  moderato;  Allegro  vivace  —  Lento  —  Moderato  —  Allegro  brio,  presto 
Piano:  Menahem  Pressler  Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin 

BALDWIN      PIANO 
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Non-jStop  % 


•Tirigt 


and  Deluxe  First  Clagg 
Service  to 


PARIS 


from  NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 
MONTREAL 


Only  Air  France  offers 
through  flights  to  all 
these  destinations: 
Rome,  Frankfort,  Istanbul, 
Tel  Aviv,  Beirut 


AIR  FRANCE 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 
WITH  177,740  UNDUPLICATED  ROUTE  MILES  TO  236  CITIES  IN  73  COUNTRIES 

493  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Room  311,  •   118  Asylum  St.,     Hartford,  Conn. 


Your  Own  Music 


^  Festival 

=*      Every  Month 


High  Jul J'li In 

With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the  best 
in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy  out- 
standing concerts  in  your  home  regularly.  With  the 
extra  advantage  of  being  able  to  plan  musical  pro- 
grams that  precisely  match  your  mood! 
HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  complete 
record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus  tested-in- 
the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  .  . .  and  articles  by 
and  about  well-known  musical  personalities. 

See  for  yourself  why  HIGH  FIDELITY 
is  America's  most  popular  home-lis- 
tener magazine.  Buy  the  current  issue 
at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  .  .  . 

...  or  get  the  next  three  issues  by  pinning  $1  to  this 
ad,  and  mailing  it  with  your  name  and  address  to: 

HIGH  FIDELITY      l  Pnblishin«  Honse 

Great  Harrington,  Mass. 


performed  at  Zurich  by  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra.  Charles 
Munch,  to  whom  the  symphony  is  dedicated,  directed  this 
performance  and  numerous  later  ones.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres,  under  his  direction,  September  21,  1956. 

"The  Third  Symphony"  so  the  composer  has 
divulged,  "is,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  my 
symphonic  works,  in  the  form  of  a  triptych.  The 
score  is  a  direct  reaction  against  the  fashion  of 
so-called  'absolute'  music.  Each  of  the  three  sec- 
tions endeavors  to  express  an  idea  —  a  thought 
which  I  would  not  presume  to  call  philosophical, 
but  which  is  my  own  personal  feeling.  I  have  there- 
fore called  upon  liturgical  subtitles,  and  given  the 
work  the  name  of  'Liturgical'  Symphony,  in  the 
hope  of  making  my  intentions  more  clear. 

"The  first  movement  is  entitled  Dies  irae.  This 
poses  no  problem,  for  we  have  all  lived  through 
times  of  war  and  revolution,  by  which  those  who 
preside  over  destinies  have  gratified  their  peoples. 
The  second  movement,  De  profundis  clamavi,  re- 
minds us  of  all  the  purity  and  trust  which  is  still 
to  be  found  in  Man,  and  which  reaches  out  toward 
that  force  which  we  feel  above  us  —  God,  perhaps, 
or  what  everyone  fervently  nourishes  in  his  most 
secret  soul.  The  third  movement,  Dona  nobis 
pacem,  depicts  the  inevitable  rise  of  the  world's 
stupidity:  nationalism,  militarism,  bureaucracy,  ad- 
ministrations, customs  barriers,  taxes,  wars  which 
transform  human  beings  into  robots  with  everything 
which  Man  has  invented  to  persecute  Man.  All 
this  terrifying  imbecility  ends  by  forcing  out  this 
cry  of  despair,  'Dona  nobis  pacem.'  The  movement 
closes  with  a  brief  meditation  on  what  life  could  be: 
calm,  love,  joy  ...  a  song  of  birds,  of  nature, 
and  of  peace." 

This  Symphony,  by  the  composer's  own  admis- 
sion a  reflection  of  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
could  be  called  more  personal  than  ritual,  more 
symphonic  than  churchly.  The  Symphony  is  for 
the  most  part  tragic,  with  massive  harmonies,  sharp 
dissonances,  relentless  rhythms  which  drive  and 
clash  and  yet  in  the  first  movement  have  some  of 
the  athletic,  buoyant  quality  remembered  in  such 
earlier  works  as  Horace  Victorieux,  he  Roi  David 
or  Rugby.  This  movement  is  stark  and  uncom- 
promising, even  macabre  when  at  its  peak  it  de- 
velops flutter-tongue  notes  and  wailing  glissandi  in 
the  wood  winds.  The  themes  are  manipulated, 
combined  in  a  contrapuntal  texture.  Two  are  to 
recur  in  both  of  the  movements  to  follow. 

The  adagio  promises  to  be  a  point  of  repose  be- 
tween the  two  frenzied  movements,  beginning  in  a 


VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC 

STORE 

(NEAR  THE  MAIN  GATE) 
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somber  and  contained  mood  dealing  with  gentler 
wood  wind  colors.  Soon,  however,  the  tension  in- 
creases, the  harmonies  become  dissonant  and  threat- 
ening. The  theme  which  grows  from  this  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end  is  an  ostinato  minor  phrase  with 
a  characteristic  triplet.  The  discords  drop  away  and 
a  certain  tranquillity  is  restored,  but  the  dark  mood 
is  not  altogether  dispelled. 

The  third  movement  is  a  march  of  heavy  and 
inexorable  beat,  beginning  in  the  depths  of  the 
orchestra,  increasing  in  power  and  poignancy  as  the 
higher  brass  instruments  enter.  It  continues  inexor- 
able to  its  climax  and  then  there  is  a  chromatic  fall- 
ing away.  There  follows  the  coda,  a  serene  coda 
in  a  luminous  major,  developed  principally  by  the 
strings.  The  contrast  is  complete.  The  composer's 
reference  to  "song  of  birds"  becomes  evident  in  the 
final  beatific  cadence,  where  the  piccolo  in  orna- 
mental passages  is  heard  over  the  closing  phrases  of 
the  melody. 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  Op.  61 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December   16  (?),   1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  1806,  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
performed  by  Franz  Clement  at  the  Theater- an- der-Wien, 
in  Vienna,  December  23,  1806. 

The  five  introductory  taps  on  the  drum  become 
the  basic  pattern  of  the  entire  movement.  The 
rhythm,  squarely  measuring  off  the  bar,  becomes 
omnipresent  and  gives  the  whole  context  a  down- 
right, on-the-beat  character.  The  rhythm  is  inher- 
ent in  two  phrases  of  the  main  theme  and  the  last 
phrase  of  the  second  theme.  It  is  echoed  between 
phrases  in  the  accompaniment.  It  is  double-quick- 
ened, used  in  transitional  passages.  The  movement 
is  one  of  those  in  which  some  early  hearers  failed  to 
distinguish  between  reiteration  and  repetitiousness. 
The  themes,  profusely  set  forth,  are  similar  in  char- 
acter, but  endlessly  variegated  in  the  placid,  un- 
troubled course  of  the  whole. 

The  Larghetto  is  subdued  by  mutes  upon  the 
strings;  and  only  three  pairs  of  instruments  to  match 
them  —  clarinets,  bassoons  and  horns.  The  voice 
of  the  solo  instrument  continues  in  graceful  lines 
of  ornamental  tracery  in  a  musing  half  light.  Only 
for  a  few  measures  in  the  middle  section  does  it 
carry  the  melody.  The  Rondo  theme  is  tossed  from 
the  middle  to  the  high  range  of  the  instrument  and 
then  picked  up  by  the  orchestra.  The  horns  have 
a  theme  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  them.  As  the 
development  progresses  the  brilliance  drops  away 
to  dreaming  again  as  fragments  are  murmured  and 
the  delicate  colorings  of  the  horns,  or  bassoon,  or 
oboes  have  their  passing  enchantments.  In  short, 
a  concerto  without  dazzling  qualities,  with  a  solo 
part  which  asks  taste,  discernment  in  expression, 
and  warm  response.  The  concerto  was  long  neg- 
lected, and  when  it  belatedly  came  into  its  own,  it 
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came  to  remain. 

The  Violin  Concerto  belongs  to  the  prodigiously 
abundant  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Rasou- 
mowsky  Quartets,  the  first  revision  of  Fidelio,  the 
Piano  Sonata  in  F  minor,  the  Thirty-two  Variations 
in  C  minor,  and  if  Thayer's  theory  is  accepted,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  Among  these  the  Violin 
Concerto  was  the  last  completed.  Designed  for 
Franz  Clement,  celebrated  virtuoso  of  the  day,  it 
was  performed  by  him  in  Vienna,  on  December 
23,  1806.  Beethoven  completed  the  score  at  the 
last  moment.  The  solo  part  reached  the  hands  of 
Clement  too  late  for  the  final  rehearsal,  according 
to  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Bertolini  gave  to  Otto 
Jahn  in  support  of  his  claim  that  "Beethoven  never 
finished  commissioned  works  until  the  last  min- 
ute." According  to  another  witness,  cited  by 
Thayer,  Clement  played  the  concerto  "at  sight." 

Beethoven  has  left  no  record  of  his  true  musical 
regard  for  Clement.  Paul  David  reports  contempo- 
rary opinion  to  the  effect  that  "his  style  was  not 
vigorous,  nor  his  tone  very  powerful;  gracefulness 
and  tenderness  of  expression  were  its  main  charac- 
teristics. His  technical  skill  appears  to  have  been 
extraordinary.  His  intonation  was  perfect  in  the 
most  hazardous  passages,  and  his  bowing  of  the 
greatest  dexterity."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
evidences  of  the  meretricious  in  Clement,  who  was 
exploited  as  a  boy  wonder  from  the  age  of  nine, 
and  who  liked  to  exhibit  such  feats  as  playing  long 
stretches  of  an  oratorio  from  memory,  note  for  note, 
upon  the  piano,  after  hearing  it  two  or  three  times. 
At  the  concert  where  he  played  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo, he  edified  the  audience  with  a  fantasia  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  held  his  instrument  upside  down. 
In  any  case,  Beethoven  must  have  respected  the 
position  of  Clement  as  a  prominent  conductor  in 
Vienna,  to  whom  fell  the  direction  of  his  first  two 
symphonies,  his  "Mount  of  Olives,"  and  other  works. 
Nor  could  Beethoven  have  forgotten  that  he  was 
leader  of  the  violins  at  the  theater  which  had  lately 
produced  Fidelio  and  from  which  further  favors 
might  be  expected.  It  should  be  noted,  neverthe- 
less, that  not  Cement  but  Beethoven's  friend  Ste- 
phan  von  Breuning  received  the  dedication  of  the 
piece  on  its  publication  in  1809.  Beethoven's  tran- 
scription of  it  into  a  concerto  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  bore  the  dedication  to  Madame  von  Breu- 
ning. He  had  made  this  artistically  doubtful 
arrangement  at  the  order  of  Muzio  Clementi. 

ISAAC  STERN  was  born  in  Kriminiesz,  Russia,  July  21, 
1920.  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  San  Francisco  as 
an  infant  and  studied  piano  at  six,  changing  to  violin  at 
the  age  of  eight,  when  Naoum  Blinder,  concert  master  of 
the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  was  his  teacher.  He  played 
with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He 
studied  in  New  York  with  Louis  Persinger,  and  made  his 
New  York  debut  in  1937.  He  was  active  in  the  U.S.O. 
in  the  Pacific  area  and  after  the  war  toured  as  a  concert 
artist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Since  1948,  he  has 
played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
Lenox  (Tanglewood),  New  York  and  Edinburgh. 
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Twenty -third  Program 

Carl  Schuricht 

CARL  SCHURICHT  was  born  in  Danzig,  July  3,  1880, 
of  a  musical  family  (his  father  followed  a  tradition  as 
organ-builder;  his  mother,  of  Polish  birth,  was  a  well-known 
singer).  His  thorough  musical  education  began  when  he 
was  six;  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin  was  his  principal  school, 
Humperdinck  and  Reger  his  best  known  teachers.  At 
twenty  he  became  connected  with  the  Stadttheater  in 
Mainz;  in  1911  he  became  Musikdirektor  at  the  adjacent 
city  of  Wiesbaden,  the  beginning  of  a  long  association.  He 
also  had  continuing  engagements  with  the  orchestras  of 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Amsterdam,  the 
Hague,  guest  appearances  in  many  European  cities.  In 
1944,  he  left  Germany  and  made  Switzerland  his  home  and 
the  center  of  his  activities.  His  conducting  engagements  in 
Europe  since  the  war  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  the  season  past  as  conductor 
of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


konzertante  musik  fur  orchester 

Boris  Blacher 
Born  in  China,  January  3,   1903 


The  Konzertante  Musik  fiir  Orchester  was  dedi- 
cated to  Carl  Schuricht,  and  first  performed  by  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  his  direction 
on  December  6,  1937.  The  Concerto  opens  moder- 
ato,  with  a  "leggiero"  theme  for  the  bassoons  and 
horns.  The  main  theme,  molto  allegro,  "light  and 
concise"  is  stated  by  the  string  orchestra,  the  bas- 
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soons  and  other  winds  introduced  in  turn,  winds  and 
strings  alternate  and  combine,  developing  to  a 
climax.  The  violas,  staccato,  reintroduce  the  mod- 
erato  theme.  The  molto  allegro  theme  recurs  in 
inverted  form  (flute  solo),  and  there  is  further 
development.  The  full  orchestra,  in  broad  chords, 
brings  the  climax. 

Boris  Blacher,  the  director  of  the  Hochschule 
fur  Musik  in  Berlin,  spent  the  first  nineteen  years 
of  his  life  in  Siberia  (Irkutzk)  and  in  Manchuria. 
His  schooling  and  musical  instruction  was  in  the 
western  tradition.  Born  in  China,  of  Estonian  and 
German  parents,  he  lived  in  Habin,  Manchuria, 
from  1919  to  1922  and  there  had  an  opportunity 
for  practical  musical  experience  by  providing  music 
for  the  local  orchestra.  Taken  to  Berlin,  he  shortly 
enrolled  in  the  Hochschule  and  studied  with  Fried- 
rich  Koch.  Pushed  into  musical  hack  work  in  the 
lean  post-war  years,  he  still  managed  to  compose  a 
considerable  amount  of  music.  His  Konzertante 
Musik  was  his  first  pronounced  success.  He  has 
composed  works  for  large  and  small  orchestral 
groups,  operas,  ballets.  In  1945  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Hochschule.  On  the 
retirement  of  Werner  Egk  as  its  director  in  1952, 
he  succeeded  his  colleague  in  that  position.  In 
the  summer  of  1955  he  visited  the  United  States 
to  join  Aaron  Copland  in  the  composer's  department 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 
His  Romeo  und  Julia,  one  of  a  number  of  stage 
works,  was  produced  by  the  Opera  Department  in 
that  season. 

Symphony  in  B  minor,  "Unfinished" 

Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797; 
died  in  Vienna,  November  19,   1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,*  was  com- 
posed in  1822  (it  was  begun  October  30),  and  first  per- 
formed thirty-seven  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It 
was  conducted  by  Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

The  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years 
post  factum  a  "masterpiece,"  which,  for  all  its  quali- 
ties, is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  indulged  in  much 
conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  sec- 
ond movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  in- 
spiration, or  because  he  was  careless  of  the  work 
(which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been)  and  did 
not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had 

*  This  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  last  to  be  found  although  it  was 
composed  before  the  great  C  major  Symphony.  The  posthumous  C 
major  has  been  variously  numbered  7,  8,  9,  or  10  by  those  who  have 
variously  accepted  or  rejected  the  so-called  "Gastein  Symphony," 
which  was  lost,  and  the  fragmentary  sections  for  a  symphony  in  E 
(1821),  which  Felix  Weingartner  filled  out  into  a  full  score.  Fortu- 
nately the  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  easily  identified  by  its  name 
and  key,  can  be  left  numberless. 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


Twenty-second  ^Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Friday  Evening,  August  9,  at  8:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

Beethoven Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Honegger Symphony  No.  3,  "Liturgique" 

I.     Dies  Irae  —  Allegro  marcato 
II.     De  profundis  clamavi  —  Adagio 
III.     Dona  nobis  pacem  —  Andante  con  moto 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Larghetto 
III.     Rondo 

Soloist:  ISAAC  STERN 
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captured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it 
was  because  he  realized  after  a  listless  attempt  at  a 
third  movement  that  what  he  had  written  was  no 
typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and  con- 
trasting slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a 
lively  close,  but  rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  par- 
ticular mood  into  its  full-moulded  expression  —  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself  as  justly 
formed  and  balanced  as  Beethoven's  two-movement 
piano  sonatas.  The  Schubert  who  wrote  the  "Un- 
finished" Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance 
by  the  inner  need  of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey 
finds  the  theme  projected  for  the  scherzo  "magnifi- 
cent," but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might 
have  been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  three,  he  considers  entirely 
unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are  others  who 
can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as 
properly  belonging  to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in 
which  Schubert  seems  deliberately  to  have  left  it. 
Was  Schubert  under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol, 
Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may  not)  have  made 
in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love 
affair?  These  questions  may  remain  with  the 
romancers,  literary  and  dramatic,  who,  with  little 
historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been  able  to 
give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December   16  (?),   1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony 
was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  in  the  house  of 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804,  the 
composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at 
the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony 
to  the  Third  is  primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination. 
The  composer  did  not  base  his  new  power  on  any 
new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phony* which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite 
incongruous  to  his  every  thought,  and  began  furi- 
ously to  expand  and  transform.  The  exposition  is 
a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concen- 
trated force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range, 
conceived  apparently  in  one  great  sketch,  where  the 
pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  outpouring 
thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but 
fragments  of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms, 
subtly  articulated  but  inextricable,  meaningless  as 
such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears  the 
heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conven- 
tional sense,  but  in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody 

*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketch- 
books show.  The  opening  chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and 
arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff  dominant-tonic 
cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet. 
Variations  were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  al- 
though they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow,  vital  in  every  part. 
Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys, 
shown  us  the  range,  the  universality  of  his  subject. 
The  development  is  still  more  incredible  as  it  ex- 
tends the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay 
into  a  section  of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scen- 
ery, in  which  the  foregoing  elements  are  newly 
revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage 
where  the  horns  mysteriously  sound  the  returning 
tonic  E  flat  against  a  lingering  dominant  chord) 
restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprece- 
dented coda  of  140  bars,  the  much  exploited  theme 
and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise,  as  if  the 
artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never 
expend  itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  parts  of  the  Symphony.  A 
coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  brilliant 
close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it 
was  a  resolution  in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition 
of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise  could  not  be  for 
him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a 
narrative  of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering, 
striding  to  its  peak  and  breaking,  followed  by  a 
gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension  until 
the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required 
at  last  an  established  point  of  repose.  The  coda 
sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident  reverie  under  a 
new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes 
its  quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  epi- 
sodes are  transfigured  into  tone  poetry  whence 
conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing  and 
joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of 
conflicting  impulses,  but  here  assuaging  melody 
contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but  with  the 
broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second 
strain  in  the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the 
clipped  notes  of  the  opening  "march"  theme,  to 
which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shading. 
The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a 
calmer,  elegiac  melody,  over  animating  staccato  trip- 
lets from  the  strings.  The  triplets  become  more 
insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their 
determined  rhythm,  as  if  the  composer  were  setting 
his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy  itself.  The 
opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of 
grief  gives  its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance. 
But  it  does  not  long  continue.     A  new  melody  is 


Visit  the 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC 
STORE 
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Your   Year-Round   Vacationland 
Your    Permanent    Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexecelled  business 
opportunities,  there's  no  place  like  the  Berkshire 
Hills!  A  renowned  resort  area,  the  Berkshires 
offer  a  skilled  labor  supply,  easy  access  to 
major  markets  and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good  transportation. 
Now  that  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its  delightful 
suburbs  are  just  a  short  drive  from  Boston  and 
New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

50  South  Street,  Pittsfield  00,  Mass. 
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TICKET  AGENCY 
Jacob's  Pillow 
Music   Barn  Tel.  840 


THE  POTTING  SHED  at  Music  Inn 

is  not  a  play  by  Graham  Greene 

It  is  a  place  to  dine  indoors  or  out,  to  dance  if  you 
wish,  to  have  a  leisurely  meal  or  a  quicker  snack. 
There  is  an  awninged  terrace,  an  outdoor  fireplace 
for  hors  d'oeuvres,  a  brick  floored  tap  room,  and  a 
general  air  of  no  hurry.  It  is  called  the  Potting 
Shed  because  that  is  what  it  was  —  the  potting  shed 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  estates  in  the  Berkshires 
We  grow  a  good  deal  of  honeysuckle  in  it  still. 
Adjacent  to  Music  Barn,  on  the  grounds  of  Music 
Inn.    Come  by  before  and  after  concerts. 

IV2   miles  from  Lenox,  via  Route  183  or 
Stockbridge  Road. 

Lenox  277 


heard,  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Bee- 
thoven found  in  counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra 
joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But  a  tragic  decres- 
cendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme 
is  again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his 
protest  in  mighty  chords  over  a  stormy  accompani- 
ment. There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a  magnificent 
yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
again,  now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first 
movement,  there  is  still  lacking  the  final  answer, 
and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow 
accepted,  as  the  theme,  broken  into  incoherent  frag- 
ments, comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shat- 
teringly,  but  in  a  breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the 
swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Beethoven  had 
composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be 
imagined.  The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of 
strength,  but  this  time  it  is  strength  finely  controlled, 
unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the  horns, 
maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E  flat,  deliver  the 
principal  phrases  alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The 
Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such  as  the  repetition 
of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syn- 
copation. If  this  passage  is  "humorous,"  humor 
must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanciful  play  of 
power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant 
strength  are  released.  A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the 
bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply  by  the 
plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  some- 
what adorned  before  the  theme  proper  appears  over 
it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.*  The  variations  dis- 
close a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm 
but  an  inspiriting  stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The 
fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in  which  the 
bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more 
lyric  pace  for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante. 
The  theme  at  this  tempo  has  a  very  different  expres- 
sive beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new  alternate 
theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The 
principal  theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the 
scene  over  triplets  of  increasing  excitement  which 
recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual  dying 
away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself 
unheard,  still  lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming 
close. 


*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as 
the  finale  of  Prometheus,  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano 
variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of  it  the  persistent  exploitation  of 
a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization  for  which 
the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches?    The  truth  may  lie  between. 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the   Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


"...the  illusion  that  the  music  emanates  from  him."  Igor  Markevitch  conducts  the  Symphony  of  the  Air. 


...  a  sensitive  balance 
between  head  and  heart 

In  the  chorus  of  critical  acclaim  that  follows  a 
Markevitch  concert,  one  comment  recurs— he  has 
"remarkable  ability  to  appeal  as  much  to  the  intellect 
as  to  the  emotions."  And  again  . . .  "Just  as  there  can 
be  no  great  conducting  without  high  imagination  and 
emotional  ardor,  so  there  can  be  none  without  that 
complete  technical  and  intellectual  grasp.  With 
Markevitch  every  aspect  of  conducting  is  possessed 
completely." 

This  dual  quality  is  particularly  evident  in 
Markevitch's  structural  shaping  of  big  demanding 
scores  such  as  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  (DL  9907*) 
and  the  Beethoven  "Eroica"  (DL  9912*).  Under  his 
baton,  the  Symphony  of  the  Air  responds  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 

Other  Decca  Gold  Label  Albums  which  demonstrate 
the  superlative  ability  of  Igor  Markevitch  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  are:  Berlioz'  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  Op.  14  (DL  9783)*;  and  Harold  In  Italy, 
Op.  16,  Heinz  Kirchner,  solo  viola  (DL  9841)* 
Hear  these  amazing  recordings  in  HI-FI— you'll  find 
you  are  hearing  subtleties,  sonorities  in  the  score  never 
before  audible,  except  in  a  "live"  performance. 


a'  -JMartevitch 

.     i                SYMPHONY 
"|               OK   THE  AIR 

M 

f                     ^^B  OECCA  m 

1 

By 

DECCA 

*GOLD   LABEL.  .  . 


A  NEW  WORLD   OF  SOUND* 

'Recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  "DL"  indicates  33V3  Long  Play  Records. 
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Welcome  To  Williams  Inn 
and   Beautiful  Williamstown 
At  the  Top  of  the  Berks  hires 

LUNCHEON  overlooking  famous  gardens 
and  Berkshire  Mountains  then  —  18  holes 
of  golf  on  "sporty"  Taconic  Course  or  a 
tour  of  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark 
Art  Institute  (one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing art  collections  in  America). 

COCKTAILS  on  our  Outdoor  Terrace  fol- 
lowed by  dinner  in  one  of  our  air  condi- 
tioned Dining  Rooms  then  —  a  superb 
play  at  the  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 
(also  air  conditioned). 


John   F.  Treadway,   Innkeeper 

Telephone  —  Williamstown   550 

First  of  the  famous   Treadway  Inns 

WILLIAMS  INN     WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

THEATRE 

FOUNDATION,   INC. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
AN  EQUITY  COMPANY 
1957  SEASON  SCHEDULE 


July  5-13      "TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST 

MOON" 
July  16-20     "AN  ASTASIA" 
July  23-27     'THE  RELUCTANT  DEBUTANTE" 
July  30-August.  3     "A  VIEW  FROM  THE 

BRIDGE" 
Aug.  6-10      A  COMEDY  (To  Be  Announced) 
Aug.  13-17   "THE  ENCHANTED" 
Aug.  20-24   "ORPHEUS  DESCENDING" 
Aug.  27-31    "CAESAR  AND  CLEOPATRA" 

July  21-THE  NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSIC 

ANTIQUA 
(in    its   only   Berkshire   performance   of   the    1957 
season.     Sunday  afternoon  at  3:00  p.m.) 

Box  Office  Prices: 

Evenings  —   Tuesday  thru   Saturday  at   8:30  p.m. 

$1.50,  $2.25,  $2.75  tax  included 

Matinee  Saturday  —  at  2:30  p.m. 

$1.25,  $2.00  tax  included 

For  information  or  reservations: 

Phone  — Williamstown  538  Write  —  Box   468 

AIR       CONDITIONED 


Twenty-fourth  'Program 

"Quiet  City,"  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn 
and  String  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 
Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Composed  as  an  orchestral  piece  in  the  summer  of  1940, 
"Quiet  City"  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Saidenberg 
Little  Symphony,  Daniel  Saidenberg  conductor,  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York,  January  28,  1941. 

"In  the  Spring  of  1939,"  writes  Mr.  Copland,  "I 
was  asked  by  my  friend  Harold  Clurman,  Director 
of  the  Group  Theatre,  to  supply  the  incidental 
musical  score  for  a  new  play  by  Irwin  Shaw,  author 
of  Bury  the  Dead,  The  Gentle  People,  and  other 
dramas.  His  new  opus  was  entitled  Quiet  City, 
and  was  a  realistic  fantasy  concerning  the  night- 
thoughts  of  many  different  kinds  of  people  in  a 
great  city.  It  called  for  music  evocative  of  the  nos- 
talgia and  inner  distress  of  a  society  profoundly 
aware  of  its  own  insecurity.  The  author's  mouth- 
piece was  a  young  trumpet  player  called  David 
Mellnikoff ,  whose  trumpet  playing  helped  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  his  fellow-players  and  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  play  was  given  two  'try-out'  perform- 
ances in  New  York  on  successive  Sunday  evenings 
in  April  of  1939,  and  then  withdrawn  for  revisions. 

"Several  friends  urged  me  to  make  use  of  some 
of  the  thematic  material  used  in  my  score  as  the  basis 
for  an  orchestral  piece.  This  is  what  I  did  in  the 
summer  of  1940,  as  soon  as  my  duties  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  were  finished.  I  borrowed  the 
name,  the  trumpet,  and  some  themes  from  the  orig- 
inal play.  The  addition  of  English  horn  and  string 
orchestra  (I  was  limited  to  clarinet,  saxophone,  and 
piano,  plus  the  trumpet  of  course,  in  the  stage  ver- 
sion), and  the  form  of  the  piece  as  a  whole,  was  the 
result  of  work  in  a  barn-studio  two  miles  down  the 
road  from  Tanglewood.  The  orchestration  was 
completed  in  late  September,  and  the  score  dedicated 
to  Ralph  Hawkes,  junior  member  of  the  London 
firm  of  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  who  published  the 
composition." 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  with 

Final  Chorus 
on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),   1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,   1827 


Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was 
first  performed  at  the  Kdrnthnerthortheater  in  Vienna  on 
May  7  of  that  year. 

Beethoven's  sketchbooks,  as  close  a  record  of  a 
great  artist's  shaping  processes  as  posterity  may 
hope  to  possess,  show  the  long  germination  of  the 


Twenty-third  Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Saturday  Evening,  August  10,  at  8:30 


CARL  SCHURICHT,  Conductor 


Blacher Konzertante  Musik,  Op.  10 


Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E  flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro  molto 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Town  and  Travel  Wear 

in 

Separates  —  Sportswear 

Casual  Dresses 

Pringle  Cashmeres 

Fashion  Accessories 

Unusual  Gifts 


Millerton,  N.  Y.  Route  44 


Closest  Inn  to  Tanglewood 
AVALOCH 

Offers  Vacationers  Full  Resort  Facilities 

TWO  DINING  ROOMS  OPEN  TO 
THE  PUBLIC 


THE    WEST    HOUSE 

Featuring  a  lavish  decorated  Sunday  evening  buffet, 
a  Monday  evening  eight  course  four  wine  gourmet 
dinner,  and  on  other  evenings  a  wide  variety  from 
our  menu. 


THE  FIVE  REASONS 

STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE  AND  COURTYARD 

FEATURING  CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAK, 
CHICKEN,  SHISH  KA-BOB  AND  THIRTY 
KINDS  OF  IMPORTED  BEER. 


Outdoor  Dining  and  Dancing 


Ninth  Symphony  in  Beethoven's  mind.  He  had 
even  from  the  Bonn  days  made  musical  notations  of 
a  possible  setting  for  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  but  these 
musical  phrases  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
theme  he  finally  evolved,  except  in  their  diatonic 
simplicity.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
until  the  symphony  had  reached  an  advanced  stage 
to  introduce  Schiller's  lines  in  this  particular  work. 
Although  he  had  long  pondered  the  unprecedented 
idea  of  introducing  human  voices  in  a  symphony, 
he  planned  for  this  one  an  instrumental  finale,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  he  ultimately  used  for  the 
Finale  of  his  String  Quartet  in  A  minor. 

Thoughts  of  a  "symphony  in  D  minor"  were 
noted  by  Beethoven  while  he  was  making  sketches 
for  his  Seventh  and  Eighth  in  1812.  In  1815  there 
occurs  an  intended  subject  for  a  fugue  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  theme  of  the  Scherzo.  It 
was  in  1817  that  he  began  consciously  to  work  upon 
a  symphony,  making  drafts  for  the  first  movement, 
which  in  the  next  year  took  extended  form.  In 
1818  his  imagination  was  stimulated;  the  spell  of 
the  Missa  Solemnis,  newly  begun,  induced  thoughts 
of  a  religious,  modal  symphony,  even  a  choral  sym- 
phony. A  Greek  text  was  an  alternate  idea.  He 
realized  that  German  verses  would  not  be  appro- 
priate for  London,  and  he  thought  of  two  sympho- 
nies, one  to  be  instrumental.  The  bold,  disparate 
thoughts  became  diffused  as  they  were  pushed  into 
the  background  by  the  all-absorbing  Missa  Solemnis. 

When  at  last  he  was  released  from  lingering 
anxieties  over  details  of  the  Mass,  the  Symphony 
progressed  no  doubt  the  more  rapidly  for  its  long 
delay.  With  the  first  movement  nearly  completed 
in  sketch  form,  Beethoven  developed  the  other  three 
simultaneously,  according  to  his  way.  The  first 
theme  of  the  Adagio  did  not  occur  to  him  until  the 
summer  of  1823.  Like  the  choral  theme,  it  reached 
its  perfection  of  simplicity,  not  by  sudden  inspira- 
tion, but  by  laborious  and  minute  stages.  Beethoven 
was  faced  with  a  real  problem  of  integration  when 
he  came  to  the  point  of  introducing  plausibly  a  vocal 
text,  after  three  prolonged  instrumental  movements, 
into  the  wordless  realm  wherein  the  symphony  had 
always  dwelt.  "When  he  reached  the  development 
of  the  fourth  movement,"  wrote  Schindler,  "there 
began  a  struggle  such  as  is  seldom  seen.  The  object 
was  to  find  a  proper  manner  of  introducing  Schil- 
ler's ode.  One  day  entering  the  room  he  exclaimed, 
'I  have  it!  I  have  it!'  With  that  he  showed  me  the 
sketchbook  bearing  the  words  'Let  us  sing  the  song 
of  the  immortal  Schiller,  Freude.' '  These  words, 
as  the  sketchbooks  show,  were  arrived  at  only  after 
many  trials,  and  were  changed  in  their  turn.  The 
symphony  was  completely  sketched  by  the  end  of 
1823;  written  out  in  full  score  by  February,  1824. 
Thayer,  summing  up  its  progress,  points  out  that 
work  upon  the  symphony  as  such  extended,  with 
interruptions,  over  six  years  and  a  half.  "Serious 
and  continuous  labor"  upon  it,  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mass,  took  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
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I. 

Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious 
murrnurings  in  the  orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience 
nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening  measures  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  domi- 
nant, accumulating  a  great  crescendo  of  suspense  until  the 
theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D  minor, 
proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It 
might  be  added  that  no  one  since  has  quite  equaled  the 
mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent  —  not  even 
Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and 
no  doubt  remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary 
serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very  similar  manner  at  the  open- 
ing the  Ring. 

The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first 
movements,  progresses  with  unflagging  power  and  majesty 
through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumination  from 
some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of  the 
main  theme  the  orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph  of 
the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda,  coming  at  the 
point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said 
on  a  much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from 
the  inexhaustible  imagination  of  the  tone  magician  who 
needed  little  more  than  the  common  chord  upon  which  to 
erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  movement  (in 
"Essays  in  Musical  Analysis")  that  it  "dwarfs  every  other 
first  movement,  long  or  short,  that  has  been  written  before 
or  since,"  attaining  its  stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect 
balance  in  the  organization  of  its  parts.  And  Grove  goes 
further  still  (Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies):  "Great 
as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third  movements  — 
and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  —  and  original,  vigor- 
ous and  impressive  as  are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is 
still  the  opening  allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when  the  Ninth 
Symphony  is  mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from 
other  first  movements  of  Beethoven;  everything  seems  to 
combine  to  make  it  the  greatest  of  them  all." 


SOUTH   MOUNTAIN   CONCERTS 

Saturday  Series  —  New  York  Brass  Ensemble, 
New  Art  Woodwind  Quintet,  July  20;  Clare- 
niont  String  Quartet,  July  27;  John  Corigliano, 
violin,  assisted  by  members  of  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra,  August  3. 

Sunday  Series  —  Claremont  String  Quartet, 
Leopold  Mannes,  Piano,  Sept.  22 ;  Knicker- 
bocker Chamber  Players,  George  Koutzen, 
Director,  Sept.  29;  Artists  to  be  announced, 
Oct.   6.  

Friday   Series   —    Young   Audiences  Concerts   July   19,   Aug.   9 

All   concerts   at   3   in   the   afternoon 
_  Single    admission    $2.00 

South   Mountain    Association,   Pittsfield,  Mass.  Tel.   6517 


JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

Silver  Jubilee  Season— July  2 -Aug.  31 

Famous  Dance  Stars  and  Companies 
Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 


♦ 
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ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Town  Hall        Lenox,  Mass. 

July  26th  thru  August  10th 

Daily  from  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER    ORGAN    COMPANY 

Builders  of  the  organs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood 

BOSTON 


JOSEPH   S.  WHITEFORD,  President  and  Tonal  Director 


m 


m 
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II. 

For  the  only  time  in  his  symphonies,  Beethoven  in  this 
case  put  his  scherzo  second  in  order  and  before  the  slow 
movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name,  with 
the  usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages 
added).  There  is  the  dancelike  character  of  earlier  scherzos, 
and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rarified 
purity  as  this  movement,  like  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice 
to  an  old  form.  This  scherzo  has  been  called  "a  miracle 
of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of  the  incessant 
impact  of  its  rhythm  (associated  with  the  ketdedrums, 
tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant  course  through 
the  most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color,  counter- 
point. The  movement  begins  a  a  five-voice  fugue,  recalling 
the  fact  that  Beethoven  first  conceived  the  theme  as  the 
subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his  sketches  which 
eventually  found  its  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio  con- 
tinues the  contrapuntal  interest  by  the  combination  of  two 
themes.  The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against  wind 
chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the  effect  produced  by  the 
fresh  morning  air,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in 
May." 


■  Little  Cinema  £££,  a 

Art  Film  Theatre  of  the  Berkshires 

NIGHTLY  at  8:15.   SATURDAYS  continuous  from  7  p.m. 

Finest  foreign  &  American  films.    Always  cool  &  comfortable. 
Berkshire  Museum  . . .  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Elm  Court 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON  and  DINNER 


The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  -pleasure 


LENOX    670 


A  Calendar  of  Events  May  be  Obtained  at 
the  Box  Office  or  the  Friend's  Office. 


III. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose 
structural  relation  lies  principally  in  contrast;  the  first, 
adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante  moderato 
in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio, 
the  second  theme  attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody, 
which  Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo."  This  theme 
recurs  in  alteration  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other 
is  hardly  .varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.  The 
adagio  theme  undergoes  variations  of  increasingly  intri- 
cate melodic  ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven 
also  lifted  his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescrib- 
able beauty. 


IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a 
stormy  and  clamorous  presto  of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the 
composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three  movements 
the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and 
unsatisfied.  He  must  still  advance  upon  his  divine  adven- 
ture, cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods,  find  some  new 
expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each 
movement  are  reviewed,  and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the 
'cellos  and  basses  gives  an  answer  of  plain  rejection;  in  the 
first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the  case  of  the  adagio  softened 
by  a  tender  memory.  Beethoven's  instruments  seem  on 
the  very  verge  of  speech.  A  hint  of  the  coming  choral 
theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  wood  winds,  to 
which  the  recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  strings, 
gives  a  convincing  affirmative.  Thereupon  the  theme  in 
full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful  D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in 
the  utter  simplicity*  of  the  low  strings  in  unison,  piano. 
Gradually  harmonies  and  instruments  are  added,  until  the 
exposition  has  been  completely  made. 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the 
composer  introduces  words  for  the  first  time  into  a  sym- 
phony.   The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 

"O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere." 

Oh  friends,  no  longer  these  tones  of  sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of  gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 

There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schil- 
ler's Ode,*  by  the  solo  quartet  and  chorus: 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 
Wir  hetreten  feuertrunken, 

Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 

Drunk  with  fire,  toward  Heaven  advancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 


*  The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  A  B  C  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  that  a  basic  simplicity,  treated  with  infinite  subtlety  and  variety, 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished 
this  theme  through  two  hundred  sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate 
beauty  and  perfection.  There  are  no  lack  of  distinguished  advo- 
cates for  the  theme.  Grove  wrote:  "The  result  of  years  and  years 
of  search,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  pains  which  have  been  lavished  on 
it,  for  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  tune  surely  does  not  exist." 
Wagner:  "Beethoven  has  emancipated  this  melody  from  all  influ- 
ences of  fashion  and  variations  of  taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a 
type  of  pure  and  lasting  humanity."  Tovey  (to  use  a  recent  au- 
thority) says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in  three  words,  calling  it  simply 
"a   great  theme." 
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Deine  Zauher  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Cruder, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 
Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein. 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen. 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 
J  a  —  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  cms  diesem  Bund. 
Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Brusten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 

Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar: 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 
He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be. 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman. 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 
Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 
Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 

The  four-line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  sum- 
mons in  Beethoven's  imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he 
gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia  marcia," 
adding  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and 
bass  drum  to  his  orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a 
symphony).  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the  tenor  solo  and 
chorus: 

Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 


It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem, 
Beethoven  chose  the  first  three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four- 
line  choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  succession,  one  of 
them,  "Froh  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen,"  belonging  to  the  fourth 
verse,  which  otherwise  he  did  not  use,  obviously  choosing  these  lines 
for  their  militant  possibilities.  Beethoven  could  scarcely  have  set 
more  of  the  text:  to  set  three  stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest 
symphonic  movement  which  had  ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove 
thought  that  Beethoven  was  deterred  by  the  "bad  taste"  of  some  of 
Schiller  s  verses.  A  line  which  the  Englishman  fastened  upon  in 
horrified   italics   as   "one  of   the   more  flagrant  escapades"   is   this: 

Dieses  Glas  dem  guten  Geist!"    (This  glass  to  the  good  Spirit!"). 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Announces . . . 

Two  appointments  to 
its  distinguished  voice  faculty: 

SAMUEL  MARGOLIS 

(Only  teacher  of  Robert  Merrill) 

Among  the  other  artists  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association  studying  with  Mr.  Margolis  are:  Jean 
Madeira,  Jerome  Hines,  Thomas  Hayward,  Gerhard 
Pechner  and  Osie  Hawkins. 


MARIA  HOOVER  ELSBERG 

Eminent  Boston  teacher.  Many  of  Mme.  Elsberg's 
students  are  singing  in  Opera  Houses  in  Germany 
and  Austria. 


«»•♦» 


DEPARTMENT  OF  OPERA  THEATRE 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Chairman 

Faculty  includes: 

Paul   Ulanowsky,  Ludwig  Bergmann,  Robert  Gay, 
James  Billings,  Merle  Puffer. 

Professional  curriculum s  leading  to:  Bachelor,  Master 
and  Doctoral  Degrees: 

—  for  the  singing  actor 

—  for  the  stage  director 

—  for  the  coach  accompanist 

—  for  the  conductor 


For  further  information  concerning  admissions 
and  competitive  scholarship  auditions  write  to: 

Robert  A.  Choate,  Dean 

Boston  University  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

25  Blagden  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts 
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I      For  a  Unique  Vacation... 
I  ILGWU's  famous 

( UNITY  HOUSE 

I  in  the  Poconos 


Thousand-acre  woodland  paradise... 

3-mile  private  lake...  luxurious  comfort... 
tempting  cuisine... free  day  camp  for  children. 

BROADWAY  COMES  TO  THE 
POCONOS:  New  ultra  modern,  air-cooled 
theatre  brings  you  new  entertainment  thrills. 

YOU  GET  MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY: 

Unity  House  is  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis 
by  the  INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT 
WORKERS'  UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short 
run  from  N.  Y.  or  Phila.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broad- 
way, (CO  5-7000);  Phila.  Office,  929  North  Broad 
St.,  (ST  7-1004).  Write  or  phone  for  free  booklet. 
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Crystalab 


New  Low  Price 

$77.95 

Patented 


METRONOMA 

America's  Precise 
Electronic  Metronome 

With  the  Beat  you 
can  SEE  .  .  .  the  Beat 
you  can  HEAR! 

AT  ALL  LEADING 
MUSIC  STORES 

Manufactured   by 
Crystalab  -  Hartford,   Conn. 


Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 

After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows 
himself  to  be  alone  with  his  instruments  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus  next 
sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far- 
flung  import  calling  upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider  —  iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 

O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 

A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the 
setting  of  the  following  verse : 

lhr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  due  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  uber'm  Sternenzelt! 
Weber  Sternen  muss  or  wohnen. 

Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 

But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude, 
schoner  Gotterfunken,"  and  this,  with  its  chorus,  "Seid 
umschlungen,  Millionen,"  is  resumed  by  the  quartet  and 
chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the 
coda,  prestissimo. 


*  The  English  translation  was  made  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra by  the  late  Theodore  Spencer. 


ADELE  ADDISON,  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
first  studied  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Ekberg  there.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  she  won  a  scholarship  for  the  Opera  Department  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  She  later  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  was  coached  in  song  repertoire 
by  Povla  Frijsh  at  the  Juilliard  School.  She  has  appeared 
on  numerous  occasions  with  the  New  England  Opera  Thea- 
tre and  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Sprague  Electric  Company 

NORTH    ADAMS,    MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPENDABLE  ELECTRONIC  COMPONENTS 


Theaier  an  der   Wje/i, 


Copland  . 


Twenty-fourth  ^Program 

MUSIC  SHED 
Sunday  Afternoon,  August  11,  at  2:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

"Quiet  City,"  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  Strings 

Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin  English  Horn:  Louis  Speyer 

INTERMISSION 

(ten  minutes) 


Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 

I.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.     Molto  vivace:   Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto;  Allegro 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 
Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 
Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 
Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 
Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 
Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 
Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Chorus:  Prestissimo 


Soloists 


Adele  Addison,  Soprano 
John  McCollum,  Tenor 


Florence  Kopleff,  Contralto 
Donald  Gramm,  Bass 


FESTIVAL  CHORUS  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross  and  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Seventy-Seventh  Season     •      1957 -1958 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 


Concerts  October  4  to  April  26 

BOSTON  (Symphony  Hall) 
24  Friday  Afternoons 
24  Saturday  Evenings 

9  Tuesday  Evenings 

6  Sunday  Afternoons 

CAMBRIDGE 

1  Tuesday  Evening  (Kresge  Auditorium) 
6  Tuesday  Evenings  (Sanders  Theatre) 

PROVIDENCE  (Veterans  Auditorium) 
5  Tuesday  Evenings 

NEW  YORK  (Carnegie  Hall) 
5  Wednesday  Evenings 
5  Saturday  Afternoons 

BROOKLYN  (Academy  of  Music) 
5  Friday  Evenings 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C;  NEW  HAVEN  (Yale 
University);  ROCHESTER;  TORONTO,  ON- 
TARIO; ANN  ARBOR  (University  of  Michigan); 
DETROIT;  LEXINGTON,  KY.;  BLOOMING- 
TON  (University  of  Indiana);  CINCINNATI; 
NORTHAMPTON  (Smith  College);  NEWARK; 
HARTFORD;  STORRS  (University  of  Connecti- 
cut); BRIDGEPORT;  WORCESTER;  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS.;  NEW  LONDON  (Connecticut 
College);  and  PHILADELPHIA. 


To  receive  later  announcements  leave  your  name 
and  address  at  the  ticket  office,  or  address  Ticket 
Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


NAMES  TO  REMEMBER: 

TANGLEWOOD  ...  means  the  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL! 
MOSS...  means  QUALITY  PHOTOS  that  SELL  your  product! 


MOSS 


Best  Wishes  -  Ollie  Moss 

PHOTO  SERVICE,  INC.         M0SS  B  ild.ng 
PLaza  7-3520  350  w.  50th  St..  my  19 


Main  Street 


Lenox  584 


II\LI1pawH€  Main  s,reet  ■ Lenox' Mass' 

|ry#***p|j0TO    |n  New  York:l24West  72SUeet-TR  4-5163 

Known  for  the  Finest  in  Photography  Equipment 

for  the  Professional  Films- 


1939     •     18  years  in  the  Berkshires  1957 


s  OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  CARNEGIE  HAU  AND  TOWN  KALI.  NEW  TOP*.  H   Y.  -^ 


FLORENCE  KOPLEFF,  born  in  New  York  City,  also 
had  her  musical  education  there.  She  began  her  profes- 
sional career  as  a  member  of  Robert  Shaw's  Collegiate 
Chorale.  She  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Bach's  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew, 
April  3-4,  1953. 


JOHN  McCOLLUM  was  born  in  Coalinga,  California, 
in  1922.  He  has  appeared  in  Festival  and  operatic  produc- 
tions at  Tanglewood.  He  has  sung  many  times  in  Festival 
performances  elsewhere,  and  with  our  principal  orchestras. 


DONALD  GRAMM,  born  in  Milwaukee,  began  his 
musical  training  there  at  an  early  age,  later  becoming  a 
scholarship  student  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  has 
sung  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company  and  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  this  and  a  number  of  other  or- 
chestras. His  voice  has  long  been  familiar  on  radio  and 
television. 


Entr'acte 

How  I  Compose 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

(A  series  published  by  the  Editions  de  Conquistador, 
in  which  various  celebrities  describe  their  vocations,  in- 
cludes, as  well  as  "Je  suis  Chef  d'Orchestre"  by  Charles 
Munch,  "Je  suis  Compositeur"  by  Arthur  Honegger. 

M.  Honegger  has  written  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary 
interview  with  the  editor,  Bernard  Gavoty.  In  a  chapter 
"Comment  je  travaille"  he  has  tried  to  describe  how  he 
goes  about  his  task.  His  remarks  about  his  function  as 
symphonist  are  here  quoted  in  part.) 

"Le  veritable  artiste  reste  toujours  a  demi-inconscient  de 
lui-meme  lorsqu'il  produit"  —  Andre  Gide. 

How  do  I  go  about  my  work?  Can  I  define  my 
methods?  I  am  not  quite  sure.  To  do  this,  one 
would  have  to  be  able  to  describe  a  labor  which 
goes  on  exclusively  inside  of  a  skull  —  penetrate  the 
wall  behind  which  it  is  happening.  Musical  com- 
position is  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  arts.  One 
can  find  out  much  by  watching  a  painter  or  a 
sculptor  at  work.  Many  men  of  letters  dictate  their 
books;  then  they  are  working  before  witnesses.  But 
at  the  moment  when  a  musician  conceives  a  sym- 
phony, at  the  instant  when  he  is  composing,  he  is 
alone  and  in  the  shadows.  He  has  to  finish  his 
score  completely  before  he  can  hear  it.  The  painter 
and  the  sculptor,  as  I  had  already  said,  have  the 
ability  to  compare  their  model  with  the  transference 
which  they  are  making  of  it.  You  can  watch  them 
draw  back,  examine,  pick  up  the  brush  or  the 
chisel,  and  correct  some  faulty  detail.  For  us  musi- 
cians, it  is  impossible  to  verify  before  hearing  it: 
when  we  wish  to  rectify  it  is  already  too  late! 

Bernard  Gavoty  —  In  that  case,  the  most  ardent 
of  your  disciples  could  learn  nothing  by  watching 
you  compose? 
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Arthur  Honegger  —  Nothing,  I  am  afraid,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  when  I  am  orchestrating.  He 
could  in  a  pinch  help  me,  as  the  pupils  of  painters 
once  carried  out  details  of  the  whole  under  the 
direction  of  the  master.  In  music,  the  composition, 
the  conception  of  the  work  is  a  secret  process, 
mysterious  and  untransmissible.  With  the  best 
faith  in  the  world,  how  explain  the  method  of 
creation? 

I  should  like  to  compare  a  symphony  or  a  sonata 
with  a  novel  in  which  the  themes  are  the  charac- 
ters. We  follow  them  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  them  in  their  evolutions,  in  the  development 
of  their  psychology.  Their  personal  physical  traits 
remain  with  us.  Some  excite  our  sympathy,  others 
repel  us.  They  oppose  each  other  or  are  matched; 
they  love  each  other,  come  together  or  quarrel. 

If  you  prefer  it,  here  is  an  architectural  compari- 
son: imagine  that  you  are  building  an  edifice  of 
which,  at  first,  you  are  aware  only  of  the  general 
plan,  and  which,  progressively,  becomes  defined  in 
your  mind. 

We  have,  as  in  the  other  arts,  rules  which  we 
have  learned,  and  which  come  to  us  from  the 
masters.  But  in  addition  to  our  craft,  considered, 
spontaneous  or  inherited,  there  is  a  certain  impul- 
sion for  which  we  are  so  to  speak  not  responsible. 
It  is  a  manifestation  of  our  subconscious,  which  we 
cannot  explain. 

B.  G.  —  You  are  half-way  between  Berlioz  (to 
whom  a  kind  God  dictated  sublime  melodies)  and 
Stravinsky  —  not  a  particle  of  his  work  is  allowed 
to  escape  his  own  objective  control! 

A.  H.  —  I  must  tell  you  in  all  sincerity,  that  a 
large  part  of  my  work  does  escape  my  objective 
control.  To  write  music  is  to  set  up  a  ladder  with- 
out having  any  wall  to  lean  it  against.  There  is 
no  scaffolding;  the  edifice  under  construction  main- 
tains its  equilibrium  only  by  the  miracle  of  a  kind 
of  interior  logic,  of  an  inward  sense  of  proportion. 
I  am  both  the  architect  and  the  spectator  of  my 
work.  I  work  and  I  evaluate.  When  an  unex- 
pected obstacle  stops  me,  I  leave  my  table,  I  sit  in 
the  armchair  of  the  listener  and  I  say  to  myself: 
"After  having  heard  it  up  to  this  point,  what  could 
I  wish  for  that  might  give  me,  if  not  the  thrill  of 
genius,  at  least  the  impression  of  success?  What 
should  reasonably  come  next  to  satisfy  me?"  I  try 
to  find  what  may  follow,  not  the  commonplace 
formula  that  everyone  would  expect,  but  a  new 
element,  a  resurge  of  interest.  Little  by  little  I 
follow  this  method  until  my  score  is  completed. 

B.  G.  —  One  fine  day  at  an  orchestral  rehearsal 
you  hear  for  the  first  time  a  symphony  which  you 
have  imagined.  Do  you  experience  sudden  sur- 
prises before  your  dream  now  come  to  pass? 

A.  H.  —  A  surprise  would  be,  usually,  evidence 
of  my  uncertainty,  making  me  out  to  be  a  musician 
poorly  equipped  in  his  metier.    A  composer  worthy 
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of  the  name  will  have  foreseen  everything.  If  so, 
he  will  wish  only  to  verify  with  his  ear  what  his 
brain  has  conceived.  If  I  were  to  benefit  by  the 
privileges  accorded  to  painters,  I  would  have  an 
orchestra  at  hand  to  play  my  sketches  as  I  wrote 
them:  that  would  be  revision  as  I  went  along.  Un- 
fortunately, that  is  impossible;  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  for  the  full  rehearsal.  But  when  that 
time  comes,  the  orchestral  material  is  all  written 
out,  the  parts  are  copied,  and  any  serious  correction 
would  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  work.  Cor- 
recting the  copyist's  errors  must  suffice.  I  know 
that  some  publishers  agree,  after  the  first  edition,  to 
re-engrave  entire  pages.  There  are  not  too  many, 
as  you  may  imagine!  Generally  speaking,  one  must 
be  ready  to  take  risks. 

The  most  appropriate  comparison  might  be  with 
a  shipbuilder  who,  at  the  launching,  may  behold 
the  hull  turn  bottom  side  up.  Happily,  a  similar 
accident  in  music  will  have  less  blatant  results. 
Many  modern  scores  float  upside  down.  And  very 
few  people  notice  it. 


A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Tanglewood,  1957 


This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  These  events 
are  starred  and  open  by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  within  the  limits  of  the  seating 
space  available. 

August  7,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8 :  30  —  Zimbler  Sinfonietta 

August  8,  Thursday 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  Featuring  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

August  9,  Friday 

Chamber   Music   Hall   at   2:30  —  ^Concert   by   Fromm 

Fellowship  Players 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Isaac  Stern,  Violin 

August  10.  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Schuricht) 

August  11,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 

*  A  Seminar  in  contemporary  music  will  consist  of 
illustrated  lectures  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoon 
at  3.15  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall. 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friends'  Office 


Programs  Subject  to  Change 


The  Personnel  of  the 

^Boston  Symj 

ihony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-sixth 

Season,  1956-1957) 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin 

Associate  Conductor 

Violins 

Piccolo 

Richard  Burgin, 

George  Madsen 

Concert-Master 

Alfred  Krips 

Oboes 

George   Zazofsky 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Rolland  Tapley 

Jean  Devergie 

Norbert   Lauga 

John  Holmes 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 

Harry   Dickson 
Gottfried   Wilfinger 

English  Horn 

Einar  Hansen 

Louis  Speyer 

Joseph  Leibovici 

Emil  Kornsand 

Clarinets 

Roger  Shermont 

Gino  Cioffi 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 

Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E-Flat  Clarinet 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Bass  Clarinet 

Clarence  Knudson 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 

Bassoons 

Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 

Sherman  Walt 

James  Nagy 

Ernst  Panenka 

Melvin  Bryant 

Theodore  Brewster 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 

Contra-Bassoon 

William  Waterhouse 

Richard  Plaster 

William  Marshall 

Leonard  Moss 
Jesse  Ceci 

Horns 

Noah  Bielski 

James  Stagliano 

Alfred  Schneider 

Charles  Yancich 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Harry  Shapiro 

Harold  Meek 

Violas 

Paul  Keaney 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Osbourne  McConathy 

Jean  Cauhape' 

Eugen  Lehner 

Trumpets 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
"Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Trombones 

John  Fiasca 

William  Gibson 

Earl  Hedberg 

William  Moyer 

Violoncellos 

Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Samuel  Mayes 

Alfred  Zighera 

Tuba 

Jacobus  Langendoen 

Mischa  Nieland 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

Karl  Zeise 

Joseph  Zimbler 

Harps 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 

Timpani 

Winifred  Winograd 

Everett  Firth 

Basses 

Harold  Farberman 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 

Percussion 

Irving  Frankel 

Charles  Smith 

Henry  Freeman 

Harold  Thompson 

Henry  Portnoi 

Arthur  Press 

Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 

Piano 

Flutes 

Bernard  Zighera 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Library 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Victor  Alpert 

tffa 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven  Overtures  Leonore  Nos.  1,  2,  3;  "Fidelio"; 
"Coriolan";  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  6;  Violin  Concerto 
(Heifetz) 

Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphonj'";  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (com- 
plete); "Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles);  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 

Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein);  Sympho- 
nies Nos.  1,  2;  "Tragic  Overture" 

Bruch    Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 

Chausson    "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 

Chopin    Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 

Debussy  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian";  "Prelude  to 
the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun";  "The  Blessed  Damozel" 
(De  Los  Angeles) 

Honegger.     Symphonies  No.  2,  5 

Martinu     "Fantaisies  symphoniques" 

Menotti    Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 

Mozart:  Clarinet  Concerto,  K.  622  (Goodman);  Clarinet 
Quintet,  K.  581  (Goodman  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Quartet) 

Piston.    Symphony  No.  6 

Ravel.  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete);  "Bolero";  "La 
Valse";  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 

Roussel.    "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens:  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"  (Ois- 
trakh); Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 

Schubert.    Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished") 

Strauss    "Don  Quixote"  (Piatigorsky) 

Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein);  "Francesca  da 
Rimini";  "Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture";  Symphony 
No.  4 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Beethoven     Symphony  No.  5 

Brahms    Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 

Copland     "Appalachian  Spring";  "El  Salon  Mexico" 

Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 

Khatchaturian    Piano  Concerto  (Kapell) 

Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 

Mozart     "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik" 

Prokofieff       "Classical"     Symphony;     "Lt.     Kije"     Suite; 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Suite  No.  2;  Symphony  No.  5 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel     "Bolero";  "Ma  Mere  L'Oye"  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Sibelius     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C;  Symphonies  Nos.  4,  5 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 

Debussy     "La  Mer";  "Nocturnes" 
Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  due  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky     Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Delibes     Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia"  by  Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Services 
C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants   and   Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  5646 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing   Supplies,   Paints,   Electrical   and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 

ROBIN   HENDRICK 

American  Antiques  Gallery 
Early  Furniture  Primitives 

Folk  Art  Shaker 

Stockbridge  Telephone   17 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

Plumbing,   Heating  and   Sheet   Metal   Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET        •         LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 

Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 


Vi  Hour  to    .    .    . 

Eastgate  9-4211 

Transportation  Arranged. 


^C 


4 

Will   COMKI,    NiW   VOIK 

Phone:  Copake,   N.   V. 


400  Acre  Former  Henry  Astor  Estate  •  Free 
Golf  on  Premises  •  Lake  Swimming,  Boat- 
ing, Fishing  •  Natural  Pool  —  400  x  125 
ft.  •  Complete  Athletic  Facilities  •  Enter- 
tainment, Dancing    •     Delectable  Cuisine    • 

CHILDREN'S  DAY  CAMP  —  22  Counselors, 
Nite  Patrol  —  7  Day  Program  8  A.M.  to 
Bedtime.  •  Resident  Physician  •  Nite 
Baby  Sitters  Arranged.  •  Modern  Hotel  and 
Cottages  for  75  Families. 
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IKestai 


\  CAESAR'S      Kestaurant 

\  Route  7  GREAT  BARRINGTON  ■ 

Featuring  Best  in  Lobster,  Steaks,  and  Chops 

■  "Cocktails  of  Course"  Tel.  794-W  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

L^nanterwooa 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.     Off  Route  20  in  E.  Lee.     Informal,  unique! 

Reservations  Necessary.  Tel.:  Lee  585. 

CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

342    North    Street  Pittsfield,    Mass. 

CHINESE  AND   AMERICAN  DISHES 

served  from 

11:00  A.M.  to  12:00  P.M. 

Saturday  from  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

Tel.  9230  Orders  put  up  to  take  out 

IN     THE     ADIRONDACKS     — 

Weekly  concerts,  theatre,  re- 
views, 9  prof,  clay  tennis 
courts,  golf  range,  canoeing, 
boating,  fishing,  all  water 
sports  on  private  60  acre 
Crystal  Lake,  1500  woodland 
acres,  Orch.,  Folk  and  social 
dancing,  Free  weekends  to  tennis  winners  and  lucky  fishermen,  Excellent 
cuisine,  Write  for  brochure,  Owned  and  operated  by  Slutsky  Family, 
Chestertown  6,  N.  Y. 

Crystal  Lake  Lodge  phone  3830  —  in  N.  Y.  C.  OL  3-1884 


the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX.  MASS.  Telephone  Lenox  510 

•  Sunday  Night  Buffet  •   Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 

•  Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 

•  Broiled  Live  Nova  Scqtia  Lobster  —  Friday  Special 

•  "'Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails    Served   to   5:50   P.M.  50c  each 

•  Catering  Service  at  your  Home  —  School  or  Club 

•  Heated  Outdoor  Swimming   Pool  open  to  the   Public 

•  Spacious  Modern   Rooms  •    Free  Parking  Area 

•  Facilities  for  Meetings  and  Conventions 

George  A.  Turain  —  Owner,  Manager 


EASTOVER 


For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking,  come  to  Eastover,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  resorts.  Pull 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Box  T,  Lenox,  Mass. 


EGREMONT  TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone:    Great  Barrington  827 


FESTIVAL    HOUSE 

Lenox,  Mass. 
A  Complete  Vacation  Resort 

While  Here  Visit  and  Enjoy  the  Show  Place  of  the 
Berkshires  —  former  Morgan  Mansion. 

Poolside  Coffee  Shop  for  Snacks  or  After  Concert  Rendez- 
vous. Public  Dining  on  Screened  Porch  or  Main  Dining 
Room.    Day  or  Evening  Guest  Privileges. 

Luxurious  Garden  Wall  Enclosed  Swimming  Pool 

Art  Classes  with  Anthony  Toney.  Dancing  to  Randy  Weston 
Trio.  Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  with  George  Britten  and 
Lord  Burgess. 

DINERS  CLUB  Tel.:  Lenox  367 


the  Frederick  house 

an  Inn  atop  the  Berkshires 
Route  8,  Otis,  Massachusetts  Phone  COIfax  9-5431 

Located  in  the  seclusion  of  hundreds  of  wooded  acres,  this  eight- 
eenth century  farmhouse  affords  quaint  hospitality  for  discriminating 
people. 

"The  most  delicious  food  you  ever  ate"  served  country  style. 
Tennis  and  Swimming.  Accommodations  limited.     American  plan. 


Finest  Dining  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

LES  PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANgAISE 

SPECIALITY 

Escargots  de  Bourgogne,   Grenouilles  Provencale,   Coq  au 

Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonnettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 

From  Tanglewood   (ONLY  10  MILES) 

TO  ROUTE  41  AND  295 

Open  for  Supper  until  2  A.M. 

Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:  CANAAN  2-2781-2-2441;  Queechy  Lake,  Canaan.  N.  Y. 


WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast     •      Lunches     •      Dinners 
Fountain  Service      •      Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

-  AIR  CONDITIONED  - 

OPEN  REHEARSAL 
August  10,  at  10  A  M. 

Admission  $1   Each 


THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

will  give  two  series  of  five  concerts  each  next  season,  1957-1958 

In  CARNEGIE  HALL,  New  York 
5  Wednesday  Evening  Concerts  at  8:45 

NOVEMBER  13         •        DECEMBER  11         •        JANUARY  15 
FEBRUARY  12         •        MARCH  19 

Charles  Munch  has  invited  Pierre  Monteux  to  conduct  the  concert 
in  January.  In  this  series  the  soloists  will  be  Gary  Graffman,  piano; 
Pierre  Fournier,  cello;  and  Marcel  Mule,  the  saxophone  player  from 
France  who  is  to  make  his  first  visit  to  this  country  as  a  virtuoso  of  this 
instrument. 

5  Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts  at  2:30 

NOVEMBER  16         •        DECEMBER  14         •        JANUARY  18 
FEBRUARY  15         •        MARCH  22 

In  the  Saturday  series  Pierre  Monteux  will  also  conduct  as  guest.  The 
soloists  will  be  Claudio  Arrau,  pianist;  Marcel  Mule,  saxophone;  and 
Leonid  Kogan,  the  violinist  from  Soviet  Russia  who  is  to  visit  this  country 
for  the  first  time  and  make  his  New  York  debut  with  this  Orchestra. 

<>    ♦    <> 

For  Season  Tickets  Address 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

The  Orchestra  will  give  Jive  concerts  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  on  the 

Friday  evenings  intervening. 
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When  deciding  on  a  piano  or 
organ  for  your  home,  for  your 
children,  remember  Baldwin  is 
the  choice  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  their  distinguished 
Music  Director,  Charles  Munch. 
Hundreds  of  other  leading  con- 
cert artists  and  musical  organ- 
izations also  choose  Baldwin. 
Why  this  decided  preference? 


These  artists  and  organizations 
know  that  of  all  piano  and 
organ  makers,  Baldwin  alone 
has  the  resources,  the  facilities, 
and  the  personnel  required  to 
further  the  perfection  of  music's 
classic  instruments. 

In  this  development,  we,  at 
Baldwin,  have  found  crafts- 
manship alone  is  not  enough  .  . . 
research  alone  is  not  enough  .  . . 
reputation  alone  is  not  enough. 


Rather,  it  is  a  blending  of  all 
these  qualities  that  gives  Bald- 
win its  high  degree  of  acclaim 
among  those  who  know  best. 

Whether  your  interest  is  in 
one  of  the  larger  instruments  or 
the  smaller  spinet-type,  you 
should  look  for  excellence  of 
tone,  styling,  craftsmanship  and 
durability.  %u  will  find  these 
distinguishing  qualities  in  every 
Baldwin-built  piano  and  organ. 


America's  First  Family  in  Music 


1 
i 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos, 
Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  Organs, 
used   exclusively  at  the   Berkshire   Music  Center 
and   Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are  sold  by 
leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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ARCHEST 


Six  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 


€< 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  8:30 


Berkshire 
Festival 


1958 


JULY  2 

The  Budapest  String  Quartet 

JOSEPH  ROISMAN,  Violin    BORIS  KROYT,  Viola   ALEXANDER  SCHNEIDER,  Violin  MISCHA  SCHNEIDER,  Violoncello 

Haydn String  Quartet  in  D  major  ("The  Lark"),  Op.  64,  No.  5 

I.  Allegro  moderato  II.  Adagio  cantabile  III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto  IV.    Finale:  Vivace 

Bartok String  Quartet  No.  1 ,  in  A  minor,  Op.  7 

I.  Lento  II.  Allegretto  III.  Allegro  vivace 

(Played  without  pause) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven String  Quartet  in  E  minor,  Op.  59,  No.  2 

I.  Allegro  II.  Molto  adagio  III.  Allegretto  IV.   Finale:  Presto 


JULY  9 

The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

MENAHEM  PRESSLER,  Piano  DANIEL  GUILET,  Violin  BERNARD  GREENHOUSE,  Cello 

Beethoven Trio  in  E  flat,  Op.  1,  No.  1 

I.   Allegro  II.   Adagio  cantabile  III.   Scherzo:  Allegro  assai  IV.   Finale:  Presto 

Faure Trio  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.   Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  II.  Andantino  III.   Allegro  vivo 

INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn Trio  in  C  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  66 

I.   Allegro  energico  e  fuoco  III.   Scherzo:  Molto  allegro  quasi  presto 

II.  Andante  espressivo  IV.   Finale:  Allegro  appassionato 

BALDWIN     PIANO 


JULY  16 

The  New  York  Pro  Musica 

NOAH  GREENBERG,  Director 

Betty  Wilson:  Soprano,  Recorder  Brayton  Lewis:  Bass,  Percussion 

Jean  Hakes:  Soprano,  Percussion  Paul  Ehrlich:  Treble  Viol,  Recorder,  Rebec 

Russell  Oberlin:  Countertenor,  Percussion  Martha  Blackman:  Bass  Viol,  Minstrel's  Harp 

Charles  Bressler:  Tenor,  Percussion,  Portative  Organ  Bernard  Krainis:  Recorders 

Gordon  Myers:  Baritone  Paul  Maynard:  Harpsichord,  Portative  Organ,  Psaltery 

MUSIC  OF  FLANDERS  AND  SPAIN 

Early  Flemish  Masters  DlEGO  Ortiz Recercada  Quinta 

(Bernard  Krainis,  Recorder) 
Heinrich  Isaac  ....  Missa    Carminum      Kyrie-Gloria 

Inssbruck,    ich    muss    dich    lassen       AlONSO    Mudarra Triste  estava  el  Rey  David 

(Russell  Oberlin,  Countertenor)  (Charles  Bressler,  Tenor) 

Josquin  des  Pres  .  .  .  Bergerette  Savoyenne  Antonio  de   Cabezon 

(Soloists:  Charles  Bressler,  Betty  Wilson)  Variations  on  the  song,  "Caballero" 

Petite  camusette  (Paul  Maynard    Harpsichord) 
Parfons  regretz 

Allegez  moy  Alonso  Mudarra  ..  Dido's  Lament   "Dulces  exuviae" 

~  c  „  ,,„.  _  .  „  (Betty  Wilson,  Soprano) 

Tielman   Susato.  .  .Pavane,  "Si  pas  souffnr  r 

Galharde  Diego    Ortiz Recercada  on  Arcadelt's  Madrigal, 

Allemamgne  "Oh  felici  occhi  miei"  (Martha  Blackman,  Bass  Viol) 

Pavane,     La  bataille     (  Janequin) 

Pavane    "Mille  regretz"'  (Josquin)       Alonsq  Mudarra  Lament  on  the  Death  of  a  PrinCesS: 

Ualliarde,     Le  tout  "Regia  qui  mesto"  (Russell  Oberlin,  Countertenor) 

Josquin  des  Pres  .  .  Tu  solus  Mateo  Flecha Teresica  hermana 

Benedicta  es  coelorum  Regina  Que  farem  dd  pobre  >an 

INTERMISSION  ANONYMOUS  VlLLANCICOS 

„      .  , ,     .      ,  0i   .  Si  la  noche  haze  escura  (Betty  Wilson,  Soprano) 

Renaissance  Music  of  Spain  .  _  . 

Riu  nu  chiu  (Brayton  Lewis,  Bass) 

Cristobal  de  Morales Missa  de  Beata  Virgine:  Ay  de  mi  qu'en  tierra  agena  (Jean  Hakes,  Soprano) 

Sanctus-Agnus  Dei  Vesame  y  abracame  (Charles  Bressler,  Tenor) 


JULY  23 

Adele  Addison,  Soprano 

JAMES  PAYNE,  Piano 

Alessandro  Scarlatti 

O  pace  del  mio  cor  Lontananza  crudele 

Si,  si,  tornero  con  lingue  d'odori  Bramo  che  le  ferite 

Schubert 

Lachen  und  weinen  Suleika  No.  1  (Was  bedeutet  die  Bewegung) 

Erlafsee  Suleika  No.  2  (Ach  urn  deine  feuchten  Schwingen) 

Schumann Frauenliebe  und  Leben 

Seit  ich  ihn  gesehen  Helft  mir,  ihr  Schwestern 

Er,  der  herrlichste  von  alien  Siisser  Freund,  du  blickest  mich  verwundert  an 

Ich  kann's  nicht  fassen,  nicht  glauben  An  meinem  Herzen,  an  meiner  Brust 

Du  Ring  an  meinem  Finger  Nun  hast  du  mir  den  ersten  Schmerz  getan 

INTERMISSION 
HlNDEMITH 

On  Hearing  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer  The  Whistlin'  Thief 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  (Poem  by  John  Keats) 

Debussy Chansons  de  Bilitis 

La  Fhite  de  Pan  La  Chevelure  Le  Tombeau  des  Naiades 

Sessions  On  the  Beach  at  Fontana 

Strilko Pandora 

Copland Dirge  in  the  Woods 

Ives The  See'r  Walking 

BALDWIN      PIANO 


JULY  2 

The  Budapest  String  Quartet 

JOSEPH  ROISMAN,  Violin    BORIS  KROYT,  Viola   ALEXANDER  SCHNEIDER,  Violin  MISCHA  SCHNEIDER,  Violoncello 

Haydn String  Quartet  in  D  major  ("The  Lark"),  Op.  64,  No.  5 

I.   Allegro  moderato  II.  Adagio  cantabile  III.   Menuetto:  Allegretto  IV.    Finale:  Vivace 

Bartok String  Quartet  No.  1,  in  A  minor,  Op.  7 

I.  Lento  II.  Allegretto  III.  Allegro  vivace 

(Played  without  pause) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven String  Quartet  in  E  minor,  Op.  59,  No.  2 

I.  Allegro  II.  Molto  adagio  III.  Allegretto  IV.    Finale:  Presto 


JULY  9 

The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

MEN  AHEM  PRESSLER,  Piano  DANIEL  GUILET,  Violin  BERNARD  GREENHOUSE,  Cello 

Beethoven Trio  in  E  flat,  Op.  1,  No.  1 

I.   Allegro  II.  Adagio  cantabile  III.   Scherzo:  Allegro  assai  IV.   Finale:  Presto 

Faure Trio  in  D  minor,  Op.  1 20 

I.   Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  II.  Andantino  III.   Allegro  vivo 

INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn Trio  in  C  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  66 

I.   Allegro  energico  e  fuoco  III.   Scherzo:  Molto  allegro  quasi  presto 

II.   Andante  espressivo  IV.   Finale:  Allegro  appassionato 

BALDWIN     PIANO 


JULY  16 

The  New  York  Pro  Nlusica 

NOAH  GREENBERG,  Director 

Betty  Wilson:  Soprano,  Recorder  Brayton  Lewis:  Bass,  Percussion 

Jean  Hakes:  Soprano,  Percussion  Paul  Ehrlich:  Treble  Viol,  Recorder,  Rebec 

Russell  Oberlin:  Countertenor,  Percussion  Martha  Blackman:  Bass  Viol,  Minstrel's  Harp 

Charles  Bressler:  Tenor,  Percussion,  Portative  Organ  Bernard  Krainis:  Recorders 

Gordon  Myers:  Baritone  Paul  Maynard:  Harpsichord,  Portative  Organ,  Psaltery 

MUSIC  OF  FLANDERS  AND  SPAIN 

Early  Flemish  Masters  DlEGO  Ortiz Recercada  Quinta 

(Bernard  Krainis,  Recorder) 
Heinrich  Isaac  ....  Missa    Carminum      Kyrie-Gloria 

Inssbruck,    ich    muss    dich    lassen       Alonso    Mudarra Triste  estava  el  Rey  David 

(Russell  Oberlin,  Countertenor)  (Charles  Bressler,  Tenor) 

Josquin  des  Pres    .    Bergerette  Savoyenne  Antonio  de   Cabezon 

(Soloists:  Charles  Bressler,  Betty  Wilson)  Variations  on  the  song,  "Caballero" 

Petite  camusette  (pAUL  Maynard    Harpsichord) 
Parions  regretz 

Allegez  moy  Alonso  Mudarra  .  .  Dido's  Lament   "Dulces  exuviae" 

^  c  _  .,_,.  _  .  ,,  (Betty  Wilson,  Soprano) 

Tielman   Susato  .  .  .  Pavane,  "Si  pas  souffnr'  '      ^        ' 

Galharde  Diego    Ortiz Recercada  on  Arcadelt's  Madrigal, 

Allemaingne  "Oh  felici  occhi  miei"  (Martha  Blackman,  Bass  Viol) 

Pavane,     La  bataille     (Janeq_uin) 

Pavane   "Mille  regretz"  (Josquin)       Alqnso  Mudarra  .  Lament  on  the  Death  of  a  Princess: 
Lralliarde,     Le  tout  "Regia  qui  mesto"  (Russell  Oberlin,  Countertenor) 

Josquin  des  Pres    ,Tu  solus  Mateo  Flecha T       j      hermana 

Benedicta  es  coelorum  Regina  „       c  ■  ,       .        T 

°  Que  tarem  del  pobrejoan 

INTERMISSION  ANONYMOUS  VlLLANCICOS 

„      .  , .    ,     ,  [,,   .  Si  la  noche  haze  escura  (Betty  Wilson,  Soprano) 

Renaissance  Music  of  Spain  _ .       .       ,  .      ._  _  . 

Riu  nu  chiu  (Brayton  Lewis,  Bass) 

Cristobal  de  Morales Missa  de  Beata  Virgine:  Ay  de  mi  qu'en  tierra  agena  (Jean  Hakes,  Soprano) 

Sanctus-Agnus  Dei  Vesame  y  abracame  (Charles  Bressler,  Tenor) 


JULY  23 

Adele  Addisorij  Soprano 

JAMES  PAYNE,  Piano 

Alessandro  Scarlatti 

O  pace  del  mio  cor  Lontananza  crudele 

Si,  si,  tornero  con  lingue  d'odori  Bramo  che  le  ferite 

Schubert 

Lachen  und  weinen  Suleika  No.  1  (Was  bedeutet  die  Bewegung) 

Erlafsee  Suleika  No.  2  (Ach  urn  deine  feuchten  Schwingen) 

Schumann Frauenliebe  und  Leben 

Seit  ich  ihn  gesehen  Helft  mir,  ihr  Schwestern 

Er,  der  herrlichste  von  alien  Siisser  Freund,  du  blickest  mich  verwundert  an 

Ich  kann's  nicht  fassen,  nicht  glauben  An  meinem  Herzen,  an  meiner  Brust 

Du  Ring  an  meinem  Finger  Nun  hast  du  mir  den  ersten  Schmerz  getan 

INTERMISSION 
HlNDEMITH 

On  Hearing  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer  The  Whistlin'  Thief 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  (Poem  by  John  Keats) 

Debussy Chansons  de  Bilitis 

La  FKite  de  Pan  La  Chevelure  Le  Tombeau  des  Naiades 

Sessions  On  the  Beach  at  Fontana 

Strilko Pandora 

Copland Dirge  in  the  Woods 

Ives The  See'r  Walking 

BALDWIN      PIANO 


JULY  30 

The  Kroll  String  Quartet 

WILLIAM  KROLL,  Violin        LOUIS  GRAELER,  Violin        DAVID  MANKOVITZ,  Viola        AVRON  TWERDOWSKY,  Cello 

Mozart    Quartet  in  C  major,  K.  465 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  II.   Andante  cantabile  III.   Menuetto  IV.  Allegro  molto 

Blackwood String  Quartet  No.  1 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  molto  II.  Andante  con  moto  III.   Presto  con  fuoco 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  51,  No.  1 

I.   Allegro  III.   Allegretto,  molto  moderato  e  comodo 

II.   Romanza:  poco  adagio  IV.  Allegro 


AUGUST  6 

The  Kroll  String  Quartet 

WILLIAM  KROLL,  Violin        LOUIS  GRAELER.  Violin        DAVID  MANKOVITZ,  Viola        AVRON  TWERDOWSKY,  Cello 

Haydn Quartet  in  G  minor  ("The  Horseman"),  Op.  74,  No.  3 

I.   Allegro  II.   Largo  assai  III.   Menuetto:  Allegretto  IV.   Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 

Bartok   Quartet  No.  2,  Op.   1 7 

I.   Moderato  II.   Allegro  molto  capriccioso  III.   Lento 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  1 32 

I.   Assai  sostenuto;  Allegro  III.   Molto  adagio:  Canzona  di  ringraziamento,  in  modo  lidico, 

II.   Allegro  ma  non  tanto  offerta  alia  divinita  da  un  guarito 

IV.   Alia  marcia,  assai  vivace;  Allegro   appassionato 


The  Berkshire  Festival 

Concert  by  The  Budapest  String  Quartet 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  1 


String  Quartet  in  D  major,  "The  Lark",  Op.  64,  No.  5 

By  Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 

Haydn's  six  quartets  published  as  Opus  64  were  composed  in  1790,  the  year  before 
Mozart's  death,  and  are  in  part  an  eloquent  result  of  his  association  with  that  composer 
in  Vienna,  in  joint  pursuit  of  the  form.  The  Fourth  has  acquired  its  tag  name  from  the 
main  theme  of  the  opening  movement,  a  melody  with  a  trilled  turn  by  the  first  violin  in 
the  high  register,  over  an  accompaniment  of  light  staccato  chords.  The  adagio  cantabile 
is  an  expressive  melody,  sung  by  the  principal  violin,  and  in  its  course  freely  elaborated. 
The  minuet  is  an  allegretto  on  a  pattern  of  dotted  notes,  with  a  trio  of  special  chromatic 
charm.  The  finale,  in  2/4,  is  a  vivace  of  running  sixteenth  notes,  in  the  character  of  a 
perpetuum  mobile. 

String  Quartet  No.  1 

By  Bela  Bartok  (1 881-1945) 

The  first  Concerto  by  Bartok  was  an  extraordinary  apparition  in  Budapest  in  1908, 
far  ahead  of  its  time.  It  was  long  unnoticed  in  his  own  country,  longer  (too  much  longer!) 
unnoticed  elsewhere.  Salome  was  then  Strauss'  latest  shocker;  Stravinsky  was  a  pupil  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Alban  Berg  a  pupil  of  Schoenberg,  each  laboring  to  achieve  an  Op.  1. 
Schoenberg  was  Bartok's  senior  by  seven  years.  He  had  composed  Verklarte  Nacht  and 
his  First  String  Quartet,  which  pieces,  as  the  inevitable  evolution  of  chromaticism,  had 
much  in  common  with  Bartok's  music  at  that  time.  But  Schoenberg's  music  had  not  yet 
penetrated  Hungary;  Bartok  may  not  yet  have  encountered  those  pieces.  He  was  cutting 
his  own  path.  He  had  made  several  tries  at  quartets  and  quintets,  discarded  them,  and 
composed  his  Op.  1,  the  Rhapsody  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  three  years  before.  In  view 
of  this,  the  independence,  the  daring,  the  fresh  constructive  power,  the  chromatic  aware- 
ness and  vitality  of  the  young  man  who  still  had  Wagner  and  Liszt  as  his  principal  models 
is  the  more  remarkable.  It  can  be  said  that  Schoenberg  arrived  at  his  harmonically  ripe 
string  sextet  and  his  first  two  quartets,  and  Bartok  his  first  two  quartets  independently 
from  the  main  source  of  Tristan.  Tristan  seemed  by  its  chromatic  style  naturally  to 
express  dark,  passionate  intensity,  and  the  aftermath,  chromaticism  all  but  disencumbered 
of  tonality,  seemed  to  retain  that  mood.  Bartok  never  embraced  a  constructive  formula 
to  set  up  bearings  in  a  sea  of  infinite  twelvetonal  possibilities,  as  Schoenberg  was  then 
about  to  do.  He  was  no  theorist,  but  a  sensitive,  intuitive  artist.  If  his  course  through 
the  First  Quartet  was  not  always  mapped  ahead,  it  never  lost  its  sense  of  direction.  This 
is  evident  at  once  in  the  introductory  lento.  It  dwells  upon  intervals  which  are  his  own, 
advances  with  a  purposeful  linear  movement,  producing  quite  naturally  chords  mostly 
dissonant,  but  deeply  expressive.  A  fortissimo  climax  is  followed  by  a  descending  rubato 
passage  for  the  viola  and  a  beautiful  melody  by  the  cello,  and  a  return  of  the  introductory 
violin  dualogue.  A  gradual  accelerando  leads  to  the  second  movement,  allegretto,  which, 
like  the  whole  quartet,  undergoes  sudden  changes  of  tempo  and  character.    This  move- 


ment,  like  the  rest,  is  rhapsodic,  but  integrated  by  singleness  of  intent.  There  are  unifying 
elements,  intervallic  phrases,  variously  presented,  which  recur  in  later  movements, 
ostinato  figures,  percussive  rhythms.  Again,  the  allegro  vivace  has  its  introduction,  free, 
probing,  exploratory.  The  finale  brings  no  relaxation  of  mood,  but  urgency  and  rhythmic 
drive.    There  are  stressful  episodes,  two  grave  adagio  interruptions. 


String  Quartet  in  E  minor,  Op.  59,  No.  2 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

This  is  the  minor  quartet  of  the  three  Beethoven  wrote  for  Count  von  Rasoumowsky 
in  1806.  E  minor  was  a  rare  key  with  Beethoven,  and  a  stormy  one.  Astringent  chords 
in  the  opening  movement,  with  interruptive  pauses  foretell  conflict  in  the  development, 
where  harsh,  restless  passages  are  overcome  and  at  last  integrated  with  a  fluent  whole. 
The  restlessness  of  the  first  movement  conditions  the  resolution  of  the  movement  which 
follows.  The  Adagio,  the  high  point  of  the  Quartet,  banishes  troubled  thoughts  with  a 
special  quietude  quite  without  precedent  in  the  quartets  until  that  time.  DTndy  spoke 
of  the  "deep  religious  calm"  of  the  opening  chords,  remembering  perhaps  religious 
passages  in  the  last  quartets  which  are  for  a  moment  suggested.  But  here  the  ardent 
Beethoven  still  gently  makes  his  presence  felt  in  the  even,  endlessly  unbroken  line  of  the 
melody,  which  brings  to  mind  the  Adagio  of  the  B  flat  Symphony  of  the  same  summer. 
Holz  has  told  (it  should  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  yet  know  the  composer  in  1806) 
that  Beethoven  conceived  the  movement  under  the  domination  of  a  starry  night  at 
Baden;  indeed  an  expanse  of  heaven  could  well  have  induced  such  all-embracing  con- 
templation as  this.  The  placid  spell  of  the  coda  was  not  to  be  broken  by  a  jaunty  scherzo 
movement.  Instead,  the  composer  leads  his  hearers  into  an  allegretto,  pianissimo,  which 
preserves  some  of  the  gently  undulating  character  of  what  has  gone  before.  The  second 
(and  last)  Russian  theme  which  Opus  59  was  to  contain  is  worked  into  the  Trio  as  a 
simple  accompanied  melody.  Now,  a  brilliant  close  is  called  for,  and  taking  a  lively  tune 
of  the  rondo  type  in  C  major,  Beethoven  achieves  one  of  his  most  masterful  and  striking 
finales. 

J.  N.  B. 
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Trio  in  Eflat  major,  Op.  1,  No.  1 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1 770-1 827) 

Beethoven  put  his  best  foot  forward  in  his  Opus  1,  in  1795,  and  did  it  in  a 
way  that  could  not  have  failed  to  place  him  in  high  and  popular  standing.  The 
blending  of  the  instruments,  the  smooth  handling  of  the  form,  the  clearly- 
wrought  themes  —  all  of  them  first-rate  of  their  kind  —  not  least,  the  confi- 
dent boldness  of  the  innovations  —  these  qualities  bespeak  the  hand  of  a  young 
master  who  has  been  in  no  hurry  to  declare  himself.  The  threefold  result 
could  stand  indisputably  beside  its  models. 

The  opening  movement  establishes  at  once  that  the  composer  can  carry  his 
hearers  into  alien  keys  at  least  as  adroitly  as  Haydn;  he  can  also  plunge  with 
dramatic  abruptness  into  a  new  key;  those  who  were  at  first  taken  aback  by 
this  soon  learned  that  they  would  have  no  choice  but  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  it.  The  theme  of  the  Adagio  cantabile  could  have  been  written  by  Haydn; 
but  not  its  development.  The  Scherzo  is  not  remarkable  as  a  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven;  it  is  extremely  interesting  as  his  first.  The  presto  finale  dances 
blithely  on  an  irresistible  up-skipping  theme. 

Trio  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

By  Gabriel  Faure  (1 845-1924) 

Faure  composed  his  only  published  Trio  in  1923,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Madame  Maurice  Rouvivo.  His  Trio  bespeaks  the  lyric  composer,  the  rare 
melodist  who  will  have  no  ostentation  or  empty  display,  no  learned  involve- 
ment of  part  writing.  The  composer's  recurring  direction  is  "cantando." 
He  could  have  added  "semplice"  except  that  there  is  no  need  of  direction. 
The  score  is  simplicity  itself — elementary  legato  string  parts,  with  the 
lightest  possible  piano  accompaniment.  The  middle  movement,  an  andantino 
in  4/4,  "cantando  espressivo,"  opens  in  F  major,  and  progresses  chromatically. 
The  final  allegro  vivo  (in  3-8)  begins  with  an  alternation  of  piano  and  string 
phrases,  blends  them  in  development,  and  ends  (Franckwise)  in  D  major. 


Trio  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  Op.  66 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847) 

Mendelssohn  composed  the  second  of  his  two  Trios  in  1845,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Louis  Spohr. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  long  and  fully  developed,  is  mostly  in  the 
character  of  smooth  piano  arpeggios  under  a  melodic  line  evenly  matched 
by  the  two  string  players.  The  slow  movement,  in  E  flat,  is  based  on  a  chordal 
melody,  in  9/8  rhythm.  The  scherzo,  in  running  sixteenths,  begins  leggiero, 
builds  to  a  climax,  introduces  a  quasi  trio,  in  G  major,  which  makes  a  short 
return  before  the  end.  The  finale  (in  C  minor,  6/8)  develops  a  folkish  melody 
in  a  lively  fashion,  with  a  quiet  middle  section. 
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MUSIC  OF  FLANDERS  AND  SPAIN 

Early  Flemish  Masters 

I 

Heinrich  Isaac  (c.  1450-1517) Missa  Carminum;  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Ensemble 

Innsbruck,  ich  muss  dich  lassen    Russell  Oberlin,  Countertenor 

Innsbruck,  I  must  leave  you  for  foreign  lands  where  I  will  be  an  exile  without  joy.  With  great  suffering 
and  lament  I  leave  my  fondest  love.  Yours  I  shall  ever  be,  above  all  women,  and  may  God  keep  you  until 
I  come  again. 

Isaac,  one  of  the  few  possible  rivals  of  Josquin,  was  a  widely  travelled  Fleming.  Born  in  Flanders,  he 
worked  for  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  in  Florence  for  many  years;  with  the  fall  of  the  Medici  house  he  moved 
to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck,  later  returning  to  die  in  Italy.  There  is  hardly  a  national 
style  of  music  that  Isaac  did  not  try  his  hand  at  with  great  success. 

The  Missa  Carminum  is  unusual  among  Renaissance  Masses  in  that  each  of  its  sections  is  based  on  a 
different  song.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  for  the  amazingly  songlike  quality  of  this  very  beautiful  masterwork. 
Few  of  the  tunes  used  are  identifiable,  but  the  tenor  of  the  second  Christe  eleison  is  Innsbruck,  ich  muss  dich 
lassen,  a  melody  that  Isaac  was  fond  of;  the  bass  part  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria  section  quotes  the  song,  Die 
Briinlein  die  do  flies  sen. 

II 

Josquin  des  Pres  (c.  1450-1521) Bergerette  Savoyenne,  Charles  Bressler,  Betty  Wilson,  Ensemble 

Shepherd  girl  of  Savoy,  guarding  your  sheep  in  the  meadow,  tell  me  you'll  be  mine  and  I'll  give  you  a 
pair  of  slippers.    I'll  give  you  slippers  and  a  little  cape.    Tell  me  whether  you  love  me  or  not.  .  .  . 

Petite  camusette,  Ensemble 

Little  Snub-nose,  you've  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  death.  Robin  and  Maid  Marian  took  to  the  greenwood, 
tripping  arm  in  arm,  and  there  they  slept.    Little  Snub-nose,  you've  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  death. 

Parfons  regretz,  A  cappella 

Deepest  regret  and  saddened  Joy,  come  wherever  I  may  be!  Hasten,  Grief  without  deceit  and  stay  my 
heart  with  certainty  before  it  drowns  in  sorrow  and  tears. 

All'egez  moy,  Ensemble 

Relieve  me,  sweet  brunette,  .  .  .  Soothe  all  my  sorrows.   Your  beauty  bids  me  to  love.  .  .  . 

Josquin,  the  genius  who  ushered  in  the  Late  Renaissance,  is  gradually  approaching  the  fame  that  our  times 
grants  to  titans  like  Monteverdi,  Bach  and  Beethoven.  If  he  seems  to  tower  over  his  predecessors  (in  our  view) 
it  may  be  because  his  music  is  more  accessible  to  us,  more  "modern."  In  his  day  he  was  given  the  palm  as  the 
most  perfect  musician;  his  fame  persisted  even  after  the  mid-century,  when  music  took  new  paths  with  Di 
Lasso  and  Palestrina. 

Josquin's  special  contribution  was  the  perfection  of  the  technique  of  continuous  imitation.  In  the  resulting 
polyphonic  web,  all  participating  voices  traversed  the  same  material.  He  applied  this  procedure  to  all  kinds 
of  music  —  Masses,  motets  and  chansons.  Like  all  the  Flemish  composers  he  was  attracted  to  the  bright  and 
simple  French  chansons  and  has  left  us  numerous  settings  of  them  in  which  he  brings  to  bear  his  favorite 
complicated  and  canonic  textures. 

Ill 
Tielman  Susato  (died  c.  1 561) A  set  of  dances:  Instruments 

1.  Pavane,  "Si  pas  souffrir"       3.  Allemaingne  5.  Pavane,  "Mille  regretz"  (Josquin) 

2.  Galliarde  4.  Pavane,  "Le  bataille"  (Janequin)        6.  Galliarde,  "Le  tout" 

A  wealth  of  dances  comes  down  to  us  from  the  16th  century.  Susato's  collection,  arranged  and  printed 
by  him  at  Antwerp,  dates  from  1 55 1 .  As  in  all  such  publications,  the  various  dances  (Basse  danses,  Rondes, 
Bransles,  Allemandes,  Pavanes,  Galliardes)  are  grouped  together,  so  that  the  performer  could  choose  his  own 
order  or  "suite."  Some  of  these  pieces  are  dance  versions  of  well-known  chansons.  A  similar  practice  is  still 
very  much  in  evidence:  our  dance  bands  play  nothing  but  "popular"  vocal  pieces. 

IV 

Josquin  des  Pres Tu  solus  Men's  voices,  A  cappella 

Tu  solus,  qui  facis  mirabilia 

You  alone  can  perform  such  wonders;  You  alone  are  the  Creator  who  made  us,  You  alone  the  Redeemer 
who  redeemed  us  with  Your  most  precious  blood.  .  .  .  To  love  another  would  be  error,  to  love  another  would  be 
great  folly,  as  well  as  sin.  Hear  our  sighs;  Fills  us  with  Your  grace,  O  King  of  Kings,  that  we  may  joyfully  be 
Your  servants  forever. 

Benedicta  es  coelorum  Regina,  Ensemble 

Blessed  art  thou,  Queen  of  heavens,  both  mistress  of  all  the  world  and  succor  of  the  needy.  Glorious  star 
of  the  sea  art  thou  called,  equal  in  justice  to  that  sun  by  which  thou  art  illumined.  .  .  . 

These  pieces  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  variety  in  Josquin's  wonderful  motet  writing.  Tu  solus,  written 
in  note-against-note  style,  could  not  be  simpler.  With  its  chordal  and  effective  projection  of  the  text,  it  is  free 
from  all  "learned"  devices,  save  the  quotation  from  his  master  Ockeghem's  chanson  D'ung  aultre  amer  which  is 
highly  appropriate  textually. 


Benedicta  es,  on  the  other  hand  is  a  monument  of  contrapuntal  wizardry.  It  is  based  on  a  late  13th-century 
French  Sequence  melody.  Josquin  cites  the  entire  tune,  presenting  it  as  a  long  canon  between  two  of  the  parts; 
the  remaining  four  parts  flow  around  the  canon,  paraphrasing  and  commenting  on  it.  At  least  four  later  com- 
posers esteemed  this  masterwork  so  highly  that  they  modelled  their  own  Masses  after  it. 


INTERMISSION 

Renaissance  Music  of  Spain 

V 

Cristobal  de  Morales  (c.  1 500-1 559) Missa  de  Beata  Virgine:   Sanctus   Agnus  Dei   Ensemble 

Morales,  the  most  famous  early  16th-century  Spanish  composer,  served  as  Chapel  Master  at  the  Cathedrals 
of  Avila,  Toledo  and  Malaga;  but  his  most  important  post  was  in  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  papal  choir  during 
the  papacy  of  Paul  III.  His  great  fame  is  due  less  to  distinctively  Spanish  traits  in  his  music  than  to  his  mastery 
of  the  Flemish  "supra-national"  style. 

This  Mass,  first  printed  in  1540,  was  intended  for  Feasts  of  the  Virgin.  Like  similar  Masses  written  earlier 
by  Flemish  composers  like  Josquin,  Brumel,  Isaac,  De  la  Rue  and  Arcadelt,  it  is  based  on  melodic  material 
from  two  Gregorian  Masses,  lovingly  paraphrased  throughout  all  the  voices.  Now  and  then  a  voice  will  come 
to  the  fore  with  the  borrowed  material  in  longer  note-values;  this  can  be  clearly  heard  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Agnus  Dei,  with  the  words  Dona  nobis  pacem,  where  the  plainchant  is  sung  by  the  tenor. 

VI 

Diego  Ortiz  (early  16th  century) Recercada  Quinta     Bernard  Krainis,  Recorder  and  harpsichord 

Alonso  Mudarra  (c.  1 508-1 580) Triste  estava  el  Rev  David     Charles  Bressler,  Tenor  and  harpsichord 

Triste  estava  el  Rey  David 
King  David  was  grieved  and  moved  by  a  great  sorrow  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  death  of 
Absalom  .  .  . 

Antonio  de  Cabezon Diferencias  sobre  el  canto  de  Caballero  (Variations  on  the  song  "Caballero") 

(1510-1566)  Paul  Maynard,  harpsichord 

Alonso  Mudarra Dukes  exuviae  (Dido's  lament)     Betty  Wilson,  Soprano  and  instruments 

Sweet  spoils,  whilst  God  and  destiny  did  permit,  Receive  this  spirit  and  rid  me  of  these  cares.  I  lived 
and  ran  the  course  fortune  did  grant,  and  under  earth  my  great  ghost  now  shall  wend.  ...  As  she  had  said, 
her  damsell  might  perceive  her  with  these  words  fall  pierced  on  the  sword,  the  boiling  blood  with  gore  and 
hands  embrued. 

(Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  c.  1554) 

Diego  Ortiz Recercada  on  Arcadelt's  madrigal,  "O  felici  occhi  miei" 

Martha  Blackman,  Bass  viol  and  harpsichord 

Alonso  Mudarra Regia  qui  mesto  (Lament  on  the  Death  of  a  Princess) 

Russell  Oberlin,  Countertenor  and  harpsichord 

Spanish  composers  for  keyboard  and  vihuela  (Spain's  equivalent  for  the  lute)  have  left  a  large  treasure  of 
pieces.  Particularly  significant  are  the  pioneering  variation  forms  —  both  the  simpler  types  like  the  Ortiz 
pieces  which  were  actually  textbook  models  of  improvisational  procedures  and  the  lovely  and  inventive  set 
by  Cabezon,  a  softly  glowing  masterpiece. 

Spain  is  a  singing  country  —  and  even  her  music  books  for  the  vihuela  make  a  point  of  containing  songs. 
Throughout  these  songs  to  the  vihuela  by  Luis  Milan,  Mudarra  and  Narvaez,  the  rich  and  sombre  balladry 
remind  us  that  though  their  age  was  "golden,"  Spain's  dress  was  black. 

Mateo  Flecha Teresica  hermana    A  cappella 

Teresica,  sister,  if  it  pleases  you,  just  one  night  with  you  I  would  sleep,  just  one  night  would  I  sleep  well 
but  I  have  great  fear  that  I  would  be  caught.    (De  la  fa-ra-ri-ri-ra)  .  .  . 

Qiiefarem  del  poire  Joan     A  cappella 
What  will  we  do  with  poor  John  (De  la  fa-ra-ri-rum-fan).    His  wife  has  walked  out  on  him.    (Praise  be 
to  God!)  .  .  . 

Villancicos  (anonymous) Si  la  noche  haze  escura     Betty  Wilson,  Soprano  and  ensemble 

If  the  night  brings  on  darkness  and  the  road  is  so  short,  why  do  you  not  come,  amigo?  .  .  . 

Riu,  riu,  chiu  (a  Christmas  song)    Brayton  Lewis,  Bass  and  ensemble 

Riu,  riu,  chiu,  la  guarda  ribera,  God  kept  the  wolf  from  our  lamb  .  .  . 

Ay  de  mi     Jean  Hakes,  Soprano  and  ensemble 

Woe  is  me,  who  in  a  foreign  place  can  find  no  happiness.    When  will  I  be  in  my  own  land  .  .  . 

Vesame  y  abracame     Charles  Bressler,  Tenor 

Kiss  me  and  hold  me,  husband  and  I'll  give  you  a  clean  shirt  in  the  morning  .  .  . 

The  villancico,  a  refrain  verse  form,  was  much  cultivated  in  Spain  around  1500.  The  poems  cover  a  wide 
range — courtly,  naturalistically  passionate  and  bawdy,  idyllic,  religious,  and  typically  sober  moods  and 
subjects.  They  were  set  to  music  in  a  simple,  often  note-for-note  style.  The  result  is  "popular,"  but  as  in  the 
I  tali  an  frottola  and  carnival  song,  the  popular  elements  have  been  refracted  through  the  sensitivities  of  skilled 
poets  and  musicians  and  served  up  for  courtiers.  These  villancicos  represent  distinctively  Spanish  music,  the 
hard  core  of  which  yields  little  to  the  imported  Netherlands  polyphonic  style.  Even  where  imitative  techniques 
are  employed,  as  in  the  pieces  by  the  madrigalist  Mateo  Flecha,  the  rhythm,  mode  and  conception  exemplify 
the  true  Spanish  tone.  Program  notes  by  Joel  Newman 
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Adele  Addison,  Soprano 

JAMES  PAYNE,  Piano 


I 

ALESSANDRO  SCARLATTI 
O  PACE  DEL  MIO  COR 

My  heart,  you  are  betrayed  still  loving  him  who  abandoned  you  to  grief.  The  shaft  which  pierced  you 
still  cruelly  abides  in  that  bosom  which  it  wounded. 

Si,  si,  tornero  con  lingue  d'odori 

Yes,  yes,  I  shall  return  with  perfumed  speech,  say  the  flowers.  The  birds  applaud  with  the  most  beautiful 
songs.  The  waves  admire  the  loved  one  of  my  heart.  And  before  he  came,  a  serene  and  happy  soul  told 
me  that  suffering  was  banished. 

LONTANANZA  CRUDELE 

Cruel  distance,  you  wound  my  heart.  How  far,  O  God,  from  my  beloved.  Come  sorrows  into  my  arms 
and  be  harbored  within  my  breast. 

BRAMO  CHE  LE  FERITE 

I  long  to  bare  my  breast  to  the  sparks  of  love  from  your  dear  eyes.  I  shall  always  love  you;  for  you  I 
shall  be  content  to  die,  O  beautiful  eyes. 

II 

FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
Lachen  und  weinen 

To  laugh  or  weep  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  know  not  why  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  love. 

Erlafsee 

Everything  is  well  with  me;  then  everything  is  ill.  In  the  motionless  spruce  tree,  heavenly  silence.  Above, 
clouds  move  slowly  out  over  the  dark  lake,  and  a  fresh  wind  ripples  the  linden  trees.  The  crown  of  the 
sun  shatters  the  bubbles  on  the  silvery  surface. 

Suleika  No.  i   {Was  bedeutet  die  Bewegung) 

The  east  wind  blows  over  me,  cool  and  refreshing.  As  it  plays  caressingly  with  the  branches,  it  brings 
to  me  the  greetings  of  my  beloved.  Soon  I  will  see  him  again.  Only  his  presence  can  bring  me  life  and 
happiness! 

Suleika  No.  1  (Ach  um  deine  feuchten  Schwingen) 

On  your  humid  wings,  O  west  wind,  tell  him  how  our  parting  makes  me  suffer!  You,  whose  breath  makes 
flowers,  meadows,  woods  and  hills  dissolve  in  tears,  tell  him  of  my  sorrow.  Yet  do  not  grieve  him.  Rather 
tell  him  that  his  love  is  my  life,  and  that  only  with  him  can  my  heart  rejoice! 

Ill 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
Frauenliebe  und  Leben 
Seit  ich  ihn  gesehen 

Since  I  first  saw  him,  it  is  as  if  I  were  blind.   I  see  only  his  image  before  me. 

Er,  der  herrlichste  von  alien 
Thou,  the  noblest  of  all,  art  as  a  flower  above  me.  In  humility  I  worship  thee,  feeling  unworthy  to  be 
thine. 

Ich  kann's  nicht  fassen,  nicht  glauben 

I  cannot  believe  it,  that  he  should  have  chosen  me  above  all  others. 

Du  Ring  an  meinem  Finger 
Oh,  ring  upon  my  finger,  you  have  taught  me  how  blest  one  may  be  in  love. 
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Helft  mir,  ihr  Schwestern 

Help  to  adorn  me,  sisters.    Make  me  lovely  to  be  his  bride  today. 

Siisser  Freund,  du  blickest  mich  verwundert  an 

Dear  one,  you  look  at  me  so  wonderingly.    Let  me  tell  you  my  blessed  secret. 

An  meinem  Herzen,  an  meiner  Brust 
Here  on  my  heart,  here  on  my  breast,  my  infant.   There  is  no  joy  greater  than  that  of  motherhood. 

Nun  hast  du  mir  den  ersten  Schmerz  getan 

Now  hast  thou  given  me  my  first  grief,  for  thou  sleepest  in  death.    I  have  lived  and  loved  for  you;  now, 
I  will  live  only  in  my  memories. 


INTERMISSION 

IV 

PAUL  HINDEMITH 
On  Hearing  The  Last  Rose  Of  Summer 

The  Whistlin'  Thief 

La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  (Poem  by  John  Keats) 
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Chansons  de  Bilitis  (Pierre  Lou'ys) 

La  Flute  de  Pan 

For  the  day  of  Hyacinths,  he  gave  me  a  syrinx,  made  of  beautifully  carved  reeds  that  were  as  honey  to 
my  lips.  He  taught  me  to  play  seated  gently  on  his  knees,  but  I  trembled  a  little  ...  we  say  nothing, 
so  close  are  we,  but  our  songs  wish  to  answer,  and  now  and  again  our  lips  meet  upon  the  flute.  It  is 
late  .  .  .  my  mother  will  never  believe  that  I  stayed  so  long  looking  for  my  lost  circlet. 

La  Chevelure 

He  told  me,  "This  night,  I  dreamed  that  I  had  your  hair  around  my  neck  like  a  black  collar.  I  caressed 
it,  and  we  were  thus  mouth  on  mouth  as  two  laurels  with  one  root  .  .  .  and  little  by  little  it  seemed  that 
our  bodies  were  entirely  one.  I  gave  you  all,  and  your  soul  was  mine  as  in  my  dreams."  When  he 
finished  telling  his  dream,  softly  he  put  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders  and  looked  at  me  so  tenderly  that 
I  lowered  my  eyes  with  a  thrill. 

Le  Tombeau  des  Naiades 

Along  the  white  frosted  wood  I  walked,  my  hair  floating  on  my  lips  touched  with  frozen  dewdrops. 
He  said  to  me,  "What  do  you  seek?"  "I  follow  the  trail  of  the  satyr."  He  said  to  me,  "The  satyrs 
are  dead!  The  satyrs  and  the  water  nymphs  also.  For  thirty  years  there  has  not  been  such  a  terrible 
winter.  The  trail  that  you  see  is  that  of  a  goat,  but  let  us  remain  here  near  their  tomb."  And  with 
the  iron  of  his  hoe,  he  broke  the  ice  of  the  spring  where  once  the  water  nymphs  played.  And,  taking 
the  big  cold  pieces,  he  lifted  them  toward  the  pale  sky  and  looked  beyond. 

VI 

On  the  Beach  at  Fontana Roger  Sessions 

Pandora .-  .       Anthony  Strilko 

Dirge  In  the  Woods Aaron  Copland 

The  See'r Charles  Ives 

Walking Charles  Ives 
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String  Quartet  in  C  major,  K.  465 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791) 

This  Quartet  is  the  last  of  the  set  of  six  which  Mozart  dedicated  to  his  "very  cele- 
brated and  most  dear  friend,"  Joseph  Haydn.  It  has  been  labelled  the  "Dissonant" 
Quartet  on  account  of  the  introductory  Adagio.  The  twenty-one  bars  seem  today 
poignant,  probing  and  musically  logical,  but  when  the  Quartet  first  appeared  they 
caused  no  end  of  perplexity.  Mozart's  father,  trying  it  over,  blamed  the  copyist  for 
carelessness  in  the  parts.  Haydn,  who  was  the  only  man  while  Mozart  lived  who  had  an 
adequate  sense  of  his  friend's  true  greatness,  remarked  serenely  on  this  point:  "Since 
Mozart  wrote  it  this  way,  he  must  have  had  a  good  reason  to  do  so."  That  reason 
may  have  been  a  conscious  tribute  to  Haydn,  a  serious  personal  message  at  the  head 
of  a  joyous  movement.  It  may  also  have  been  a  compliment  to  Haydn's  fondness  for 
slow  introductions,  particularly  in  his  symphonies.  (Mozart  wrote  such  an  intro- 
duction to  his  "Haffner",  "Prague"  and  final  E  flat  symphonies,  but  never  elsewhere 
in  his  symphonies  or  later  quartets.)  This  could  also  be  a  pledge  of  courage,  of  the 
personal  freedom  and  independence  the  two  composers  could  enjoy  in  their  quartets. 
This  was  the  only  form  where  Mozart  had  no  obligation  of  popular  concession.  When 
he  wrote  to  his  father  about  certain  of  his  piano  concertos  that  they  were  designed  to 
tickle  amateur  ears  but  also  had  finer  points  for  the  discerning  ones,  he  was  really 
speaking  about  the  great  bulk  of  his  music.  With  quartets  it  was  different.  Haydn, 
Dittersdorf  and  Wanhal  would  often  come  to  Mozart's  house  to  try  out  his  latest 
quartet,  taking  the  first  and  second  violins  and  cello  respectively,  while  Mozart  sat 
in  as  viola.  Here  was  a  gathering  of  the  "Kenner"  in  the  highest  sense  — ■  all  four  were 
symphonists.  Here  in  performance  was  the  true  spur  for  the  delicate  handling  of  the 
purest  of  forms.  Mozart  exploited  the  possibilities  of  the  viola  or  cello  in  his  string 
quartets  and  quintets  as  he  never  could  in  his  orchestral  scores.  He  wrote  for  the 
delight  of  musicians  (himself  included)  with  no  constraint  of  formal  custom.  That  is 
why  ten  string  quartets  and  the  four  string  quintets  of  the  Vienna  years  are  the  most 
"modern"  of  his  works,  the  most  free  from  Eighteenth  Century  cliches.  They  were 
(and  still  are)  addressed  to  the  perceptive  listener.  When  Artaria  engraved  the  six 
he  may  have  known  that  he  could  not  hope  at  once  to  reach  more  than  a  few  pro- 
fessionals and  zealous  gentleman  musicians. 

String  Quartet  No.  i 

By  Easley  Blackwood  (1933-         ) 

Easley  Blackwood  studied  piano  at  an  early  age,  reaching  the  point  of  playing  as  soloist  with  the  orchestra 
of  Indianapolis,  his  native  city,  when  he  was  fourteen.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  he  attended  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  returned  in  1949  and  studied  composition  with  Olivier  Messiaen. 
He  also  attended  the  school  in  1950.  He  later  studied  composition  with  Bernhard  Heiden  and  at  Yale  with 
Hindemith.  He  was  awarded  a  Fulbright  grant  for  three  years  in  Paris,  during  the  first  two  of  which  he 
studied  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  In  the  summer  of  1955  he  attended  the  American  Conservatory  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  taking  the  first  prize  in  composition,  a  Lili  Boulanger  Memorial  Award.  He  received  a  commission 
from  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  for  this  String  Quartet  which  has  been  played  by  the  Kroll  Quartet  and 
the  Budapest  Quartet,  having  been  first  performed  at  a  Fromm  concert  in  Tanglewood,  July  23,  1957.  He 
composed  a  Symphony  which  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  season  past. 
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"The  first  movement,"  so  the  composer  writes,  "is  a  modified  sonata  form  in  which 
the  development  and  recapitulation  sections  are  combined.  The  two  thematic  groups 
are  very  contrasting  in  nature,  the  first  being  quick  and  energetic  while  the  second 
is  more  broad  and  dramatic.  The  second  movement  is  a  simple  three-part  form. 
The  main  part  is  an  aria  played  by  the  first  violin  (later  the  'cello)  over  a  light  ac- 
companiment which  is  in  strict  canon  at  the  fourth.  The  central  part  is  more  sustained 
in  nature.  The  major  and  minor  third  play  a  predominant  role  in  the  thematic  material 
of  this  movement.  The  last  movement  is  a  rondo:  ABACA  B-C  A  COda.  The  refrain 
is  altered  at  its  third  appearance.  Section  C  is  markedly  different  in  character  from  the 
rest.    Before  the  last  entry  of  the  refrain,  B  and  C  are  combined  in  counterpoint." 


String  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  5/,  No.  1 

By  Johannes  Brahms  (1832-1897) 

Brahms  worked  long  and  earnestly  over  quartet  scores,  and  allowed  only  three  to  be 
published.  When  Fritz  Simrock  pressed  him  for  the  first  two  of  these,  which  were  to 
be  Opus  51,  he  answered,  on  June  14,  1869:  "I  am  sorry,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  be 
patient.  I  realize  more  and  more  how  difficult  it  is  to  master  virtuoso  technique  when 
one  is  not  especially  adapted  for  it.  .  .  .  It  gave  Mozart  a  lot  of  trouble  to  compose  six 
beautiful  quartets,  so  I  will  try  my  best  to  turn  out  a  couple  fairly  well  done.  They 
will  not  fail  you,  but  if  I  were  a  publisher,  I  should  not  be  in  such  a  hurry."  When 
Brahms  wrote  that  the  six  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn  "gave  Mozart  a  lot  of  trouble," 
he  must  have  been  referring  with  his  quizzical  humor  to  Mozart's  statement  in  the 
dedication  that  they  were  "the  fruit  of  long  and  laborious  study."  That  remark  meant 
long  and  laborious  study  of  the  form,  together  with  Haydn,  for  the  six  were  written 
in  short  order,  the  last  of  them  (the  one  on  this  program)  in  four  days.  These  quartets 
by  the  two  composers  are  a  study  in  character  and  method  —  the  one  produced  with 
complete  mastery  and  assurance,  and  apparently  without  a  second  thought;  the  other 
the  result  of  years  of  re-writing,  rejecting,  anxious  self-criticism.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  comparison.  The  application  and  infallible  self-direction  of  the  one  is  in 
its  way  as  remarkable  as  the  instantaneousness  of  the  other. 

Brahms,  of  course,  has  the  advantage  of  almost  a  century  of  quartet  growth,  tech- 
nical development  and  freedom  in  manipulation.  He  can  do  what  he  likes  with  dynamic 
contrast,  rhythmic  play,  key  relations,  chromaticism,  cadences.  His  C  minor  quartet 
has  little  of  the  dark,  tragic  significance  which  that  key  meant  to  Mozart.  The  mood 
is  only  slightly  and  occasionally  somber.  The  Quartet  is  almost  entirely  comprised  of 
lyrical  themes,  often  extensive,  and  each  movement  (except  the  last)  takes  its  singing 
course  in  one  or  more  voices,  in  a  moderate  tempo.  The  "Romanze"  is  a  "song  without 
words"  in  A  flat  major.  It  has  (coincidentally  ?)  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  rhythm  becomes  arresting  and  emotional  in  triplets,  the  first  note  omitted 
and  the  second  stressed.  The  Allegretto  uncovers  three  melodies  of  special  beauty  and 
charm,  the  first  introduced  at  once  by  the  viola  and  accompanied  by  a  descending 
figure,  the  second  a  dialogue  between  violin  and  viola,  as  "alluring"  as  its  indication 
1  lusingandoy    The  trio  has  a  folkish  theme  in  triple  beat.    The  finale  returning  to  C 

minor  is  by  contrast  broad,  expansive,  urgently  dramatic. 

J.N.B. 
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String  Quartet  in  G  minor ;  "The  Horseman,"  Op.  74,  No.  J 

By  Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 

The  three  quartets  of  Opus  74  were  composed  in  the  year  1793,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Count  Apponyi.  This  one  acquired,  through  a  publisher,  the  title  "Der  Reiter,"  an 
unfortunate  one,  aside  from  identification  purposes,  for  the  music  has  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  that  sort  of  locomotion.  It  opens  with  a  succession  of  rising  octave  leaps, 
staccato,  spreading  to  two  octaves.  The  theme  is  the  composer's  light  fancy.  It  is 
hardly  propulsive;  in  its  development,  in  sixths,  it  is  not  at  all  so.  The  theme  of  the 
finale  (in  G  minor)  in  a  light  staccato  is  even  more  fanciful,  and  more  delicately  worked. 
When  the  usually  judicious  Cobbett  called  this  movement  "boisterous"  he  could  hardly 
have  chosen  a  more  inappropriate  adjective.  The  Largo  assai,  in  E  flat  major,  is  in 
complete  contrast.  Its  sombre  eloquence  and  full-bodied  chordal  writing,  its  mounting 
intensity,  at  last  subsiding  to  pianissimo,  is  in  the  tragic  mood  and  character  of  the  slow 
movements  which  comprise  The  Seven  Last  Words. 


String  Quartet  No.  2,  Op.  17 

By  Bela  Bartok  (1881-1945) 

Bart6k  could  never  justly  be  called  an  eclectic  composer.  Sensitive  and  receptive  to 
the  musical  tendencies  about  him  and  indebted  to  past  musical  ways,  he  was  always  a 
solitary,  self-probing  artist.  His  aesthetic  was  of  his  own  making.  The  Second  Quartet, 
composed  in  the  trying  years  1915-1917,  has  surely  no  discernible  connection  with  world 
events.  In  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  First  Quartet  of  1908,  the  industrious 
composer  had  developed  his  craftsmanship,  found  a  closer  intervallic  and  thematic 
organization,  a  certain  economy  of  statement;  the  exploratory  composer  had  found 
new  devices  in  percussive  stress,  the  use  of  open  strings  for  full  sonority,  such  personal 
idiosyncracies  as  glissandi.  The  interval  of  the  fourth  is  more  pervasive.  The  movement 
sequence  is  significantly  different  from  that  of  the  First,  which  had  been  like  a  long 
accelerando  from  slow  to  fast  and  brilliant,  an  unbroken  progress.  In  the  Second  Quartet, 
the  composer  seeks  balance  by  contrast  in  three  separate  movements  .  The  first  movement 
is  "moderate"  and  lyrical  in  character,  melody  over  even  triplets  in  9/8.  The  second  is 
a  lively  procession  of  dances,  the  last  slow  and  serious.  The  composer  had  been  studying 
the  songs  and  dances  of  his  people  for  years,  together  with  Kodaly.  Traces  of  the  folk 
idiom  can  be  found  in  the  First  Quartet.  In  the  Second,  the  rhythms,  the  ornamental 
notes,  the  accumulating  speed  are  frankly  taken  over,  intensified,  made  personal.  The 
closing  section,  prestissimo  and  pianissimo,  is  a  sublimation,  and  also  an  effective  prepa- 
ration for  the  finale,  which  is  music  of  the  utmost  seriousness.  It  is  also  music  of  deep 
reflection,  tragically  colored,  even  mystic,  indeed  most  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
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String  Quartet  No.  13  in  A  minor ^  Op.  132 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

The  minor  mode  prevails,  save  in  the  scherzo-like  second  movement,  and  the  close  of 
the  finale.  The  programme  clue  which  Beethoven  wrote  over  the  slow  movement  "Song 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Deity  by  a  convalescent,  in  the  Lydian  mode,"  has  overstimulated 
certain  commentators.  The  slow  movement  was  probably  written  on  his  recovery  from 
an  illness  in  the  spring  of  1825,  but  sketches  for  the  other  movements  antedate  that 
illness.  The  finale  theme  appears  among  the  sketches  for  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  1823, 
intended  as  a  finale  for  the  Symphony,  and  thoughts  of  a  "religious  song  in  a  symphony 
in  the  old  modes"  was  noted  in  1818  while  the  Missa  Solemnis  was  occupying  him. 

The  sustained  introductory  chords,  where  anguish  seems  stilled  in  faith,  are  the  basic 
spirit  of  the  movement  as  they  recur,  shadowlike,  making  their  harmony  subtly  felt. 
The  outward  voice  of  the  movement  is  that  of  the  principal  theme  which  has  the  same 
characteristic  plaint  of  the  falling  half  tone  from  sixth  to  dominant  noted  in  the  F  minor 
Quartet.  The  principal  theme  engenders  many  episodes  which  are  a  part  of  itself,  and 
which  are  combined  with  it  closely  and  organically.  In  place  of  an  orthodox  development 
there  is  what  might  be  called  a  second  exposition,  which  is  not  repetitious,  but  vital  and 
generative.  The  second  movement,  in  a  relieving  A  major,  is  in  scherzo  form  with  repeats 
and  da  capo.  The  trio,  which  does  not  recur,  is  in  the  character  of  a  German  dance,  the 
tune  carried  by  the  violin  in  its  high  range. 

The  Andante  serves  as  a  foil  for  the  Adagio  because  of  its  melodic  flow  after  the 
almost  static  chords  of  the  Adagio  as  it  is  first  heard.  The  fresh  D  major,  following  the 
modal  harmonies,  gives  a  sense  of  restoration  similar  to  the  F  major  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  chords  of  the  Adagio  have  a  remote,  mystic,  ethereal  quality,  far  different 
from  those  which  opened  the  Quartet,  the  modal  harmonies  (equivalent  to  F  major  with 
the  fourth  raised  to  B  natural)  giving  a  special  coloring.  The  last  section  is  marked 
"Mit  innigster  Empfindung"  ("With  the  most  intimate  feeling").  The  hushed  spell  of 
this  close  is  quite  beyond  description.  It  is  a  high  point  in  all  the  quartets  —  in  all  the 
music  of  Beethoven.  A  march  movement  (in  A  major)  of  twenty-four  bars  in  two  re- 
peated sections  is  music  of  joyous  summoning.  The  Ninth  Symphony  is  recalled,  and 
the  impression  is  strengthened  as  there  follows  an  agitated  recitative,  full  of  anticipation. 
The  finale,  the  theme  of  which  was  sketched  two  years  before,  and  intended  for  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  is  set  in  a  rondo,  a  form  Beethoven  had  long  ceased  to  use.  Its  use 
here  is  understandable;  the  composer  wished  to  make  this  theme  dominate,  not  only  by 
rich  fragmentary  manipulation,  but  by  dramatic  returns  in  toto  and  in  the  now  drama- 
tically important  A  minor  tonality. 

J.N.B. 
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HIS  APPROACH  TO  MUSIC 


is  one  of  dedication.  his  profound 
interpretive  powers  are  movingly 
revealed  in  new  orthoppionic  sound, 
on  rca  Victor  records  exclusively 


Other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  New  Orthophonic  Sound:  Munch  Conducts  Wagner;  Beethoven:  Symphony   KJ 
No.   5   and   Schubert:  "Unfinished"   Symphony;   Ravel:   Daphnis  and   Chloe. 
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SYMPHONIANA 


SEYMOUR  LIPKIN  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1927.  He 
attended  the  Curtis  institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  piano  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  studied  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1942,  and  returning  in  1946 
became  one  of  the  conducting  pupils  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 
Since  winning  the  Rachmaninoff  Fund  National  Piano 
Contest  in  1948,  he  has  toured  widely.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

RUTH  POSSELT,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made 
her  debut  at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Her  subsequent  career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Europe. 
Her  tours  of  this  country  include  appearances  as  soloist  with 
the  principal  orchestras.  Miss  Posselt  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  in  the  department  of  chamber 
music.  She  plays  an  instrument  by  Guarneri  del  Gesu 
(1732),  which  she  has  recently  acquired. 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
October  14,  1919.  He  studied  with  Louis  Bailly  at  the  Curtis 
Institute,  graduating  with  honors.  He  has  also  studied  with 
Max  Aranoff  and  William  Primrose.  He  joined  the  viola 
section  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in 
New  York,  and  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1947.  In  the  present  performances  he  plays  a 
Gasparo  de  Salo  instrument. 

ADELE  ADDISON,  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
first  studied  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Ekberg  there.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  she  won  a  scholarship  for  the  Opera  Department  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  She  later  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.    She  has  appeared  on  numerous  occa- 


sions with  the  New  England  Opera  Theatre  and  at  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  a  part  of  her  many 
engagements. 


DONALD  GRAMM,  born  in  Milwaukee,  began  his 
musical  training  there  at  an  early  age,  later  becoming  a 
scholarship  student  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  has 
sung  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company  and  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  this  and  a  number  of  other  orchestras. 
His  voice  has  long  been  familiar  on  radio  and  television. 


DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER  was  born  in  Streator, 
Illinois.  She  attended  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where 
she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other  teachers  she  has 
worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and 
Ernest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra  before  joining  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  as  principal  flute  in  1952. 


EUNICE  ALBERTS,  born  in  Boston,  is  the  daughter  of 
the  singer  Adele  Alberts.  After  studying  at  the  Longy 
School  and  the  New  England  Conservatory,  she  had  her 
first  operatic  experience  at  Tanglewood.  She  has  sung 
with  the  New  York  City  Opera,  and  has  been  soloist  at  the 
Lewissohn  Stadium,  the  May  Festivals  at  Ann  Arbor,  and 
with  other  orchestras. 


LUKAS  FOSS  was  born  in  Berlin,  August  15,  1922,  but 
his  parents  moved  to  France  when  he  was  a  baby  and  it 
was  in  Paris  that  he  received  his  first  musical  instruction. 
In  this  country,  which  has  become  his  own,  he  studied  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  (1940)  later  joining  the  faculty.  Audiences  at 
Tanglewood  have  long  been  familiar  with  this  artist  as  com- 
poser, as  pianist,  and  as  conductor.  He  is  at  present  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


NEW  ENGLAND  OPERA  THEATER 


Boris  Goldovsky,  Artistic  Director 


PRESENTS  FOR  ITS  THIRTEENTH  SEASON 
ONE    HUNDRED   YEARS   OF   ITALIAN   OPERA 

Le  Comte  Ory  —  Rossini  Don  Pasquale  —  Donizetti 

La  Traviata  —  Verdi  La  Rondine  —  Puccini 

at  the  Wilbur  Theater,  Boston 

NOVEMBER   11th  to  22nd 


//  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  it  to  us  on  a  postal  card, 
with  address,  to  120  Amory  Street,  Brookline. 
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Friday   Evening,   July   4,   at   8:30 
THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BACH 


Suite  No.  1,  in  C  major 


Grave;   Allegro 

Courante 

Gavottes  I  and  II 

Forlane 

Minuets  I  and  II 

Bourrees  I  and  II 

Passepieds  I  and  II 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture 

Rondo 

Bourrees  I  and  II 

Polonaise  and  Double 

Minuet 

Badinerie 

Flute  Solo:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 


Suite  No.  3,  in  D  Major 


Suite  No.  4,  in  D  major 


intermission 


Overture 

Air 

Gavottes  I   and  II 

Bourree 


Gigue 


Overture 

Bourrees  I  and  II 

Gavotte 

Minuet 

Rejouissance 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR       RECORDS 
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Program  Notes 


WALKER  ST.    LENOX 
Open   Monday  to  Saturday 
9:30  to  5:30  p.m. 
TICKET  AGENCY   FOR 
Jacob's  Pillow,   Music  Barn,  Berkshire 
Playhouse,   Williamstown   Theater. 
Tel.  Lenox  854 


at  MUSIC  INN 

Before  or  after 
concerts,  visit  the 
POTTING  SHED 
at  Music  Inn 
where  the  piano 
music  frequently 
evolves  into  jam 
sessions,  to  dine, 
indoors  or  out,  to 
have  a  casual 
drink  at  the  bar 
or  in  the  Mush- 
room Cave,  to 
chat  or  to  listen. 


the  Potting  Shed  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  Music 
Barn  and  only  a  mile  from  The  Shed  .  .  .  you  may, 
if  you  wish,  make  dinner  reservations  by  telephoning 
Lenox  610. 


■»•♦» 


Friday  Evening,  July  4 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in   Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;    died   in   Leipzig, 
July  28,  1750 


Suites  for  Orchestra 

No.  1,  IN  C  MAJOR 
No.  2,  IN  B  MINOR 
No.    3,   IN   D    MAJOR 

No.  4,  in  D  Major 

Bach's  "overtures,"  as  he  called  them,  of  which 
there  are  four,  have  generally  been  attributed  to 
the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  An- 
halt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they 
may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach 
included  them  in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann 
Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the  years 
1729  to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instru- 
mental music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where 
the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised  this 
department  of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he  could 
acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the 
violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed 
most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well- 
tempered  Clavichord,"  the  "Inventions."  Com- 
posing the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Bran- 
denburg at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies 
of  his  manuscripts  and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 

The  first  suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and 
bassoon  to  the  strings.  The  second,  in  B  minor, 
is  for  solo  flute  and  strings.  The  last  two  suites, 
which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and 
a  larger  wind  group:  in  the  third  suite,  two  oboes 
and  three  trumpets;  in  the  fourth  suite,  three 
oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets. 

The  suites,  partitas,  and  "overtures,"  so  titled, 
by  Bach  were  no  more  than  variants  upon  the 
suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral 
suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  French  ouverture  of  Lulli  was  in  his  mind. 
This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely  regarded,  had 
developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form 
with  a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively 
allegro  of  fugal  character  and  a  reprise.  To  this 
"overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as 
were  a  customary  and  integral  part  of  the  operas 
of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several  dance 
movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts, 
retaining  the  title  of  the  more  extended  and  im- 
pressive "opening"  movement.    Georg  Muffat  intro- 
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duced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  fol- 
lowed him.  Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the 
French  ouverture,  but  extended  and  elaborated  it  to 
his  own  purposes.  In  the  dance  melodies  of  these 
suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a  fragment  of 
a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been 
preserved  for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  pic- 
ture of  the  rococo  period.  Their  charm  resides  in 
the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength  and 
grace." 

♦♦♦ 


Saturday  Evening,  July  5 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in   Eisenach,   March  21,   1685;    died   in   Leipzig, 
July  28,  1750 


Concerto  in  D  minor 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

This  Concerto,  like  others  by  Bach  which  have 
survived  as  works  for  the  keyboard,  is  believed  to 
have  been  originally  composed  for  the  violin.  In- 
stead of  an  alternation  of  solo  and  tutti,  customary 
in  the  concerto  grosso  form,  the  soloist's  part  here 
seems  to  grow  from  the  more  integral  function  of 
continuo  and  to  support  or  be  supported  by  the 
accompanying  string  orchestra.  Throughout  the 
Concerto  the  soloist  does  not  have  a  single  bar  of 
rest.  The  first  and  last  movements  in  particular 
are  virile,  rhythmic  and  ebullient  in  style.  The 
late  Hugo  Leichtentritt  once  provided  a  perceptive 
description  of  the  Concerto  for  these  programs: 

"The  entire  First  movement  is  built  on  a  single 
principal  theme,  of  which  the  tutti  and  solo  phrases 
are  the  component  parts.  With  an  admirable  art 
Bach  builds  a  large  and  highly  interesting  piece 
from  this  scanty  thematic  material,  by  vivid  dialogue 
of  the  two  groups,  by  effective  illumination  through 
well  devised  modulation  to  a  number  of  different 
keys,  by  resounding  climaxes,  brilliant  cadenzas, 
ingenious  contrapuntal  combinations. 

"The  slow  movement  is  written  in  a  variant  of 
the  chaconne  form.  It  is  based  on  a  bass  theme  of 
13  measures,  recurring  5  times,  not  however  as 
usually  in  the  same  key,  but  in  various  keys.  Modu- 
lating little  interludes  lead  over  from  one  tonality 
to  the  next  one.  The  free  unfolding  of  the  melodi- 
ous uoper  part  above  this  chaconne  bass  is  truly  a 
marvel  of  melodic  invention  and  expansion.  One 
does  not  hear  five  variations,  but  a  single  aria  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  expressiveness. 

"The  last  movement  approaches  in  its  form  a  freely 
treated  fugue.  Its  theme  in  its  whole  extension  is, 
however,  given  only  to  the  orchestra,  where  it  is 
heard  six  times.  The  solo  piano  is  treated  in  fantasy 
style.  The  interludes  between  the  entries  of  the 
fugue  theme  give  the  piano  occasion  to  display  its 
virtuosity  in  ornamental  free  fantasy  or  in  thematic 


Elm   Court 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON  and  DINNER 


The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


LENOX    6  70 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper-making 
from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 


Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  June  through  September.  Five  miles 

east  of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 
DALTON,         MASSACHUSETTS 
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wherever  you  are 

WQXR 

TAKES  YOU 

TO 

TANGLEWOOD 

Do  you  live,  or  will  you  be  vacationing, 
in  or  near  New  York  City? 
Or  in  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
lower  New  York  State,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  or  Southern  Massachusetts? 

If  so,  you  can  hear  all  of  this  summer's 
Saturday  night  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  whether  you  are  here  at 
Tanglewood  or  not.  WQXR  is  carrying 
them,  live  and  complete,  so  remember 
to  listen  each  Saturday  at  8:30  EM. 

Remember,  too,  that  WQXR  can  provide 
you  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
beautiful  music  at  all  hours.  On  a  patio  or 
the  beach,  in  an  apartment  or  a 
mountain  resort,  good  music  gives  you 
pleasure  morning,  afternoon  or  night. 
For  daily  refreshment,  tune  your  AM  or 
FM  set,  portable  and  auto  radio  to 

WQXR  1560  AM  96.3  FM 

Radio  Station  of  The  New  York  Times 


dialogue,  in  constant  flow.  Sometimes  it  assists  the 
orchestra  by  playing  part  of  the  fugue  theme,  or  by 
adding  a  fanciful  new  counterpoint.  Towards  the 
close  a  brilliant  cadenza  leads  to  the  culmination  of 
the  entire  movement,  one  of  the  most  animated  and 
vigorous  pieces  written  by  Bach." 

Die  Kunst  Der  Fuge 

(The  Art  of  Fugue) 

In  the  last  months  of  his  life,  Bach  was  moved 
to  demonstrate  in  a  single  work  every  possible 
treatment  of  a  fugal  subject.  He  contrived  a  simple 
theme  —  necessarily  a  simple  one,  for  it  had  to 
lend  itself  to  manipulations  of  every  sort  —  and 
he  proceeded  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  with  it.""* 
The  complexity  and  richness  of  texture  increased 
as  the  devices  accumulated.  Coming  to  the  stage 
of  double  and  triple  fugues,  he  invented  new 
subjects  to  combine  with  the  much-worked  one. 
Two  of  the  fugues  he  wrote  in  the  perfect  visual 
symmetry  of  patterns  doubled  in  contrary  motion 
as  if  paired  with  their  mirrored  reflection.  The 
last  prodigious  feat  was  apparently  designed  as  a 
quadruple  fugue.  After  he  had  presented  and  manip- 
ulated three  subjects,  the  third  based  on  the  notes 
which  his  name  spelled,  and  had  reached  the  point 
where  presumably  he  would  have  combined  them 
with  the  basic  subject  of  the  whole  work,  blindness 
stopped  his  hand  and  left  the  score  at  a  loose  end. 
The  music  was  theoretical  in  conception  and  presen- 
tation. It  is  significant  that  Bach  did  not  call  each 
number  a  fugue,  but  a  contrapunctus.  The  parts 
(usually  four)  are  written  in  open  score,  each  voice 
on  a  separate  staff,  so  that  the  contrapuntal  texture 
stands  out  clearly  to  the  eye.  The  pattern  is  the 
thing.  There  is  no  indication  whatever  of  tempo 
or  dynamics,  nor  any  hint  of  any  particular  in- 
strument, except  in  a  supplementary  number 
written  for  two  claviers  consisting  of  a  fugue  and 
its  mirror  inversion.!  The  key  of  D  minor  prevails, 
giving  visual  unity  to  the  whole.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  title,  Die  Kunst  der  Fuge,  was  Bach's 
own.  The  Art  of  Fugue  was  in  process  of  engraving 
when  the  composer  died.  (Albert  Schweitzer  be- 
lieves that  Bach's  manuscript  was  prepared  with 
the  intention  of  direct  transference  to  the  copper 
plates. ) 

Was  Bach's  ultimum  opus  also  his  magnum  opus? 
There  are  those  now  who  so  believe.    But  the  work 


*  A  subject  can  be  combined  with  itself  by  stretto,  or  overlapping  repe- 
tition, by  diminution,  where  it  is  given  in  half  the  time  value,  or  aug- 
mentation where  it  is  extended  to  twice  the  time  value.  It  can  be  inverted 
and  then  combined  with  itself  in  contrary  motion.  A  double  fugue 
permits  one  of  the  two  subjects  to  appear  either  above  or  below  the 
other,  with  very  different  results,  and  at  the  same  time  multiplies  the 
possibilities  for  the  above  devices  as  applied  to  two.  A  triple  fugne 
multiplies  them  further.  The  ultimate  manipulation  of  the  "crab"  or 
backwards  statement  of  a  theme  is  difficult  for  a  listener  to  detect  with- 
out the  visual  help  of  the  score.  This  device  Bach  does  not  use  in 
the  Art  of  Fugue. 

f  Donald  Francis  Tovey  found  the  whole  score  as  tending  toward  key- 
board   convenience. 


Saturday   Evening,   July   5,   at   8:30 


THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BACH 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro 


Soloist:  Lukas  Foss 

Mr.  Foss  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


INTERMISSION 


The  Art  of  Fugue  (Arranged  by  Pillney  for  Chamber  Orchestra) 


BALDWIN       PIANO 
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Portativ   division   of  an   organ   built 
for  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 


AEOLIAN  -  SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  MASS. 


Your  Own  Music 


~~~i  Festwal 

Every  Month 


High  .fidelity 


With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the 
best  in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy 
outstanding  concerts  in  your  home  regularly. 
With  the  extra  advantage  of  being  able  to  plan 
musical  programs  that  precisely  match  your 
mood! 

HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  com- 
plete record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus 
tested-in-the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  .  .  . 
and  articles  by  and  about  well-known  musical 
personalities. 

See  for  yourself  why  HIGH  FIDELITY 
is  America's  most  popular  home-lis- 
tener magazine.  Buy  the  current  issue 
at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  .  .  . 

...  or  get  the  next  three  issues  by  pinning  $1 
to  this  ad,  and  mailing  it  with  your  name  and 
address  to:  HIGH  FIDELITY,  8240  Publishing 
House,   Great    Harrington.    Mass. 


had  little  attention  when  it  was  published  shortly 
after  his  death,  and  for  many  years  to  follow. 
Bach's  sons,  Philipp  Emanuel  and  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann  Bach,  who  were  not  with  their  father  in 
his  last  days  and  could  not  have  had  from  him 
his  intentions  about  the  Art  of  Fugue,  published 
it  without  following  his  careful  list  of  corrections; 
nor  did  they  show  any  intelligent  conception  of 
the  intended  order.  Their  inclusion  of  the  great 
unfinished  fugue  has  sometimes  been  questioned 
because  with  its  three  new  subjects  it  bore  no 
thematic  relation  to  the  whole;  at  least  to  the 
point  to  which  it  had  progressed.  After  this  they 
added  a  chorale  prelude  for  organ  which  Bach 
dictated  in  his  blindness  just  before  his  death. 
The  piece  is  fugal  in  treatment  but  not  a  fugue  in 
fact,  and  therefore  does  not  take  an  unquestionable 
place  in  his  scheme.  But  it  was  actually  the  last 
music  he  composed.  An  ending  was  required,  and 
custom  has  kept  it  in  this  place  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendix, a  reminder  of  a  form  wherein  the  master 
was  supreme,  furnishing  also  a  convenient  and  not 
inconsistent  close. 

The  first  edition,  appearing  about  a  year  after 
Bach's  death,  not  only  caused  no  stir  in  the  world 
—  it  went  quite  unnoticed.  Emanuel  Bach  asked 
F.  W.  Marpurg,  the  celebrated  theorist,  to  help  the 
cause  of  the  Art  of  Fugue  with  a  preface  to  a  new 
edition  in  1752.  Marpurg  wrote  bitterly  of  the 
general  indifference  to  fugues  and  counterpoints: 
"However  barbaric  this  last  word  may  sound  to 
the  tender  ears  of  our  time,"  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  composer  of  the  moment  "would  let  some- 
thing of  their  flavor  inform  his  own  works,  however 
galant  they  are  meant  to  be,  and  will  set  himself 
against  the  spreading  rubbish  of  womanish  song." 

Johann  Matheson,  another  theorist,  once  envious 
of  Bach,  praised  the  Art  of  Fugue  in  1751  as 
"praktisches  und  prachtiges,"  and  Forkel,  in  his 
"Life"  of  1802,  remarked  tartly  that  if  the  Art  of 
Fugue  had  been  written  and  published  in  any 
other  country  besides  Germany  "perhaps  ten  elegant 
editions  would  have  been  issued  out  of  mere  pa- 
triotism." But  the  indignant  outcries  of  a  few 
individuals  were  quite  lost  upon  an  indifferent 
world  at  large.  This  world  had  simply  turned  its 
back  upon  fugal  ways  to  enclose  itself  in  what 
Marpurg  called  the  effeminate  "gallantries"  of 
that  alluring  novelty,  the  sonata  form. 

In  1756,  four  years  after  the  second  edition, 
only  thirty  copies  had  been  sold.  Emanuel  Bach, 
venturing  that  "the  respect  of  connoisseurs  for  this 
kind  of  work  by  my  late  father,  especially  in  the 
fugue  ...  is  still  not  extinct,"  offered  the  copper 
plates  for  sale,  if  not  for  republication  by  some 
zealous  survivor  of  a  forgotten  art,  at  least  for 
their  value  as  metal. 

It  required  many  years  and  the  general  awaken- 
ing a  century  later  to  the  true  grandeur  and  hu- 
manity   of  the   art   of   "old   Bach"   before   it   was 
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realized  that  The  Art  of  Fugue  was  something 
more  than  a  working  model,  a  technical  demon- 
stration of  method  for  the  student  and  specialist. 
It  becomes  evident  with  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  work  that  its  true  genius  lies  not  in  the  mechan- 
ical skill  which  solves  every  problem,  but  in  the 
quite  unaccountable  power  wherein  each  complexity 
resolves  and  unfolds  naturally,  easily,  inevitably 
—  and  even  spontaneously.  The  imagination  has 
free  play  in  episodic  invention  as  if  unaware  of 
constricting  bounds.  The  discourse  is  warm,  eagerly 
embracing  for  its  best  advantage  a  formal  scheme 
which  to  another  would  be  something  like  a  strait- 
jacket.  The  Art  of  Fugue  is  no  textbook.  A 
student  could  be  inspired  by  it,  but  the  personal, 
art-concealing   style   of   Bach   cannot   be   imitated. 

The  following  outline,  does  not  attempt  to  include 
detail  which  could  not  be  followed  except  with  a 
score.  It  is  not  an  analysis,  but  a  guide  to  the  gen- 
eral scheme  which  the  composer  assigned  himself 
in  each  movement. 

I.  (Contrapunctus  1)  .*  The  subject  upon  which 
the  entire  work  is  to  be  based  is  as  follows: 


It  is  simply  stated  in  each  of  the  four  voices  and 
repeated  with  connecting  episodes.  Since  all  further 
fugal  devices  are  saved  for  later,  Bach's  ingenuity 
is  here  called  upon  to  give  the  music  flow  and 
variety  without  further  resources. 

II.      (Contrapunctus  3).    The  theme  is  inverted: 


^ffe^j 


¥^ 


i 


r* 


m^ 


and  given  a  counter-subject,  sinuous  and  chromatic, 
Here  again  the  nature  of  the  whole  movement  is 
determined   by   a   figure    devolving   upon    itself. 

III.  (Contrapunctus  2).  The  subject  in  its 
original  form  is  repeated  verbatim  until  the  last 
four  even  eighth  notes,  when  instead  the  composer 
begins  a  new  rhythmic  figure  which  continues 
against  the  second  entrance  of  the  theme  and  never 
ceases,  the  movement  so  attaining  its  distinctive 
character. 

IV.  (Contrapunctus  4).  Bach  bases  his  dis- 
course on  the  inversion  of  the  theme  in  the  pre- 
vious movement.  He  works  the  final  eighth  notes 
into  an  even  running  figure  bandied  between  the 
voices  inverted  alternately,  into  a  continuous  ac- 
companiment to  the  repetitions  of  the  subject. 
Until  now  the  interest  and  variety  have  come  in 
the  rhythmic  stress,  harmony,  or  modulation  through 


*  The    "contrapunctus"    numbers    accord    with    the    Bach    Cesellschaft    sup- 
plement and  the  Craeser  edition   (as  reprinted  by  Kalmus). 
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episodes   which  themselves   are   engendered  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  simple  basic  figuration. 
From  this  point  the  orchestration  is  for  strings 
and  winds. 

V.  (Contrapunctus  9).  This  is  a  double  fugue 
consisting  of  a  running  scale  figure  with  which 
the  main  theme  is  combined.  It  is  labelled  alia 
duodecima,  which  means  that  the  main  subject  can 
be  introduced  either  above  or  below  the  other  at 
the  range  of  a  twelfth  without  trouble  from  the 
difference  in  interval.  It  ultimately  appears  as  a 
bass    in    the   majestic   extension   of   augmentation. 

VI.  (Contrapunctus  10).  This  is  another  double 
fugue  alia  decima,  or  invertible  at  the  interval 
of  a  tenth  which  is  useful  in  that  it  admits  the 
introduction  of  sixths  and  thirds.  A  new  subject 
is  combined  with  the  basic  one. 

VII.  (Contrapunctus  8).  Triple  Fugue.  Bach 
has  made  use  (in  three  fugues  here  omitted)  of 
contrary  motion,  the  result  of  combining  the  theme 
with  its  inversion,  and  also  stretto,  diminution, 
and  augmentation.  He  now  adds  to  freedom  in 
motion  a  sudden  enrichment  of  thematic  material 
by  the  combination  of  two  subjects  with  the  basic 
one.  The  third  is  a  variation  of  the  original  sub- 
ject, the  three  may  be  quoted  simultaneously  from 
where  they  first  so  appear: 


The  possible  combinations  of  three  themes  one 
above  the  other  are  theoretically  six,  each  com- 
bination producing  new  sets  of  harmonic  intervals. 

VIII.  (Contrapunctus  11).  In  this  contrapunc- 
tus and  the  one  to  follow  the  organ  is  added  to 
the  orchestra. 

A  Triple  fugue.  The  subjects  of  the  previous 
fugue  are  used  here  in  inverted  form  and  in  four 
voices  instead  of  three.  Bach,  inverting  themes 
previously  used  for  another  complicated  require- 
ment, encountered  difficulties  when  their  arbitrary 
form,  conditioned  by  earlier  needs,  had  to  meet 
a  new  and  equally  complicated  one.  Tovey  takes 
delight  in  showing  how  Bach  inevitably  runs  into 
snags,  and  each  time,  with  a  bold  stroke  of  genius, 
finds  the  way  to  handle  his  dilemma.  But  com- 
plexity never  impedes  the  warm  and  even  flow. 
"He  sums  it  up,"  writes  Tovey,  "as  a  majestic 
and  gorgeous  movement  which  grows  upon  ac- 
quaintance." 

IX.  (Contrapunctus  19).  This  was  designed 
as  a  cluster  of  fugues  to  be  developed  successively 
and  then  combined.  The  three  subjects  presented 
bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  foregoing  thematic 
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Bach Mass  in  B  minor 

I 


I.    Kyrie 
II.    Gloria   in  Excelsis 


III.    Credo 


IV.    Sanctus 


V.    Agnus  Dei 


Chorus:    Kyrie  eleison 

Duet:    Christe  eleison   (Two  sopranos) 

Chorus:    Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo 

Duet:    Domine  Deus   (Soprano  and  Tenor,  with  Flute  solo) 

Chorus:    Qui  tollis 

Aria:    Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus   (Bass,  with  Horn  and  two  Bassoons) 

Chorus:    Cum  sancto  spiritu 

INTERMISSION 

II 

Chorus :    Credo  in  unum  Deum  —  Patrem  omnipotentem 

Duet:    Et  in  unum  Dominum    (Soprano  and  Alto  with  two  Oboi  d'Amore) 

Chorus :    Crucifixus 

Chorus:    Et  incarnatus  est 

Chorus:    Et  resurrexit 

Aria:    Et  in  spiritum  sanctum   (Bass,  with  two  Oboi  d'Amore) 

Chorus :    Sanctus 

Chorus:    Osanna  in  excelsis 

Aria:    Benedictus   (Tenor,  with  Flute  solo) 

Aria:    Agnus  Dei   (Alto) 
Chorus:    Dona  nobis  pacem 
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Louis  Speyer  and  John  Holmes,  Oboi  d'Amore 


Sherman  Walt  and  Ernst  Panenka,  Bassoons 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  Organ 
Daniel  Pinkham,  Harpsichord 
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scheme.     The   third   has   for   its    opening   notes   B 
(flat)  ACH  (B  natural).* 


The  music  suddenly  breaks  off,  and  at  this 
point  Emanuel  Bach  has  written  on  the  original 
manuscript:  "In  this  fugue  where  the  name  BACH 
has  been  brought  in  as  a  counter-subject,  the  com- 
poser died."  This  fugue  in  its  unfinished  state 
was  included  in  the  original  edition  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a 
fourfold  fugue  in  which  the  fourth  subject,  which 
had  not  appeared,  was  to  be  the  main  subject, 
so  establishing  the  relation  of  this  movement  to 
the  whole.  In  most  editions  the  fugue  ceases  in 
mid-course,  as  does  the  original  manuscript.  With 
far  more  temerity  than  those  who  have  tried  to 
write  an  ending  for  "Edwin  Drood,"  and  a  good 
deal  less  than  those  who  have  tried  to  finish  Schu- 
bert's "Unfinished,"  Tovey,  editing  an  edition 
in  open  score,  laid  out  what  he  called  a  "con- 
jectural execution"  of  the  great  projected  scheme 
in  79  additional  bars  in  continuing  open  score, 
spurred  by  Nottebohm's  discovery  that  the  three 
themes  given  would  combine  neatly  with  the  over- 
all motto  theme  if  introduced.  He  allowed  him- 
self to  dwell  on  the  complementary  possibilities 
of  the  sedate  first  theme  which  he  called  the  "canto 
fermo,"  the  second  theme  in  running  eighths  which 
he  called  the  "coloratura,"  and  the  third,  BACH 
theme  with  its  rich  chromaticism.  A  remark  by 
Tovey  elsewhere  could  be  called  an  apology:  "We 
need  not  hope  to  capture  Bach's  spirit  by  wrestling 
with  his  technique." 

At  the  end  of  the  Art  of  Fugue,  its  first  publishers 
have  established  the  custom  since  followed  of 
performing  at  the  end  the  chorale  prelude  which 
Bach  dictated  shortly  before  his  death.  The  organ 
chorale  moves  serenely  and  in  apparent  simplicity 
through  harmonies  of  great  beauty.  Each  phrase 
of  the  chorale  is  treated  fugally,  and  with  its 
inversion,  while,  at  intervals,  the  phrase  is  sung 
in  long  notes  by  the  soprano  voice  over  the  closer 
discourse. 


*  It  seems  strange  that  until  the  very  end  of  his  life  it  apparently  did 
not  occur  to  Bach  to  write  a  fugue  on  the  subject  his  name  provided. 
Emanuel  reports  that  his  father  once  remarked  on  the  musical  implication 
of  his  name,  yet  there  is  no  other  fugue  by  him  on  this  motto  (at  least 
none  that  Gesellschaft  admits  as  his  own).  It  is  well  known  that 
Schumann  and  Liszt  among  others  disported  themselves  on  this 
proposition. 

VISIT  THE 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born   in  Eisenach,  March  21,   1685;    died  in  Leipzig, 
July  28,  1750 

Mass  in  B  minor 

Karl  Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  coming  into  pos- 
session of  the  sacred  Mass  in  B  Minor  after  his 
father's  death,  catalogued  it  as  a  "grosse  katholische 
Messe."  The  title  might  be  called  technically 
correct,  even  by  the  authorities  who  find  little 
that  is  Catholic  in  Bach's  treatment.  The  word 
"Messe"  in  the  Lutheran  sense  would  not  have 
been  applied  to  the  full  service,  but  only  to  the 
Kyrie  and  Gloria.  It  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
"Mass,"  so-called,  that  included  also  the  Credo, 
Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei,  and  these  portions  of 
the  text,  although  performed  in  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  Leipzig,  were  part  of  what  was  called 
the  "Communion  Service."  It  was  the  Kyrie  and 
Gloria  alone  which  Bach  wrote  in  1733,  and  sent 
as  a  "Mass"  to  the  reigning  Prince  Augustus  III 
of  Saxony  in  that  year.  He  labelled  the  score 
of  these  two  movements  as  "Missa  a  5  Voci." 
Although  Augustus  had,  for  reasons  of  state, 
adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  received 
no  more  movements  from  Bach.  Bach  composed 
the  other  sections  in  the  course  of  the  five  years 
following,  evidently  considered  them  as  separate 
entities,  and  so  performed  them  at  Leipzig  at 
festal  dates  of  the  Church  calendar.  When  he 
at  last  brought  together  the  five  sections  of  his 
musical  monument,  it  became  by  its  inclusiveness 
a  Roman  "Mass." 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  nomenclature.  Musically 
speaking,  sect  and  ritual  in  any  discussion  of 
the  Mass  in  B  minor  are  both  archaic  and  in- 
cidental. The  circumstances  of  its  composition 
are  interesting  in  that  they  show  a  later  genera- 
tion the  petty  hindrances  and  formal  traditions 
which  the  Cantor  of  the  Thomas  Schule  had  to 
brush  aside  in  order  to  write  his  musical  colossus, 
"the  mightiest  choral  work  ever  written,"  as  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  has  called  it. 

Bach  was  a  sober,  practical  man,  who  wrote 
music  for  specific  performance,  who  fulfilled  the 
duties  his  job  required  of  him,  accepting  the  meagre 
choristers,  the  crude  town  musicians,  the  strait- 
laced  congregation  which  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  which  would  have  effectually  lamed  a  less 
confident  and  visionary  imagination.  There  are 
times  when  a  composer  in  the  heat  of  writing, 
his  fullest  powers  at  work,  becomes  so  engrossed 
in  his  music  that  he  puts  aside  present  practica- 
bilities, the  capacities  of  the  performers  or  audiences 
he  knows.  Beethoven  did  this  notably  in  his  "Missa 
Solemnis,"  an  act  of  creation  in  which  an  arch- 
bishop was  forgotten.   Wagner  did  it  when  he  broke 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Betty  Bunce  and  Louis  Snyder 

_____  present 

Week  of 

June  30    "SEPARATE   TABLES" 

July  7    "THE  MATCHMAKER" 

July  14  "THE  COCKTAIL  PARTY" 

July  21     "THE  MOUSETRAP" 

July  28    "NOAH" 

Aug.  4  "THE  CONSTANT  WIFE" 

Aug.  11    "THE  STAR  WAGON" 

Aug.  18  "VISIT  TO  A  SMALL  PLANET" 

Final  week  of  August  25  —  to  be  announced. 

S.  WESLEY  McKEE  directs  the  Playhouse 
Resident  Company  and  distinguished  guest  stars. 


Nightly  except   Sun.  at  8:45  —  $3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.     Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2:30 
—  $2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box   Office,   Stockbridge  460 


Closest  To  Tanglewood 

^Jhe  ^jrli/e  r\eadon4 
STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE 

A  gathering  place  for   arbiters  of  old  wine, 
fine  beef,  good  malt,  and  aged  cheese. 

Featuring : 

©  CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAKS, 
SHISH  KA-BOB,  CHICKEN 

•  HALF  POUND  HAMBURGERS 

•  30  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  BEER 

•  30  KINDS  OF  IMPORTED  CHEESE 


Outdoor  Dining  and  Dancing  in  the 
Five  Reasons  Courtyard 


on  the  grounds  of  Avaloch 
Just  across  the  Road  from  the  Festival 
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MANHATTAN 

J^chooi    of     rvlusic 

John  Brown  lee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 
leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes 

Raphael  Bronstein 

John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO    GlANNINI 

Hfrta  Glaz 

Robert  Goldsand 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 
William   Lincer 

*Yehudi  Menuhin 

Howard  Murphy 

Jonel  Perlea 

Rudolf  Petrak 
Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to: 

REGISTRAR 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

238  East  105  St.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


The  School  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 

*  School  year  1959-1960 


off  an  "impossible"  Ring  to  write  a  still  more 
"impossible"  Tristan.  And  so  Bach  planned  might- 
ily, at  long  range,  erected  a  structure  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  any  church,  any  occasion  in  his  day. 

The  history  of  the  writing  of  the  Mass  has 
in  itself  given  the  Bach  scholars  an  arena  for  re- 
search and  speculation.  "The  story  of  its  coming 
into  existence,"  writes  Parry,  "is  enigmatical  to 
a  fantastic  degree."  A  brief  review  of  these  circum- 
stances may  be  of  interest. 

In  July  of  1733,  Bach  journeyed  to  Dresden,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Kurfurst,  the  electoral  Prince 
of  Saxony.  The  letter  began  and  ended  with  the 
formal  protestations  of  adulation  and  self-abase- 
ment expected  of  a  musician  and  servant  to  a 
powerful  patron.  In  the  middle,  the  Cantor  com- 
plained with  unmistakable  directness  of  his  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Leipzig  council  and  the 
consistory  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  sued 
for  the  station  of  Hofcomponist  at  Dresden.  The 
letter  also  called  the  attention  of  his  Highness 
to  "the  accompanying  insignificant  example  of  the 
skill  I  possess  in  musique." 

This  "insignificant  example"  consisted  of  the 
Mass  in  B  Minor  (Kyrie  and  Gloria).  The  Prince 
did  not  arrive  at  the  point  of  making  Bach  a 
"Court  Composer"  until  three  years  later.  The 
Mass  was  laid  away  in  the  Court  archives,  un- 
performed and  forgotten.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  only  parts  were  sent;  the  composer  kept  his 
score,  clear,  clean,  and  almost  without  corrections 
for  his  own  uses.  The  movements  which  have  been 
Continued  on  page  19 


A  Farewell 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  known  affection- 
ately as  "Woody"  by  the  thousands  who  have 
sung  under  him,  conducts  his  choruses  for  the 
last  time  at  the  concert  of  July  6.  He  has 
completed  twenty-five  years  as  conductor  of 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the  Radcliffe 
Choral  Society,  having  succeeded  Doctor  Arch- 
ibald T.  Davison  as  the  Glee  Club's  conductor 
in  1933.  In  the  past  season  the  Glee  Club 
has  also  just  had  an  anniversary  —  its  hun- 
dredth as  a  part  of  Harvard's  history.  It  was 
"Doc"  Davison  who,  in  1919,  transformed 
the  club  from  a  purveyor  of  college  songs 
to  a  large  chorus  devoted  to  the  great  choral 
music  past  and  present.  Prof.  Woodworth  has 
through  twenty-five  years  set  a  standard  for 
every  college  in  the  country.  He  has  made 
possible  many  memorable  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Glee 
Club  made  a  notable  tour  of  Europe  in  1956. 
Mr.  Woodworth  will  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  in  the  Music  Department  at 
Harvard. 


Friday   Evening,   July   11,   at   8:30 


THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MOZART 

Ein  musikalischer  Spass   ("A  Musical  Joke"),  K.  522 

Allegro  —  Menuetto  — -  Adagio  —  Cantabile  —  Presto 

SlNFONIA    CONCERTANTE    FOR    VlOLIN    AND    VlOLA,    IN    E-FLAT,    K.    364 

I.    Allegro  maestoso 
II.    Andante 
III.    Presto 

Soloists:  Ruth  Posselt  and  Joseph  De  Pasquale 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  36,  "Linz,"  K.  425 

I.  Adagio;   allegro  spiritoso 

II.  Poco  adagio 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Presto 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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BLAKE  STERN  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Mack  Harrell.  He 
was  a  soloist  for  three  seasons  with  the  Robert  Shaw  Chor- 
ale. Last  season  he  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Stravinsky's  Canticum  Sacrum,  Bach's  Passion 
According  to  St.  John  and  Mass  in  B  Minor. 

SARAH  FLEMING  was  once  a  member  of  the  Opera 
Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  has  since 
had  an  active  career.  She  has  sung  in  Bach's  Cantata  No. 
140  and  LaLande's  Motet  De  Profundis  at  the  Berkshire 
Festival  of  1952.  

DORIS  OKERSON,  born  in  New  York  City,  studied  at 
the  North  Texas  State  University  and  at  the  Juilliard  Gradu- 
ate School.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Philadelphia  Grand 
Opera  Company,  the  New  Orleans  Opera  Association  and 
the  Amato  Opera.  

RICHARD  GILLEY,  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
studied  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  He  has  recently  appeared  at  the 
Bach  Festival  at  Bethlehem  and  at  the  Brandeis  University 
Festival  of  the  Creative  Arts. 


LAWRENCE  CHELSI,  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  obtained 
his  education  in  his  native  state  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  at  Columbia  University.  He  developed  his  voice 
under  the  personal  instruction  of  several  famous  singers. 
He  has  appeared  in  Broadway  musicals  and  dramatic  per- 
formances in  addition  to  concert  and  opera  engagements. 

Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood  arc 
cordially  invited  to  join  the  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  through  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion.    All  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will 


be  matched  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  thereby 
doubling  each  contribution.  Friends  may  attend 
the  numerous  performances  —  orchestral,  operatic, 
chamber,  and  choral  —  which  are  given  by  the 
students  throughout  the  season.  A  full  listing  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Friend's  office. 


The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

For  the  second  year  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of 
Chicago,  Paul  Fromm,  President,  will  sponsor  an  extensive 
program  of  study  and  performance  of  contemporary  music 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  program  will  again  be 
supervised  by  the  staff  of  the  Composition  Department  of 
the  school  under  the  direction  of  Aaron  Copland  and  will 
benefit  both  composers  and  performers.  The  work  in  con- 
temporary music  at  Tanglewood  is  undertaken  by  the  Fromm 
Foundation  in  furtherance  of  its  aims  which  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Fromm  as  follows:  "Wishing  to  bring  the  living  flow 
of  musical  creation  closer  to  the  public,  the  Foundation 
aims  to  return  initiative  to  the  composer  to  strengthen  this 
most  vital  source  of  a  healthy  musical  culture  composition." 

A  concert  will  be  given  in  the  Theatre  Concert  Hall  on 
Monday  Evening,  July  14  at  8:30  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Luise  Vosgerchian,  pianist  and  Ruth 
Posselt,  violin.  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
invited.    The  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Ives Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano,  No.  2 

Lombardo Woodwind  Quintet 

Stravinsky Ragtime 

Revueltas Ocho  por  Radio 

Diamond Woodwind  Quintet 

Hindemith Chamber  Music  No.  2  : 

Piano  Concerto,  Op.  36,  No.   1 


Distinctive  Gifts 

for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  Early  American  Furniture, 
lamps,  lighting  fixtures,  china,  glass,  exciting  imports 
and  decorative  accessories.  Remember,  you  haven't 
seen  the  Berkshires  if  you  haven't  seen  Jenifer  House' 
Don't  miss  Seth  &  Jed's  nostalgia-filled  country  store. 


WINNER  OF 
GIFT   &  ART  BUYER'S 
SHOP  OF   THE 
YEAR   AWARD! 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road 
Route  7,  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
Telephone-   Gt.  Barr    1500   Open  every  day 
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traced  to  Cantatas  are  as  follows:  from  the  Gloria, 
the  Gratias  agimus  and  the  Qui  tollis;  from  the 
Credo  the  Patrem  omnipotentem,  the  Crucifixus,  and 
the  Vivace  portion  of  the  Confiteor;  from  the  Sanctus 
the  Osanna  (this  by  exception  is  taken  from  a 
secular   cantata)  ;    and   the   aria,    Agnus   Dei. 

Emanuel  Bach,  inheriting  the  score,  thought 
enough  of  it  to  perform  the  Credo  at  Hamburg, 
for  which  occasion  he  wrote  an  instrumental  in- 
troduction and  "enriched"  the  vocal  writing!  The 
score  passed  at  length  into  the  hands  of  H.  G. 
Nageli  at  Zurich,  whence  it  went  into  publication 
in  1856,  one  hundred  and  six  years  after  its  com- 
poser's death.  The  first  complete  performance 
took  place  in  Berlin,  in  1861. 


■»•»■ 


Friday  Evening,  July  1 1 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;   died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

ElN     MUSIKALISCHER     SpASS      ("A     MUSICAL 

Joke")  for  Strings  and  Horns,  K.  522 

Mozart  wrote  his  one  lampoon  of  a  musical  score 
on  June  11,  1787.  He  was  then  at  work  upon  Don 
Giovanni;  he  had  composed  his  great  G  minor 
Quintet  in  the  month  previous,  and  would  compose 
Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  in  August.  An  inveterate 
joker,  fond  of  word  play  in  his  letters  and  in  cer- 
tain unrefined  canons  of  faultless  counterpoint,  he 
never  except  in  this  case  distorted  music  itself.  This 
bit  of  parody  has  been  published  as  a  "Dorfmusi- 
kanten  Sextett,"  but  wrongly.  Village  musicians 
are  not  the  butt  of  this  joke,  but  the  would-be  com- 
poser. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  divertimento  like  four 
others  he  had  written,  for  string  quartet  and  two 
horns,  with  the  difference  that  the  smoothest  of  com- 
posers here  forces  himself,  against  every  instinct,  to 
be  ungainly.  The  harmonies  are  wrong,  the  distri- 
bution of  chords  awkward.  There  are  trills  on 
wrong  notes.  The  horns  for  once  refuse  to  blend 
with  the  strings.  The  opening  theme  is  choppy  and 
ends  a  bar  too  soon.  If  the  breaking  of  musical 
laws  were  constant,  the  point  would  be  lost.  Mozart 
ripples  along  amiably  for  a  few  bars  only  to  trip 
us  up  unawares.  In  the  minuet  a  solo  passage  for 
the  horns  begins  dolce,  only  to  go  completely  awry. 
In  the  trio  the  first  violin  carries  a  scale  passage 
to  its  top  and  adds  a  lame  extra  note.  In  the  "adagio 
cantabile"  (a  direction  Mozart  rarely  permitted  him- 
self) the  solo  violin  becomes  lost  in  ornamental  pas- 
sages. His  cadenza  makes  fun  of  that  custom  and 
the  ensuing  cadence  disposes  of  the  impregnable 
dignity  of  cadences  for  once  and  all,  as  if  Mozart 
too  were  weary  of  them.  The  presto  leads  us  on  only 
to  spring  surprises,  traverses  a  false  fugato,  and 
coming  to  its  close,  hammers  away  at  the  tonic 
chord,  only  to  end  in  harmonic  confusion. 


►  TTTTMMMM  TTTTTTTTTTTTMTMMIMIITTTMTTMMTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTVmmT^ 

l  For  a  Unique  Vacation... 

UILG  W  LPs  famous 
NITY 

OUSE 

in  the  Poconos 


Thousand -acre  woodland  paradise 

. . .  3-mile  private  lake . . .  luxurious  comfort . . . 
tempting  cuisine. .  .free  day  camp  for  children. 

Broadway  comes  to   the   Poconos: 

New  ultra  modern,  air-cooled  theatre  brings 
you  new  entertainment  thrills. 

You  get  more  for  your  money:  Unity 
House  is  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  the 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORK- 
ERS' UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short  run 
from  N.Y.  or  Phila.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.Y.  Office,  1710  Broad- 
way, CO  5-7000;  Phila. Office, 929  North  Broad 
St.,  ST  7-1004.  Write  or  phone  for  free  booklet. 
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UJJJiiAil 


All  You  Can  Eat 
only  $2-95 

Be  sura  and  make  reservations  for  our  famous 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

RGASB0RD 

Enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED: 

TOWNE  ROOM:  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with 
just  a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner. 


WENDELL  LOUNGE:  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  re- 
laxation. 

CUP  'N'  SAUCER:  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  com- 
plete dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget. 
Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  spe- 
cialties.   7  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

NEWLY  DECORATED:  Function  Rooms  for 
All  Occasions. 


^DL  iA£iM-9ieiui^ 


Formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


Phone 


Pittsfield  —  the  Convention  City  of  Western  Mass.        Hillcrest  5-4511 
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Now  you  can  play  Stereo-Records  on  the 

FABULOUS  NEW 


FISHER 


"EXECUTIVE  II" 

Stereo  Phonograph;  FM-AM  Radio; 
Tape  Recorder  and  Stereo  Tape  Reproducer 

The  world's  only  Stereophonic  Phonograph  with  a 

MAGNETIC  STEREO  CARTRIDGE 


FEATURING  STEREOTWIN   MAGNETIC  CARTRIDGE 

Now  you  can  play  Stereo-Records— the  world's 
only  stereophonic  radio-phonograph,  with  a 
Magnetic  STEREO  CARTRIDGE.  Only  the 
Fisher  is  equipped  with  a  magnetic  stereophonic 
cartridge  for  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
recordings.  The  superiority  of  this  cartridge 
over  ordinary  crystal  stereo  cartridges  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  music  you  had  not  expected  to 
hear  for  years  to  come  can  be  yours  today. 
In  addition  to  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
records,  the  Fisher  Executive  II  also  has  facili- 
ties for  stereophonic  tapes,  monaural  records, 
monaural  tapes  and  the  reception  of  AM-FM 
broadcasts.  Also  records  monaurally. 

FEATURES:  2  17-watt  amplifiers  -  8  speakers 
—  automatic  program  clock  —  powerful  Fisher 
AM-FM  Radio  —  dynamic  professional-type 
microphone.  1695.00.  Fisher  instruments  may 
be  purchased  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Come  in  and  ask  to  hear  a  demonstration  of 
"Stereo"  by  FISHER. 

4SO  MADISON  AVENUE  al  SOTH  STREET.  N.  V. 

150  EAST  42ND  STREET  (New  Socony  Bldy  )     N.   Y.I 

975  MADISON  AVE    AT  76TH  ST.  (Hotel  Carlyle)    N.  Y.  1    PLAZ*  3"0*«0 

795   MADISON   AVENUE   AT   67TH    STREET.    N.   Y. 

228    EAST   POST   ROAD.  WHITE    PLAINS     •     WHITE    PLAINS   8  5050 


LIBERTY 


SlNFONIA    CONCERTANTE     (KoNZERTANTE 

Sinfonie)    for  Violin  and  Viola,  in  E 
flat,  K.  364 

(Composed  in  Salzburg,  Summer,  1779) 

The  viola  plays  a  subordinate  part  in  the  great 
bulk  of  Mozart's  music.  In  the  pre-Vienna  years  it 
usually  doubled  the  bass  part  in  his  orchestral 
scores;  in  his  Sunday  Masses  for  Salzburg  it  was 
omitted  altogether,  for  obvious  reasons  of  archi- 
episcopal  economy.  Good  violists  may  have  been 
scarce,  even  in  Vienna,  where  Mozart  himself  often 
took  the  viola  part  in  home  quartet  evenings.  In 
his  chamber  music  of  that  time  he  properly  honored 
the  instrument.  Twice  in  his  life  he  exploited  it  to 
the  full  as  a  solo  instrument,  paired  with  the  violin. 
During  his  last  visit  to  Salzburg  (from  Vienna)  in 
1783,  he  wrote  the  two  duos  for  violin  and  viola 
unaccompanied  (K.  423,  424)  for  Michael  Haydn, 
who  had  received  an  order  from  the  Court  for  such 
pieces  and  who  was  too  ill  to  write  them  himself. 
Mozart  not  only  obliged  his  colleague  but  generously 
insisted  that  he  present  them  as  his  own.  Once 
previously,  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  and  also  in  Salz- 
burg, he  wrote  his  Symphonie  Concertante  for  the 
two  instruments.  The  occasion,  and  whether  he 
played  the  viola  part,  is  not  known. 

If  this  work  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  appendage 
to  the  violin  concertos  it  must  be  at  their  expense. 
The  first  five  violin  concertos  were  composed  in 
the  year  1775.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  in 
Mannheim  and  Paris,  and  grown  considerably  in 
orchestral  skill.  The  accompaniment  is  richer  in 
development  than  those  of  the  violin  concertos,  not 
because  he  was  branching  away  from  concerto  prac- 
tice, but  because  of  what  he  had  learned  in  the 
interim.  He  was  limited,  as  before,  to  oboes  and 
horns,  with  strings  (including  divided  violas)  but 
his  use  of  them  is  in  this  case  so  distinctive,  so 
advanced,  that  the  limitation  is  hardly  noticed  by 
the  hearer. 

The  long  orchestral  exposition  before  the  two  solo- 
ists enter  independently  indeed  justifies  the  sym- 
phonic character  of  the  title.  Their  entrance  on  a 
high  sustained  E  flat  is  at  once  commanding,  a 
dominating  position  which  is  never  to  lapse.  The 
two  play  in  unison,  thirds,  or  alternation,  often  not 
in  exact  echo.  The  paired  soloists  throughout,  in- 
cluding the  cadenzas  which  are  carefully  provided 
with  equal  apportionment,  inevitably  increase  the 
length  to  an  excess  over  any  of  Mozart's  concertos. 
The  Andante,  in  C  minor,  is  the  outstanding  move- 
ment, for  it  has  a  pathetic  utterance  more  like  the 
Romantic  Nineteenth  Century  than  any  other  slow 
movement  he  had  written.  The  soloists  are  more 
subtly,  more  variously  matched  than  in  the  first 
movement.  The  violin  first  sings  the  long  two- 
phrased    melody,    and    yields   to    the    viola    which 


Saturday   Evening,   July   12,   at   8:30 
MUSIC  SHED 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 
MOZART 

ElNE    KLEINE    NACHTMUSIK,    SERENADE    FOR    STRING    ORCHESTRA,    K.    525 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Romanza:  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:   Allegro 

Concerto  in  E-flat  major  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  K.  365 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Andante 
III.    Rondo:  Allegro 

Soloists:  Seymour  Lipkin,  Lukas  Foss 

Baldwin  Pianos  used 


INTERMISSION 

Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for  13  Wind  Instruments,  K.  361 

Largo;   Molto  allegro 

Adagio 

Menuetto 

Rondo:   Allegro  molto 

Symphony  in  G  minor,  No.  40,  K.  550 

I.  Molto  allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 
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The  Distinguished  . 

RED  LION 


INN 


The-^ed  I/ion  Inn 


Two  lounges  for  enjoyable  refresh- 
ment. Finest  food  in  the  Berkshires. 
Please    make   reservations. 

STOCKBRIDGE  Phone  46 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 

LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12-8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


'cuje 


A  Complete   Vacation  Resort 

Poolside  Coffee  Shop  for  Snacks  or  After 
Concert  Rendezvous.  Public  Dining  on 
Screened  Porch  or  Main  Dining  Room. 
Day  or  Evening  Guest  Privileges.  Luxurious  Garden  Wall  Enclosed 
Swimming  Pool,  Art  Workshop,  Painting,  Ceramics,  Photography. 
Directed  by  Anthony  Toney. 

DINERS  CLUB  — GOURMET  TEL.  LENOX  367 


CHANTERWO OD 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.    Off   Route   20   in   E.   Lee.    Informal,    unique! 

Reservations   Necessary.         Box   10.         Tel.:  Lee   585 


EASTOVER 


For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking  come  to  Eastover,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  resorts.  Full 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Box  T,  Lenox,  Mass. 


CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

342  North  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SPECIALIZED  CANTONESE  COOKING 

served  from 

11.00  A.M.  to  12  P.M. 

Saturdays  from  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

Tel.    9230  Orders   put   up   to  take  out 


Sanctuary   Barn   Restaurant 

Pleasant  Valley   Sanctuary 

Lenox 


Luncheon,  and  Afternoon  Tea  —  12  to  5:30 

Buffet  —  Saturday  Nights  —  6  to  9 

Homemade  Bread,  Cakes,  and  Pies 

Tel.  320M 


repeats  it  with  striking  effect  in  the  intensity  of  the 
dark  register.  The  melody  in  development  is  a  song 
inconceivable  by  any  other  voices  than  these.  The 
final  Presto  sweeps  gloomy  sobriety  aside  with  the 
gay  return  of  E  flat. 

Symphony  in  C  Major,  No.  36, 
"Linz",  K.  425 

(Composed  in  Linz,  November,  1783) 

Except  for  the  "Haffner"  Symphony,  which  was 
extracted  from  a  suite,  the  so-called  "Linz"  Sym- 
phony was  the  only  one  Mozart  had  written  since 
leaving  Salzburg  two  years  before  and  establishing 
himself  in  Vienna.  A  prodigious  score  from  him 
would  be  expected  at  this  point,  when  at  last  there 
was  an  occasion  for  one.  He  writes  his  father,  on 
October  31st,  1783,  that,  having  arrived  the  day 
before,  and  been  received  and  entertained  by  Count 
Thun,  he  has  been  asked  for  a  symphony  for  a 
concert  on  November  4.  Having  neglected  to  bring 
a  symphony  with  him,  he  is  "up  to  his  neck" 
in  a  new  one.  This  great  C  major  Symphony  by 
the  original  statement  of  Niemetschek  and  by  the 
process  of  elimination  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
resulting  score,  difficult  as  it  is  to  believe  that  it 
was  conceived,  written  down,  copied,  rehearsed  and 
performed  within  the  space  of  four  days.  Since 
he  was  caught  unawares,  and  had  no  prospect  of 
a  symphony  in  Vienna  to  plan  for,  this  would  con- 
found the  theory  that  his  greater  works  must  have 
been  put  on  paper  only  after  secret  thought  and 
gestation.  There  is  indeed  no  accounting  for  this 
serious,  ground-breaking,  elaborately  worked  score. 
If  the  Count's  orchestra  players  were  anything  less 
than  the  best,  they  would  have  been  hard  put  to 
manage  it,  and  especially  in  such  a  short  time. 
The  winds  are  treated  in  choir  fashion,  where  any 
false  intonation  would  have  been  as  ruinous  as  to  the 
individual  voices  when  matched  in  turn.  The  violas 
and  cellos  have  separate  parts;  the  basses  in  the 
presto  must  scramble  through  running  passages  in 
sixteenths.  In  this  movement  particularly  there  is 
contrapuntal  involvement.  For  the  first  time,  and 
after  the  example  of  Haydn,  but  differently,  he 
uses  a  slow  introduction  (he  was  to  do  this  twice 
again  —  in  the  "Prague"  and  the  last  E  flat  Sym- 
phony). There  is  broad  solemnity  in  the  opening 
bars  of  this  adagio,  followed  by  a  gently  developed 
figure  which  leads  to  a  fortissimo  dominant  chord. 
This  precludes  the  need  of  a  proclamatory  first 
theme  and  enables  the  composer  to  begin  with  a 
quiet  one  and  proceed  at  will.  The  development 
produces  a  march  rhythm,  but  mostly  quieter,  lyric 
subjects,  joined  by  unconventional  transitional  pas- 
sages. The  poco  adagio  shows  a  new  ability  to 
ornament  a  long-phrased  melody  without  obscuring 
it,  to  color  it  with  sustained  wind  chords.  A 
second  section  turns  to  the  bassoons  or  the  horns 
(sometimes  in  a  delicate  staccato)  to  the  oboes  in 
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combinations  as  never  quite  before.  The  trio  of  the 
minuet  relies  upon  the  solo  bassoon  and  oboe,  and 
the  two  together.  In  the  presto,  the  composer  who 
had  long  since  built  up  finales  beyond  all  precedent 
in  deftness,  variety,  cumulative  excitement,  goes 
further  still. 

Saturday  Evening,  July  12 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791. 

ElNE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK,  K.    525 

(Composed  in  Vienna,  August,  1787) 

This  work,  written  in  the  mature  period  of  Don 
Giovanni,  defies  classification.  The  full  Brietkopf 
and  Hartel  edition  includes  it  among  the  string 
quartets,  but  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Mozart's  intricate  quartet  writing  at  that  time.  His 
catalogue  indicates  "bassi,"  in  the  plural,  and  the 
score  has  the  indication  "violoncello  e  contrabasso" 
for  this  part,  which  would  make  it  a  quintet  for  an 
orchestral  group.  Jahn  referred  to  it  merely  as  an 
"easy,  precisely  worked  out,  occasional  piece."  Its 
title  would  indicate  a  serenade,  and  an  additional 
minuet,  before  the  Romanze,  has  disappeared.  But 
Mozart  had  written  nothing  in  the  nature  of  sere- 
nades or  divertimentos  since  his  serenade  for  wind 
octet  in  C  minor,  in  1782,  and  that  work  was  in 
anything  but  the  popular  style.  This  "Night  Mu- 
sic," a  simple  harmonic  piece,  reverts  to  earlier 
days.  It  was  certainly  not  written  for  connois- 
seurs, nor,  like  the  string  quartets  and  string  quin- 
tets of  1782,  was  it  a  project  for  performance  by 
Mozart's  more  perceptive  colleagues.  The  transparent 
style,  the  elegant,  polished  phrases  of  gallantry  he 
had  long  since  left  behind,  excepting  the  dances  for 
the  Imperial  balls  which  he  wrote  in  the  line  of 
duty.  The  delicate  sonority  of  the  strings  un- 
supported, the  very  brevity  of  the  piece,  would  not 
have  suited  the  usual  functions  for  which  sere- 
nades and  divertimentos  were  intended.  The  fact 
that  he  had  also  called  his  C  minor  Serenade  "Night 
Music"  might  suggest  that  in  each  case  he  was 
composing  to  please  himself,  giving  his  own  title 
to  a  form  which  was  no  longer  demanded  of  him, 
but  which  lingered  in  his  heart  with  a  sort  of 
nostalgia.  The  two  works  are  at  opposite  poles 
in  character.  The  C  minor  Serenade  is  too  sombre 
for  any  festive  occasion  —  it  is  musician's  music, 
a  personal  score.  The  "Kleine  Naehtmusik"  is 
festivity  itself,  though  on  a  miniature  scale.  It  is 
reminiscent  of  Salzburg  evenings,  designed  with 
the  utmost  grace  and  suavity,  surface  sentiment. 
One  could  turn  to  the  early  "Divertimento"  for 
Strings,  K.  136,  and  find  the  two  works  surprisingly 
similar,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  one  was  the 


Dining  For  Those  Who  Know 

LES    PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANgAISE 

SPECIALITIES 

Escargots    de    Bourgogne,    Grenouilles    Provengale,    Coq 

au  Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 

From   Tanglewood    (ONLY   9   MILES)    TO  ROUTE  41 

AND  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER  AND  SUPPER 

Weekly  5  P.M.  to  2  A.M.  Sunday  2  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 

Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:    CANAAN    2-2781—2-2441; 

Queechy    Lake,    Canaan,  N.    Y. 


the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX,  MASS.  Telephone  Lenox  510 

•  Sunday  Night  Buffet  •   Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 

•  Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 

•  Broiled  Live  Nova  Scqtia  Lobster  —  Friday  Special 

•  "Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails   Served   to   5:50   P.M.  50c  each 

•  Catering  Service  at  your  Home  —  School  or  Club 

•  Heated  Outdoor  Swimming   Pool  open  to  the   Public 

•  Spacious  Modern   Rooms  •    Free  Parking  Area 

•  Facilities  for  Meetings  and  Conventions 

George  A.  Turain  —  Owner,  Manager 


exuberant  expression  of  a  boy  of  seventeen,  the 
other  the  polished  sophistication  of  a  superlative 
craftsman,  aged  thirty-one.  Einstein  has  hazarded, 
and  not  implausibly,  that  the  "Musical  Joke,"  re- 
cently composed,  lingered  in  Mozart's  conscious- 
ness, his  sensitive  musical  soul,  as  a  violation  of 
every  rule  of  smooth  sonority,  a  jarring  contra- 
diction which  required  compensation  in  tones  of 
complete  correctness,  rounded  perfection.  The  iron- 
ical outcome  of  the  puzzle  is  that  a  piece  which 
Mozart  deliberately  wrote  in  an  earlier  style,  per- 
haps for  his  own  amusement,  without  thought  or 
prospect  of  an  audience,  has  become  the  most 
popular  of  his  instrumental  works,  even  accepted 
by  some  as  if  it  were  quite  typical  of  the  matured 
artist. 

Concerto  in  E-flat  major  for  Two 
Pianos  and  Orchestra,  K.  365 

(Composed  in  Salzburg  in  early  1779) 

Mozart  is  believed  to  have  composed  his  two- 
piano  concerto  for  performance  with  his  sister. 
In  Vienna  there  was  great  pressure  in  the  Aurn- 
hammer  household  for  such  music  to  be  played 
by  the  composer  with  his  pupil,  Fraulein  Josephine, 
and  he  sent  home  for  this  one,  added  clarinet 
parts  (not  included  in  the  full  edition),  and  per- 
formed   it   with   success   at   at   least  two   concerts, 
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Your  year-round   vacationland 
Your  permanent  home 

The  Berkshire  Hills,  world-famous  resort  area, 
also  offers  a  superb  climate  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  No  other  area  is  so  rich  in  cultural  re- 
sources —  so  thoroughly  "livable."  World-re- 
nowned performers  delight  audiences  at  music 
and  dance  festivals  throughout  the  summer  .  .  . 
straw-hat  theatres  are  noted  for  their  fine  produc- 
tions .  .  .  winter  snowfalls  bring  skiers  and 
spectators  to  the  Berkshire  slopes  for  invigorat- 
ing outdoor  fun. 

Attractive  suburbs,  fine  schools,  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  growth  —  all  are  factors 
that  make  the  Berkshires  an  ideal  place  to  live, 
work  and  play. 

For  further  information  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

50  South   Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


together  with  the  four-hand  Sonata  in  D,  and  the 
three-piano  Concerto  which  he  re-arranged  for  two. 
The  two-piano  concerto  is  a  "home"  piece  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  quite  without  the  pretension 
of  bravura.  The  two  solo  parts  are  evenly  balanced 
in  the  exact  echoing  of  phrases,  unisons,  or  solos 
lightly  accompanied  by  the  partner.  No  formi- 
dable feats  are  required,  even  in  the  cadenzas 
to  the  first  and  last  movements,  but  rather  a  per- 
fect unanimity  and  sensitive  exactitude,  the  ulti- 
mate test,  as  everyone  knows,  of  worthy  Mozartean 
style.  The  opening  forte  chord  is  a  mere  flourish. 
As  the  orchestra  proceeds  with  an  exposition  of 
melodic  themes,  each  engendering  the  next,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  pianists  will  be  pro- 
vided in  kind.  The  Andante,  in  B  flat,  goes  deeper 
than  gentle  felicity  of  matched  pianism.  When 
the  soloists  repeat  the  melody,  delicately  pointed 
with  short  notes  and  trills,  they  more  or  less  take 
over.  A  beautiful  cadence  by  the  orchestra  in  de- 
scending sixths  leads  to  a  second  subject  by  the 
pianists,  and  a  final  repetition  of  the  cadence, 
ornamented  and  by  themselves.  Moments  such 
as  these  are  longest  remembered.  The  Rondo 
restores  the  gaiety  and  sparkle  of  E  flat. 

Serenade   for  Thirteen   Wind 
Instruments,  K.  361 

Composing  this  Serenade  in  1780  while  he  was 
at  work  on  his  Idomeneo  in  Munich,  Mozart  had 
plainly  learned  a  thing  or  two  in  Paris  and  Mann- 
heim about  wind  players  and  was  probably  taking 
advantage  of  the  excellent  clarinets  in  the  Munich 
Opera  Orchestra  (clarinets  were  still  rarely  en- 
countered at  that  time  —  Mozart  was  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  instrument  later  in  Vienna).  The  Sere- 
nade has  seven  movements  of  which  a  first  min- 
uet, a  second  adagio  and  theme  with  variations 
are  omitted  in  this  performance. 

Jean  Frederic  Schinck  describing  a  Stadler  Con- 
cert in  Vienna  in  1784  wrote:  "I  have  heard  a 
piece  for  wind  instruments  in  four  movements  by 
Herr  Mozart  today.  Magnificent!  It  consisted  of 
thirteen  instruments,  including  two  clarinets,  two 
basset-horns,  a  bass,  and  at  each  desk  sat  a  mas- 
ter. What  power!  What  grandeur,  nobility,  mag- 
nificence!" 

This  writer  describing  a  revised  version  made  in 
Vienna  was  quicker  than  most  of  his  contemporaries 
to  single  out  the  dominance  of  clarinet  color  in 
the  four  instruments  which  included  two  basset- 
horns.  Mozart  provides  a  reedy  foil  with  the  two 
oboes,  for  the  dulcet  clarinet  tone  is  undisputed 
by  the  limpid  clarity  of  flutes,  which,  if  used, 
would  result  in  a  "mixture"  in  the  high  register 
unsuited  to  the  master's  immediate  purposes.  The 
addition  of  four  horns,  two  bassoons  and  a  con- 
tra-bassoon  (the  original  score  indicated  a  double 
bass,  perhaps  because  of  the  unavailability  of  the 


Sunday  Afternoon,   July   13,   at   2:30 
THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


MOZART 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 
Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  35,  "Haffner,"  K.  385 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

I.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Presto 

Concerto  in  C  major  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  K.  467 

I.    Allegro  maestoso 
II.    Andante 
III.    Allegro  vivace  assai 

Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin 

Mr.  Lipkin  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 
INTERMISSION 

HUGH  ROSS,  Conductor 
Kyrie  in  D  minor,  K.  341 

Graduale  ad  festum  beatae  Mariae  Virginis,  K.  273 

Mass  in  C  major,  "Coronation,"  K.  317 

Kyrie 
Gloria 
Credo 
Sanctus 
Agnus  Dei 


Sarah  Fleming:  Soprano 
Doris  Okerson:  Contralto 


SOLOISTS 


FESTIVAL  CHORUS 


Richard  Gilley:  Tenor 
Lawrence  Chelsi:  Bass 
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W.  CORNWALL,  CONNECTICUT 

Sells  Modern  and  Ancient  Art  and  Gifts 
Open  Week  Days 


ANTIQUES   SHOW 

Town  Hall        Lenox,  Mass. 

July  18th  thru  August  9th 

Daily  from  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 
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GHESTERWOOD 

The  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

Admission  June  28  to  October  13  Open 

50  cents.  10  to  6 


In  the  Wallach  Studio,  Lime  Rock,  Conn., 
under  Mr.  Wallach's  personal  direction: 

you  will  find  the  same  unusual  handcrafts,  new  and 
antique,  as  in  the  world  famous  Wallachhous  for  Peasant 
Art  in  Munich  (founded  1900). 

Lime  Rock,   Conn.  Route   112    (a  mile  from  Route  7) 

Hours:  9  to  12  2  to  5 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

26th   Season- July   I -Aug,    30 


Famous  Dance  Stars  and  Companies 
Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 

■  Little  Cinema  £1  ■ 

Art  Film  Theatre  of  the  Berkshires 

NIGHTLY  at  8:15.     SATURDAYS  continuous  from  7  p.m. 

Finest  foreign  and  American  films. 

Always  cool  and  comfortable. 

■  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM  .  PITTSFIELD  ■ 
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IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS  — 

fflii.-  "THE    WEAVERS,"     America's    most 

popular  folksingers,  ONLY  AT  CRYSTAL 
July  13th  to  August  2nd.  Concerts, 
Summer  Theatre,  Reviews,  Water- 
skiing,  9  pro  clay  tennis  courts,  60 
R^jj  acre  private  lake,  1500  woodland 
acres,  all  sports,  Orchestra,  Folk  & 
Social    Dancing.     Free   week    ends    to 

Tennis  Winners,   Budget  rates,  owned  and  managed  by  the  Slutsky  family. 

Crystal  Lake  Lodge  Chestertown  10,  N.Y.,  Phones:  3830  N.Y.C.  MU  7-2978 
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other  instrument  at  the  time)  made  what  was  then 
called  a  "Harmoniemusik,"  useful  at  parties  and 
in  vogue  for  out-door  purposes.  The  incomplete 
description  by  Schinck  fails  to  clarify  a  problem 
of  early  versions  of  this  work.  Otto  Jahn  describes 
a  string  quintet  (which  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna) 
for  two  violins,  two  violas  and  cello  which  contains 
four  of  the  seven  movements  (the  ones  played  at 
the  present  performance)  the  manuscript  evidently 
written  in  a  childish  hand  and  inscribed  in  a  still 
different  hand  as  of  January  25,  1768.  Otto  Jahn 
has  assumed  that  this  string  version  was  there- 
fore an  early  study  for  the  wind  piece  by  the  com- 
poser at  the  age  of  twelve.  Alfred  Einstein  in  his 
edition  of  the  Koechel  Catalogue  was  certain  that 
the  boyish  handwriting  "had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mozart"  but  he  did  admit  this  to  be  "one  of  the 
great   mysteries   of   Mozart   investigation." 

Georges  de  Saint-Foix,  a  close  scholar  of  Mo- 
zartean  authenticity,  goes  further  and  indignantly 
refutes  Jahn's  theory:  "Mozart  in  1768  would 
have  been  absolutely  incapable  of  composing  or 
even  of  conceiving  at  that  time  any  one  of  the 
movements  of  this  Serenade,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  which  he  has  written,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  would  have  wished  to  make  known 
to  the  Viennese  under  more  accessible  form  the 
outstanding  masterpiece  which  we  believe  he  had 
composed  in  Munich  or  just  after  Idomeneo  .  .  . 
it  was  much  later,  perhaps  about  1787-88  that  he 
enlarged  the  work  adding  a  Romanze  followed 
by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  variations  as 
well  as  a  minuet.  It  is  then  quite  believable  that 
he  was  limited  in  Vienna  to  a  transcription  of  the 
Serenade  to  a  version  for  string  quintet  as  he  had 
been  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  another  occasion 
with  the  Serenade  for  Winds  in  C  minor  (K.  388) 
in  the  summer  of  1782."  Saint-Foix  is  second  to 
none  in  his  admiration  for  the  Serenade  in  B-flat: 
"This  work,  as  surprising  in  ensemble  as  in  detail, 
is  the  certain  result  of  conquests  realized  by  Mo- 
zart in  Idomeneo,  notably  in  the  dominance  of 
wind  instruments.  It  shows  a  grandeur  and  power 
comparable  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Kyrie  in  D 
minor"  (K.  341) 

Symphony  in  G  minor,  No.  40,  K.  550 

The  G  minor  Symphony,  composed  in  July,  1788, 
in  Vienna,  is  cast  as  plainly  as  any  symphony 
of  Mozart  in  a  pervasive  mood  and  style.  It  is  a 
strongly  incisive  music  which  attains  its  strength  by 
deftness  and  concentration  instead  of  by  massive 
means.*     The  special  coloring  of  the  G  minor  Sym- 


*  Mozart  dispenses  altogether  with  trumpets  and  timpani,  attaining  con- 
trasts by  delicate  adjustment  within  a  limited  orchestral  plan.  The 
first  autograph  indicated  two  oboes  but  no  clarinets;  later  Mozart  wrote 
out  extensive  parts  for  two  clarinets,  robbing  the  oboes  of  many  passages 
and  retaining  the  oboes  principally  for  ensemble,  as  if  to  preserve  a 
requisite  touch  of  acidity.  Editions  are  current  with  clarinets  and 
without. 
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phony  is  illustrated  by  Mendelssohn's  retort  to  a 
declaration  of  Liszt  that  the  pianoforte  could  pro- 
duce the  essential  effects  of  an  orchestral  score. 
"Well,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "if  he  can  play  the 
beginning  of  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony  as  it 
sounds  in  the  orchestra,  I  will  believe  him."  (The 
Symphony  begins  with  a  delicate  piano  in  the  string 
quartet,  the  lightly  singing  violins  supported  by 
darkly  shaded  chords  of  the  divided  violas.) 

The  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  semi- 
tone to  the  dominant  which  for  generations  seems 
to  have  been  the  composers'  convention  for  plaintive 
sadness.  (In  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  it 
reaches  a  sort  of  peak.)  The  melodic  phrasing 
tends  to  descend,  and  to  move  chromatically.  The 
harmonic  scheme  is  also  chromatic  and  modulatory. 
Conciseness  and  abruptness  are  keynotes  of  the 
score.  The  composer  states  his  themes  directly 
without  preamble  or  bridge.  The  first  movement 
could  be  said  to  foreshadow  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  in  that  it  is  con- 
structed compactly  upon  a  recurrent  germinal  figure 
which  is  a  mere  interval;  in  this  case,  the  falling 
second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous  by  a 
chromatic  descent.  The  development,  introduced 
by  two  short,  arbitrary  chords  which  establish  the 
remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves  by  swift  and 
sudden,  but  deft,  transitions.  Its  strength  is  the 
strength  of  steel  rather  than  iron,  the  steel  of  a 
fencer  who  commands  the  situation  by  an  impercept- 
ible subtlety,  whose  feints  and  thrusts  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow.  After  pages  of  intensity,  the  music 
subsides  softly  to  the  last  chord  of  its  Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first 
movement,  in  the  strings,  the  basses  giving  another 
chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting  beauty  of  the 
working  out  has  been  praised  innumerable  times, 
Wagner  comparing  the  gently  descending  figures 
in  thirty-second  notes  to  "the  tender  murmuring  of 
angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have  found 
harshness  and  tension  in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree 
that  the  Trio,  in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single 
shadow  in  its  gentle  and  luminous  allegretto  meas- 
ures. The  Finale  has  a  bright  and  skipping  first 
theme;  a  second  theme  which  shows  once  more  the 
plaintive  chromatic  descent.  Like  the  first  move- 
ment, the  last  is  compact  with  a  manipulation  which 
draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession 
of  minor  tonalities.  The  development  of  the  move- 
ment (which  is  in  sonata  form)  reaches  a  high  point 
of  fugal  interweaving,  the  impetus  carrying  to  the 
very  end. 


Tovey  has  this  to  say  about  the  use  of  the  horns:  "Another  point  in 
the  study  of  the  small  orchestra  is  the  ingenious  use  Mozart  makes  in  his 
symphony  of  two  horns  pitched  in  two  different  keys,  both  of  them 
high;  by  which  means  he  anticipates  Berlioz  in  a  device  which  doubles 
the  normal  number  of  notes  possible  in  his  time  on  the  limited  scale 
of  the  horn.  Much  of  the  surprising  fullness  of  tone  in  the  first  move- 
ment and  finale  of  this  symphony  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  horns  are 
able  to  contribute  to  the  harmony  when  in  normal  circumstances  they 
would  have  to  be  silent." 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791. 

Symphony  in  D  Major,  No.  35, 
"Haffner,"  K.  385 

(Composed  in  Vienna,  July  and  August,  1782) 

When  Sigmund  Haffner,  Mozart's  fellow  towns- 
man in  Salzburg,  needed  a  serenade  for  a  special 
festivity,  probably  the  occasion  of  his  ennoblement, 
he  applied  to  Leopold  who  promptly  wrote  to  his 
son  in  Vienna  urging  him  to  supply  one.  This  was  a 
second  commission  from  the  Burgermeister,  a  pros- 
perous first  citizen  of  Salzburg  who,  it  is  hoped, 
paid  Mozart  generously.  (The  "Siegmund  Haffner 
Strasse"  still  cuts  across  the  old  town).  Mozart 
had  written  what  later  became  known  as  the  "Haff- 
ner" Serenade  as  long  before  as  1776,  for  the 
wedding  of  Haffner's  daughter,  Elisabeth.  He  re- 
ceived the  request  for  a  new  serenade  in  July,  1782, 
when  he  was  pressed  by  duties.  He  was  hurrying 
to  finish  an  arrangement  of  Die  Entfiihrung  for  wind 
orchestra,  that  opera  having  been  first  produced  on 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month.  He  was  at  work 
on  his  Serenade  in  C  minor  for  wind  octet  (the 
"Nachtmusique,"  K.  388),  but  nothing  could  have 
been  less  appropriate  for  Haffner's  party  than  that 
sombre  piece.  Mozart,  always  obliging,  stole  time 
to  put  a  new  serenade  together,  sent  the  first  move- 
ment, and  managed  to  follow  it  with  a  slow  move- 
ment, two  minuets,  and  the  finale.  There  was  another 
pre-occupation  —  his  marriage.  There  was  still  a 
missing  number:  the  march.  He  managed  to  send 
it  along  on  August  7  when  he  was  a  bridegroom  of 
three  days. 

Two  years  later,  needing  a  popular  symphony  for 
Vienna,  he  asked  his  father  to  send  back  four  of 
the  movements  (including  only  one  of  the  minuets), 
which  would  pass  perfectly  well  as  a  symphony. 
When  he  received  the  manuscript  in  the  post  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  had  forgotten  "every  note 
of  it,"  a  remarkable  evidence  that  he  could  write 
timeless  music  even  in  a  state  of  harassment  with 
other  matters.  He  liked  his  forgotten  child  on  sec- 
ond acquaintance,  added  clarinet  and  flute  parts, 
and  felt  that  it  would  "go  well."  And  so  it  did  — 
it  was  loudly  applauded  in  Vienna,  and  repeated. 
He  had  remarked  to  his  father  that  the  first  move- 
ment should  "strike  real  fire,"  and  that  the  last 
should  go  "as  quickly  as  possible."  What  he  meant 
was  that  the  first  movement  had  the  "recht  feuerig" 
grandiloquence  to  suit  a  big  party  —  its  opening 
broad  proclamation  and  the  quieter  notes  in  march 
rhythm  which  complete  the  phrase  furnish  most  of 
the  movement.  The  presto  was  wit  through  speed. 
"So  geschwind  ah  es  moglich  ist"  meant  as  fast  as 
the  Salzburg  basses  could  manage  its  running  figure. 
This  is  party  music.  The  minuet  has  the  old  ele- 
gance, the  slow  andante  has  "grazioso"  qualities  in 
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dotted  rhythms.  Mozart  could  at  any  time  write 
to  catch  the  lay  ear.  Yet  this  Symphony  has  a  right 
to  its  title  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  condescended 
to  as  it  sometimes  has.  It  is  a  true  product  of  the 
Mozart  of  1782.  It  is  really  symphonic,  it  turns  up 
a  profusion  of  happy  musical  thoughts.  It  is  fully 
worthy  of  the  composer  of  Die  Entfilhrung. 

Concerto  in  C  major  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  K.  467 

(Composed  in  Vienna,  March,  1785) 

At  the  time  Mozart  composed  this  Concerto,  just 
a  month  after  the  serious  one  in  D  minor  (K.  466), 
he  may  have  felt  the  urge  for  relaxed  gaiety  in  C 
major,  or  he  may  have  felt  that  this  would  be  a 
welcome  restitution  of  high  spirits  on  the  part  of 
his  public  (He  was  then  at  the  peak  of  his  popu- 
larity as  the  first  pianist  in  Vienna).  In  any  case, 
he  produced  a  concerto  then  which  no  other  could 
claim  to  be  more  carefree.  Its  opening  of  light, 
short  notes  prophesies  delicate,  lyrical  intertwining, 
and  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  At  this  advanced  stage 
of  his  development  one  has  come  to  expect  a  profu- 
sion of  entrancing,  Mozartean  themes  in  every  con- 
certo, wonderfully  ordered,  linked,  combined, 
varied.  Analysis  cannot  probe  its  surface.  Dissec- 
tion, being  intended  for  skeletons  or  cadavers,  is 
useless  when  living  flesh  and  blood  is  in  question. 
The  music  lives  only  in  sound.  A  scribe  can  say 
that  this  Concerto  is  to  him  enchanting  throughout, 
but  his  statement  proves  nothing  and  can  be  no 
more  than  backed  up  by  the  opinion  of  others.  An 
attempt  to  convey  the  flavor  of  a  melody  such  as 
that  of  the  Andante  with  a  flood  of  verbal  images  is 
equally  futile.  Let  it  be  enough  to  note  that  the 
melody  is  first  divulged  by  muted  strings  over  di- 
aphanous string  chords,  in  a  murmuring  12/8,  that 
the  pianist  varies  it  while  the  solo  voices  of  the 
winds  add  their  charm,  that  the  total  effect  is 
"glamorous,"  in  the  pristine,  unabased  sense  of 
the  word.  The  finale  is  an  adventure  in  modula- 
tion, surprises,  happy  invention. 

Kyrie  in  D  minor,  K.  341 

When  Mozart  was  in  Munich,  in  the  late  autumn 
of  1781,  preparing  the  production  of  Idomeneo,  he 
wrote  this  Kyrie,  probably  hoping  to  show  the 
Elector  Carl  Theodor  of  Bavaria  what  he  could  do. 
He  had  composed  another  Kyrie  (K.  322)  for  the 
same  Elector  in  Mannheim,  in  1778.  This  was  the 
last  service  he  wrote  before  going  to  Vienna,  where 
church  music  was  not  wanted  from  him.  The 
tonality  of  D  minor  with  Mozart  was  a  flag  signal 
of  heavy  matters  and  this  late  Kyrie,  an  andante 
maestoso,  is  music  of  impressive  breadth  in  that 
solemn  key.  The  eloquence  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  matching  of  vocal  and  instrumental  tone  put 
this  definitely  among  his  maturest  choral  works. 
If  he  had  completed  the  Mass  we  might  have  had 
one  of  his  most  impressive  works  in  this  form. 
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Graduale   ad  Festum  Beatae  Mariae 

Virginis,   for  Chorus,   Strings  and 

Organ,  K.  273 

Mozart  presumably  wrote  this  motet  as  a  votive 
offering  for  the  eve  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  September  9,  1777.  It  is  probably  signifi- 
cant that  he  was  about  to  make  a  long  journey.  On 
September  23,  he  was  to  leave  Salzburg  with  his 
mother  for  the  tour  which  would  take  them  to 
Munich,  Augsburg,  Mannheim  and  Paris.  Mozart 
has  been  accused  of  writing  his  considerable  amount 
of  church  music  more  as  a  fulfillment  of  duty  in 
his  Archbishop's  employ  than  as  a  genuine  act  of 
faith.  The  considerable  number  of  Masses  and 
other  services  Mozart  has  left  is  eloquent  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

The  Graduale,  like  the  Psalm,  "De  profundis"  and 
the  Motet  "Ave,  verum  Corpus,"  is  a  simple  anti- 
phone  for  chorus  without  solo  voices,  and  with 
string  accompaniment.  The  gradual  is  sung  at  the 
steps  of  the  altar  between  the  reading  of  the  epistle 
and  the  gospel. 

Mass  in  C  Major,  "Coronation,"  K.  317 

The  "Coronation"  Mass  of  1779,  the  last  but  one 
of  the  Salzburg  Masses,  is  the  most  orchestral  of 
them  all.  It  has  a  full  quota  of  oboes,  horns,  trum- 
pets in  pairs,  drums,  with  trombones  (according  to 
custom)  to  double  the  underlying  voices.  It  was  com- 
posed for  an  annual  service  at  the  church  of  Maria 
Plain,  a  shrine  on  the  bank  of  the  Salzach  near  Salz- 
burg, and  an  object  of  many  pilgrimages.  There 
the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  was  commemorated  by 
a  service  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 


Composed  two  month*  after  Mozart's  return  to 
Salzburg  from  Munich,  Mannheim  and  Paris,  this 
Mass  shows  a  new  integration,  an  eloquence  and 
expressive  power  of  the  matured  traveler,  aged 
twenty-three.  Orchestra,  chorus,  solo  voices  are 
welded  into  one  purpose  —  a  community  of  noble 
sound,  a  combination  of  splendor  and  human 
warmth,  a  free  and  open  use  of  the  composer's  nat- 
ural musical  leanings,  but  of  unquestionable  re- 
ligious sincerity. 

The  very  first  notes  of  the  solemn  introduction, 
a  "Ky-ri-e"  with  a  mighty  first  chord  and  two  soft 
chords  which  follow  like  a  mysterious  echo,  is  a 
declaration  of  individual  character,  found  later  in 
sudden  contrasts,  as  in  the  thunderous  motto 
rhythm  of  "Glor-i-a"  and  its  soft  answer  in  the 
violins,  forte-piano  chords  in  the  Credo.  The  score 
has  some  sudden  hushed  moments,  such  as  the  Et 
incarnatus  est,  where  the  intoned  text  is  set  with 
a  lovely  figure  for  the  muted  violins.  This  figure 
persists  until  the  pianissimo  "Crucifixus,"  followed 
by  a  full  burst  of  sound  in  the  "Resurrexit."  The 
Sanctus  is  brief,  but  majestic,  with  striding  chords. 
The  Benedictus  opens  with  a  sprightly  instrumental 
allegretto  which  sounds  anything  but  churchly  until 
with  the  entrance  of  the  solo  quartet  it  at  once  be- 
comes so.  An  innovation  is  the  return  of  this 
quartet,  sotto  voce,  to  interrupt  the  proclamatory 
Osanna  in  excelsis.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  operatic  in 
character,  a  soprano  solo  with  an  exact  initial  re- 
semblance to  "Dove  sono,"  the  aria  of  the  Countess 
in  Figaro,  not  to  be  written  until  seven  years  later. 
This  too  is  an  aria,  but  it  is  infused  with  a  true 
religious  spirit.  The  soloist  carries  her  voice  into 
the  Dona  nobis  pacem,  the  solo  voices  enter,  and 
then  the  full  chorus  in  a  brilliant  and  joyous  close. 


Sprague  Electric  Company 

NORTH    ADAMS,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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try  LIVING  in  NIAGARA'S 

"wonderful  world  of  well-being" 

INCOMPARABLE    THERMO-CYCLO- 
PAD®   HEAT-MASSAGE   SET 

A  handy,  portable  set  .  .  .  includes  the 
Thermo-Cyclopad  Heat-Massage  Set  to 
sit  on,  lie  on,  or  lean  against  .  .  .  the 
versatile  Hand  Unit  for  localized  mas- 
sage all  over  the  body  .  .  .  and  an 
attractive  instrument  case. 


Welcomes  you  to  the  Berkshires 


Visit  our  Studio  or  try  it  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  liome.  No  obligation,  of 
course.  


117  Fenn  St.,  Pitts. 


Tel.  3-9331 


PORTED   SWEATERS 


AT  30%  TO  50%  DISCOUNT 


cashmeres  •  shetlands  •  lambs  wool 


ALSO  SUITS,  COATS,  SPORTSWEAR 


OAK   ST.  •    OFF    LINCOLN   •    PITTSFIELD   •    MASS. 
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the  superb  control 
and  perceptive  musicianship  that 
are  uniquely  his  take  on  additional 
excitement  in  new  orthophonic  sound, 
on  rca  Victor  records  exclusively 


PIERRE   MONTEUX    .»V« 

PARIS  CONSERVATOIRE  ORCH.' 

STRAVINSKY 

THE 


RITE  OF  SPRING 


Other  recent  albums  by  Pierre  Monteux  —  recorded  for  RCA  Victor  in 
New  Orthophonic  Sound:  Tchaikovsky:  Pathetique  Symphony,-  Sleeping 
Beauty;  Verdi:  La  Traviata;  Stravinsky:  Petrouchka  and  Firebird  Suites. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1958 

(TWENTY-FIRST  SEASON) 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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THIRD  WEEK 
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John  N.  Burk 
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Symphoniana 


DONALD  GRAMM,  born  in  Milwaukee,  began  his 
musical  training  there  at  an  early  age,  later  becoming  a 
scholarship  student  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  has 
sung  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company  and  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  this  and  a  number  of  other  orchestras. 
His  voice  has  long  been  familiar  on  radio  and  television. 


LEON  FLEISHER  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1928. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  Artur 
Schnabel.  He  made  his  public  debut  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Orchestra  in  1943  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  and  subsequently  appeared  with  the  orchestras  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  other  cities.  In  1950 
he  gave  concerts  in  many  parts  of  Western  Europe.  In  1952 
he  won  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Musical  Competition. 


HILDE  GUEDEN  was  born  in  Vienna  of  Hungarian  and 
Italian  parents  and  had  most  of  her  musical  education  there. 
Her  first  operatic  role  was  Cherubino  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro. 
There  followed  engagements  in  Munich  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  She  has  appeared  often  at  the 
Salzburg  Festivals.  She  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1951  and  made  her  debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  New  York  as  Gilda  in  Rigoletto.  Her  present 
appearance  is  her  first  with  this  orchestra. 


Performances  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  attend 


the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  may  not  realize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  school  of  music  at 
Tanglewood.  Many  on  the  other  hand  are  inter- 
ested in  this  unusual  project  and  have  signified  their 
sympathy  with  its  aims  by  contributing  and  so  be- 
coming Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In 
turn,  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  activities 
by  attending  the  performances  by  each  department 
through  the  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Music  Center,  maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  now  in  its  16th  season, 
has  about  350  students  each  summer  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  numer- 
ous foreign  lands.  Among  them  are  young  musicians 
of  high  skill  —  instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers, 
and  composers.  Many  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  and  are  benefiting  by  invaluable 
experience  in  group  performance.  Their  perform- 
ances in  this  way  effect  a  two-fold  benefit  —  experi- 
ence for  themselves  and  music  of  high  order  for 
their  listeners.  The  listeners  last  summer  numbered 
a  total  audience  of  approximately  21,000  and  a  con- 
sequent total  contribution  of  $35,510.  By  the  terms 
of  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant,  $20,510  of  this 
sum  was  matched  in  equal  amount.  It  is  this  sort 
of  support  which  makes  possible  the  continuation 
of  a  venture  unique  in  its  kind.  Gifts  are  deduct- 
ible from  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

A  full  listing  of  performances  may  be  found  on 
page  25. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


NEW  ENGLAND  OPERA  THEATER 


Boris  Goldovskyy  Artistic  Director 


PRESENTS  FOR  ITS  THIRTEENTH  SEASON 
ONE   HUNDRED   YEARS   OF   ITALIAN   OPERA 

Le  Comte  Ory  —  Rossini  Don  Pasquale  —  Donizetti 

La  Traviata  —  Verdi  La  Rondine  —  Puccini 

at  the  Wilbur  Theater,  Boston 

NOVEMBER  11th  to  22nd 


//  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  it  to  us  on  a  postal  card, 
with  address,  to  120  Amory  Street,  Brookline. 
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Friday  Evening,   July    18,   at  8:30 


MUSIC  SHED 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Brahms Serenade  No.  1,  in  D  major,  Op.  II 

I.  Allegro  molto 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  non  troppo 

TTT  ring"  I   ,H, 

IV.  Minuets  I  and  II 

T|T|   Quliumui  inihyu 

VI.    Rondo:  Allegro 
Copland Orchestral  Variations 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 

BALDWIN        PIANO  RCAVICTORRECORDS 
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WALKER  ST.    LENOX 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 
9:30  to  5:30  p.m. 
TICKET  AGENCY  FOR 
Jacob's  Pillow,   Music  Barn,  Berkshire 
Playhouse,   Williamstown  Theater. 
Tel.  Lenox  854 


at  MUSIC  INN 

Before  or  after 
concerts,  visit  the 
POTTING  SHED 
at  Music  Inn 
where  the  piano 
music  frequently 
evolves  into  jam 
sessions,  to  dine, 
indoors  or  out,  to 
have  a  casual 
drink  at  the  bar 
or  in  the  Mush- 
room Cave,  to 
chat  or  to  listen. 


the  Potting  Shed  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  Music 
Barn  and  only  a  mile  from  The  Shed  .  .  .  you  may, 
if  you  wish,  make  dinner  reservations  by  telephoning 
Lenox  610. 


Program  Notes 


■»•»■ 


Friday  Evening,  July  18 


Serenade  No.  1,  in  D  Major,  Op.  11 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833 ;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

Two  circumstances  led  Brahms,  aged  25,  to  the 
composition  of  the  then  obsolete  serenade  —  a  con- 
venient chamber  orchestra,  and  the  need  of  experi- 
ence in  wind  writing,  with  a  symphony  as  his  goal. 
He  was  then  employed  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Paul 
Friedrich  Emil  Leopold  in  the  Principality  of  Lippe- 
Detmold,  near  Hanover.  There  was  much  music  at 
the  Residenz  and  wind  players  who  offered  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  performance.  Brahms  had  never 
composed  for  wind  instruments.  He  had  symphonic 
ambitions,  but  was  proceeding  with  great  caution 
in  that  direction.  He  was  working  upon  what  was 
to  be  his  First  Piano  Concerto,  in  D  minor,  in  those 
same  years,  a  score  first  planned  as  a  symphony. 
He  first  conceived  the  D  major  Serenade  as  a  "Sin- 
fonie-Serenade."  Nothing  could  have  been  closer 
to  his  purpose  than  a  serenade  in  the  Mozart  tradi- 
tion which  by  the  dropping  of  two  movements  would 
become  a  symphony  on  a  small  scale.  He  composed 
two  serenades,  this  one  originally  for  flute,  two 
clarinets,  bassoon  and  horn,  with  strings.  In  revised 
form  he  led  it  at  Detmold  in  the  autumn  of  1858. 
Later,  he  re-scored  the  whole  in  the  symphonic 
direction,  and  before  its  ultimate  publication  added 
oboes  to  the  woodwinds  in  pairs,  also  trumpets  and 
timpani.  Except  for  its  title  and  movement  succes- 
sion, the  result  has  very  little  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. It  is  more  forward  than  backward-looking, 
definitely  Brahmsian,  with  sign  posts  which  point 
to  the  complete  and  acknowledged  First  Symphony, 
not  to  be  revealed  to  the  world  until  eighteen  years 
later. 

The  young  man  spent  four  successive  winters 
(1855-1859)  in  the  employ  of  Prince  Leopold. 
Brahms,  then  neither  well-known  nor  affluent,  had 
been  introduced  at  Detmold  by  his  friend  Clara 
Schumann,  who  had  been  the  piano  teacher  of  Prin- 
cess Friedrika  of  Lippe-Detmold  and  Fraulein  von 
Meysenbug.  These  two  ladies  duly  became  the 
pupils  of  Brahms.  There  was  much  music  at  the 
Residenz,  and  the  duties  of  Brahms  were  not  only 
to  teach  piano  to  members  of  the  noble  family  but 
to  conduct  the  chorus  and  contribute  to  court  per- 
formances as  solo  pianist  or  in  ensemble.  Brahms 
delighted  his  employers  at  Detmold  with  concertos 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 

The  young  Johannes  entered  this  little  princely 
world  with  unease.     Neither  then  nor  later  did  he 
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adjust  himself  to  court  etiquette,  for  the  formal 
routine  obviously  irked  him.  He  was  capable  of 
appearing  at  the  wrong  moment  in  a  rumpled  coat 
or  battered  hat.  He  admitted  in  a  letter  that  he 
once  inadvertently  (  ? )  conducted  the  ladies'  chorus 
minus  a  tie.  Karl  von  Meysenbug,  who  was  Brahms' 
young  pupil  at  Detmold,  interceded  for  him  with 
his  elders  in  the  interest  of  smoother  relations.  He 
also  sometimes  spoke  to  Brahms  in  gentle  reproach 
of  his  perverse  ways,  but  Brahms  always  dismissed 
him  with  the  word  "Pimpkram!"  ("Humbug"). 
This  is  told  by  Florence  May,  later  Brahms'  pupil 
and  biographer.  Brahms  wrote  to  Joachim  from 
Detmold  that  he  was  getting  along  "rather  better 
than  not  at  all."  The  unexpressed  but  unmistakable 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  delight  of  all  in  his  clear  talent  and 
the  great  stimulation  he  brought  to  their  musical 
activities.  Brahms  found  compensation  in  their 
basic  friendliness,  in  the  opportunities  for  chamber 
music,  which  were  many,  in  free  mornings  for  com- 
position, and  —  not  least  —  in  the  boon  of  filling 
his  pockets  with  spending  money  in  return  for  no 
more  than  three  mid-winter  months  of  confinement 
(living  included) . 


Orchestral  Variations 

Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  November  14,  1900 

These  Orchestral  Variations,  derived  from  a  piano  work, 
were  composed  by  commission  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra, 
and  first  performed  in  Louisville,  March  5,  1958. 

Mr.  Copland  furnished  for  the  program  in  Louis- 
ville this  information  about  his  Variations : 

"The  'Orchestral  Variations'  were  completed  on 
December  31,  1957.  The  work  is  an  orchestral  tran- 
scription of  my  'Piano  Variations'  composed  in 
1930.  The  notion  of  transcribing  the  'Piano  Varia- 
tions' for  orchestral  performance  had  been  a  recur- 
rent thought  of  mine  for  some  years  past.  The  offer 
of  a  commission  from  the  Louisville  Orchestra  pro- 
vided the  incentive  for  carrying  out  the  project. 

"My  purpose  was  not  to  create  orchestral  sounds 
reminiscent  of  the  quality  of  a  piano,  but  rather 
to  re-think  the  sonorous  possibilities  of  the  composi- 
tion in  terms  of  orchestral  color.  This  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  do  when  the  work  was 
new,  for  at  that  time  the  piano  tone  was  an  integral 
part  of  its  conception.  But  with  the  perspective  of 
twenty-seven  years  it  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  orchestrate  as  I  have  in  the  past,  using  the 
original  as  a  piano  sketch  with  orchestral  possi- 
bilities. 

"The  over-all  plan  of  the  work  remains  as  it  was: 
an  eleven  measure  theme,  dramatic  in  character,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  twenty  variations  and  a  Coda. 
The  intention  was  to  make  each  variation  cumulative 
in  effect,  with  the  Coda  as  a  kind  of  summation  of 
the  emotional  content  of  the  work. 


Elm   Court 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON  and  DINNER 


The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


LENOX    6  70 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper-making 
from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 


Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  June  through  September.  Five  miles 

east  of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 
DALTON,         MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE  STEINWAY  PIANO  HAS  BEEN  CELE- 
BRATED SINCE  1853  FOR  QUALITY  AND 
DEPENDABILITY.  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY 
OF  CONCERT  ARTISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD  CHOOSE  STEINWAY  ABOVE  ALL 
OTHER  PIANOS  •  SURELY  NONE  OTHER 
IS  SO  WORTHY  OF  YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
AS  THE  PIANO  FOR  HOME  AND  FAMILY. 


The  following  Steinway  Artists  are  scheduled 
to  appear  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  this  season: 

FLEISHER 

ISTOMIN 

JANIS 

LIPKIN 

PENNARIO 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


"Nothing  has  been  added  to  the  notes  themselves 
except  a  few  imitative  voices.  These  were  needed  in 
an  occasional  variation  to  fill  out  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  too  thin  a  texture.  Although  the 
rhythms  have  remained  the  same,  the  bar  lines  have 
been  shifted  in  some  cases  to  facilitate  orchestral 
performance. 

"The  'Piano  Variations'  were  dedicated  to  my 
friend,  the  American  writer,  Gerald  Sykes." 

The  Louisville  program  gave  this  analysis: 

"The  theme  is  eleven  bars  long,  but  the  core  of  it 
is  a  four  note  figure,  E-C-E  Flat-C  Sharp  which  is 
heard  in  every  variation  and  is  inescapable  to  the 
attentive  listener.  The  figure  may  be  played  by 
brass,  winds  or  strings,  the  value  of  the  notes 
varies,  but  it  is  always  there.  The  composition 
is  a  unified  whole,  there  is  no  feeling  that  it  is 
broken  into  separate  variations,  to  be  analyzed 
separately,  and  as  individual  variations  are  men- 
tioned by  number  it  is  only  to  indicate  distance 
passed,  as  milestones. 

"The  brass,  in  subdued  tones,  open  the  work 
and  the  theme  is  presented  in  a  restrained  vein. 
This  quietness  continues  until  Variation  VII  when 
the  mood  becomes  emboldened;  singing  tones  of 
the  strings  in  VIII  and  IX  predominate;  in  No. 
XI  the  oboe's  pleading  tone  is  in  duet  with  a 
solo  flute.  From  Variation  XII  on  there  is  a  steadily 
building  climax,  with  an  increasing  use  of  brass, 
while  No.  XVIII  is  a  Scherzo,  with  flute  and 
clarinet  in  the  lead.  An  ingenious  section  for 
drums  closes  the  last  Variation  and  leads  to  the 
Coda  which  is  brilliant." 

lulia  Smith,  in  "Aaron  Copland,  His  Work  and 
Contribution  to  American  Music,"  writes: 

"The  Piano  Variations  differs  from  the  other 
works  of  this  period  and  is  unique  because  of  its 
'sharper'  dissonances;  these  are  achieved  through  a 
combination  of  'serial'  principles  in  conjunction  with 
polytonal  relationships.  By  means  of  the  device 
of  pointillism,  tonal  heights  and  depths  are  sculp- 
tured in  terms  of  a  texture  that  is  sparse,  trans- 
parent,  economical,  but  sufficient. 

"While,  within  itself,  the  Piano  Variations  is 
significant  and  beautiful,  it  is  even  more  remark- 
able in  relation  to  the  works  that  follow  for,  in 
writing  it,  Copland  achieved  a  clarity  of  texture 
and  a  transparency  of  sound  that  were  to  become 
characteristic  of  his  style  from  that  time  on.  This 
newly  won  clarity  and  transparency  were  to  be 
demonstrated  in  the  orchestral  works  soon  to 
follow." 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of 
1884;  the  remaining  two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Sym- 
phony had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen,  October  25, 
1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 
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the  greatest  operatic 
singers  of  our  time  are  on 
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"Lovely  to  look  at  and  lcvelier  to 
hear"  was  the  verdict  of  New  York's 
major  critics  when  Hilde  Gueden  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Since  then  she  has 
consolidated  her  position  bj 
repeated  triumphs  both  here  and 
abroad.  In  doing  so,  she  has  fully  lived 
up  to  the  high  expectations  of 
London  ffrr  long-playing 
records,  for  she,  like  many  oi  the 
finest  musicians  of  our  time  has  been  a 
feature  attraction  of  our  catalogue 
since  its  earliest  days. 

Complete  Opera  Recordings 

DIE  FLEDERMAUS  .  .  .  (A-4207) 
DIE  MEISTERSINGER  .  .  .  (A-4601) 
RIGOLETTO.  .  .(A-4313) 
DON  GIOVANNI  .  .  .  (A-4406) 
L'ELISIR  D'AMORE..  . (A-4321) 
LA  BOHEME  .  .  .  (A-4209) 
DER  ROSENKAVALIER  .  .  .  (A-4404) 
DIE  ZAUBERFLOTE  .  .  .  (A-4319) 
LE  NOZZE  DI  FIGARO  .  .  .  (A-4407) 
* ARABELLA.  .  .  (A-4412) 

Opera  Highlight  Recordings 

DIE  FLEDERMAUS  .  .  .  (5023) 
LA  BOHEME  .  .  .  (5076) 
*RIGOLETTO  .  .  .  (5342) 

Solo  Recordings 

Hilde  Gueden  Sings  Arias  from 

Italian  Operas. . .  (5192) 
Hilde  Gueden  Sings  Mozart  Arias 

. .  .  (5254) 
Hilde  Gueden  Sings  Richard  Strauss 
Lieder  .  . .  (5270) 

Memories  of  the  Vienna  Theatre  — Vol.  1  (5360) 
Memories  of  the  Vienna  Theatre  — Vol.  2  (5362) 
Waltzes  of  Noel  Coward  and  Ivor  Novello  (5370) 
'Forthcoming  New  Issue 
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Portativ   division   of  an   organ   built 
for  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 
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SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

MASS. 


High  MeMti 


With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the 
best  in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy 
outstanding  concerts  in  your  home  regularly. 
With  the  extra  advantage  of  being  able  to  plan 
musical  programs  that  precisely  match  your 
mood! 

HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  com- 
plete record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus 
tested-in-the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  .  .  . 
and  articles  by  and  about  well-known  musical 
personalities. 

See  for  yourself  why  HIGH  FIDELITY 
is  America's  most  popular  home-lis- 
tener magazine.  Buy  the  current  issue 
at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  .  .  . 

...  or  get  the  next  three  issues  by  pinning  $1 
to  this  ad,  and  mailing  it  with  your  name  and 
address  to:  HIGH  FIDELITY,  8240  Publishing 
House,   Great  Harrington,  Mass. 


When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of 
September  1885,  Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as  he  dared  for 
news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer. 
He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might 
be  a  quartet.  '  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  accord- 
ing to  Kalbeck' s  account  in  his  biography,  T  have 
not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a 
few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you 
would  like  to  hear  them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I 
went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he  protested,  'let  it 
alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi.'  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second 
piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an  important  orchestral 
work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar 
evening  —  a  musical  gathering  in  the  piano  ware- 
rooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found  Hans- 
lick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played, 
Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned  the  manuscript  pages. 
Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read  from  the 
score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before 
at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet 
it  was  quite  different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro, 
one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  foursquare  and 
concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for 
one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a 
Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  important  enough  to  raise  my 
voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends  of 
the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expres- 
sion of  approval;  Briill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidg- 
eted about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made 
no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break 
the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out, 
'Na,  denn  mann  welter !'  —  the  sign  to  continue: 
whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he 
felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave 
me  the  impression  of  two  people  pummelling  each 
other  in  a  frightful  argument.'  Everyone  laughed, 
and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange-sound- 
ing, melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably, 
but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring 
myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy 
banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to 
this  point,  found  the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily 
humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splendid  set  of  varia- 
tions which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel 
for  the  moment,  and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely 
with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms  the  next  day 
it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback 
by  this  reception  of  his  score.  '  'Naturally  I  noticed 
yesterday  that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I 
was  much  troubled.  If  people  like  Billroth,  Hans- 
lick, or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can 
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be  expected  to  like  it?'  'I  don't  know  what  Hanslick 
and  Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I 
haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only  know  that 
if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer 
of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid 
movements  together,  I  would  not  be  disturbed. 
If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo 
with  its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second 
thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket,  while 
the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  move- 
ments to  find  more  suitable  companions.'  "  Kalbeck 
was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing  so  far 
with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received 
this  judgment  meekly,  only  protesting  that  the 
piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  key- 
board, and  that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  else- 
where had  made  use  of  a  variation  finale.  It  was 
plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided, 
however,  after  a  long  conservation,  that  having 
gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a 
rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be 
hoped  to  give  a  more  plausible  account  of  the 
symphony  and  even  to  give  the  "nasty-scherzo"  a 
presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was 
more  encouraging.  He  wrote  after  the  first  rehear- 
sal: "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite  original, 
individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength 
from  start  to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  dis- 
counted this  as  a  personally  biased  opinion,  as  he 
certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann 
and  Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their 
words  against  the  chilling  skepticism  of  his  male 
cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first 
performances  with  a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity 
which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer  was 
perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony 
was  praised  —  with  reservations.  It  was  actually 
warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where  there  was  a 
performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18, 
1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first 
heard  by  the  Philarmonic  under  Richter,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  it  was  different.  "Though  the  symphony 
was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile 
section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of 
the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  man- 
ner as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of 
which  had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a 
first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  Symphony 
in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major 
symphonies ! ) .  Even  in  Meiningen,  where  the  com- 
poser conducted  the  Symphony  with  Biilow's  or- 
chestra, the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and 
repetition   to   disclose   its   great  qualities. 
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Saturday  Evening,  July  19 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

A  German  Requiem,  for  Solo  Voices, 
Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  Op.  45 

Ein  Deutsches  Requiem  was  first  performed  as  a  complete 
work  at  the  Cathedral  in  Bremen,  April  10,  1868.  The 
text  was  chosen  by  the  composer  from  various  parts  of  the 
Lutheran  Bible. 

Brahms  was  thirty-three  when  he  completed  his 
German  Requiem  —  an  earnest  young  composer, 
who,  though  loudly  championed  in  certain  quarters, 
had  as  yet  acquired  neither  a  beard  nor  general  fame. 
But  it  did  not  take  Germany,  land  of  Singing  Socie- 
ties, long  to  find  out  that  he  had  produced  a  splen- 
did score,  which  made  a  profound  impression  and 
soon  went  the  rounds  of  German-speaking  towns. 

Here  was  another  case  of  complete  achievement 
of  a  medium,  matched  with  that  reflective,  inward 
mood  which  showed  Brahms'  stiller  pools  to  be  his 
deepest.  Some  have  tried  to  prove,  by  the  date  of 
its  composition,  that  Brahms  was  moved  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  others  that  Robert  Schumann's  death, 
which  certainly  profoundly  affected  him,  was  the 
motive  cause.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  personal  music, 
transcending  ritual  and  sect,  albeit  so  thoroughgoing 
a  North  German  as  Brahms  could  scarcely  have  com- 
posed religious  music  entirely  free  of  Protestant  im- 
plications. The  century  shows  no  great  choral  work 
so  innocent  of  the  sensational.  The  prevailing  mood 
is  gently  elegiac,  with  a  quiet  but  entirely  convinc- 
ing affirmation  of  faith. 

I. 

Chorus:  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  have  comfort.  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  joy.  Who  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  and  beareth 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  return  with  rejoicing, 
and  bring  his  sheaves  with  him.  Blessed  are  they 
that    mourn    for    they    shall   have    comfort. 

II. 

Chorus:  Behold,  all  flesh  is  as  the  grass,  and  all 
the  goodliness  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  grass:  For 
lo,  the  grass  with'reth,  and  the  flower  thereof  decay- 
eth.  Now,  therefore,  be  patient,  0  my  brethren, 
unto  the  coming  of  Christ.  See  how  the  husband- 
man waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and 
hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain.    So  be  ye  patient. 

Behold,  all  flesh  is  as  the  grass,  and  all  the  good- 
liness of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  the  grass;  For  lo,  the 
grass  with'reth,  and  the  flower  thereof  decayeth. 
Albeit  the  Lord's  word  endureth  forevermore. 

The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  again,  and 
come  rejoicing  unto  Zion;  joy  everlasting  shall  be 
upon  their  heads;  joy  and  gladness  —  these  shall  be 
their  portion,  and  tears  and  sighing  shall  flee  from 
them. 


Saturday  Evening,   July    19,   at   8:30 


MUSIC  SHED 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


In  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 


Brahms 


A  German  Requiem,  for  Solo  Voices,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Op.  45 
I.    Chorus 
II.    Chorus 
III.    Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus 


INTERMISSION 

IV.  Chorus 

V.  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus 

VI.  Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus 

VII.  Chorus 

Hilde  Gueden,  Soprano  Donald  Gramm,  Baritone 

Festival  Chorus 
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Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus:  Lord,  make  me 
to  know  the  measure  of  my  days  on  earth,  to  con- 
sider my  frailty,  that  I  must  perish.  Surely,  all  my 
days  here  are  as  an  handbreadth  to  Thee,  and  my 
lifetime  is  as  naught  to  Thee. 

Solo:  Verily,  mankind  walketh  in  a  vain  show, 
and  their  best  state  is  vanity.  Man  passeth  away 
like  a  shadow,  he  is  disquieted  in  vain,  he  heapeth  up 
riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them. 

Chorus:  Verily,  mankind  walketh  in  a  vain 
show,  and  their  best  state  is  vanity. 

Solo:  Now,  Lord,  0,  what  do  I  wait  for? 

Chorus:  Now,  Lord,  what  do  I  wait  for?  My 
hope  is  in  Thee.  But  the  righteous  souls  are  in  the 
hand  of  God,  nor  pain  nor  grief  shall  nigh  them 
come. 

IV. 

Chorus:  How  lovely  is  Thy  dwelling-place,  0 
Lord  of  Hosts!  For  my  soul,  it  longeth,  yea,  faint- 
eth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my  soul  and  body 
crieth  out,  for  the  living  God.  Blest  are  they  that 
dwell  within  Thy  house;  they  praise  Thy  name  ever- 
more.    How   lovely    is    Thy    dwelling-place. 

V. 

Soprano  Solo:  Ye  now  are  sorrowful,  howbeit, 
ye  shall  again  behold  me,  and  your  heart  shall  be 
joyful,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

Chorus:  Yea,  I  will  comfort  you,  as  one  whom 
his  own  mother  comforteth. 

Solo:  Look  upon  me;  ye  know  that  for  a  little 
time  labor  and  sorrow  were  mine,  but  at  the  last  I 
have  found  comfort. 

Chorus:  Yea,  I  will  comfort  you. 

VI. 

Chorus:  Here  on  earth  have  we  no  continuing 
place,  howbeit,  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus:  Lo,  I  unfold  unto 
you  a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep  when  He 
cometh,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet. 

For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed. 

Solo:  Then  what  of  old  was  written,  the  same 
shall  be  brought  to  pass. 

Chorus:  For  death  shall  be  swallowed  in  victory, 
yea  in  victory!  Grave,  where  is  thy  triumph? 
Death,  0  where  is  thy  sting? 

Worthy  art  Thou  to  be  praised,  Lord  of  honor 
and  might,  for  Thou  hast  earth  and  heaven  created, 
and  for  Thy  good  pleasure  all  things  have  their 
being  and  were  created. 
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VII. 

Chorus:  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  follow 
after  them. 


<»•♦■ 


Pierre  Monteux 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875. 
He  began  his  career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and 
the  Concerts  Colonne.  From  1912  he  conducted 
Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music  as  Stra- 
vinsky's Petrouchka,  La  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Le  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He 
toured  the  United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17. 
He  conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts 
Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became  conductor  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de 
Paris.  He  became  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra 
in  1935,  a  position  from  which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr. 
Monteux  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra January,  1951,  and  has  conducted  each  season 
since,  in  Boston,  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  shared  with  Dr. 
Munch  the  concerts  of  the  European  tour  in  May,  1952, 
the  transcontinental  tour  in  May,  1953,  and  the  European 
tour  of  1956.  He  has  conducted  notable  performances  as 
guest  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


■♦•» 


Sunday  Afternoon,  July  20 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  Janu- 
ary 4,  1881,  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 

Brahm's  two  overtures,  the  Akademische  Fest- 
Ouvertiire  and  the  Tragische  Ouvertiire,  were  com- 
posed in  one  summer  —  in  1880  at  Bad  Ischl. 
It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort, 
and  although  he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an 
abundance  of  rainy  weather,  its  charms  drew  him 
again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must  give  high 
praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880, 
"and  although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing 

—  the  fact  that  half  Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be 
quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not  dislike  it." 
Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the 
gathering  point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies 
from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends  of  course  would 
scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in 
country  walks,  partly  in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day 
he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of  companionship 

—  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black 
cigars  and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was 
a    sturdy    walker),    or    of   music-making   together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Betty  Bunce  and  Louis  Snyder 

present 
Week  of 

June  30    "SEPARATE   TABLES" 

July  7    "THE  MATCHMAKER" 

July  14  "THE  COCKTAIL  PARTY" 

July  21     "THE  MOUSETRAP" 

July  28    "NOAH" 

Aug.  4 "THE  CONSTANT  WIFE" 

Aug.  11    "THE  STAR  WAGON" 

Aug.  18  "VISIT  TO  A  SMALL  PLANET" 

Final  week  of  August  25  —  to  be  announced. 

S.  WESLEY  McKEE  directs  the  Playhouse 
Resident  Company  and  distinguished  guest  stars. 


Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45  —  $3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.    Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2:30 
—  $2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,   Stockbridge  460 


Closest  To  Tanglewood 

•Une  ^jrive  rseadonJ 
STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE 

A  gathering  place  for  arbiters  of  old  wine, 
fine  beef,  good  malt,  and  aged  cheese. 

Featuring: 

©  CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAKS, 
SHISH  KA-BOB,  CHICKEN 

•  HALF  POUND  HAMBURGERS 

•  30  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  BEER 

•  30  KINDS  OF  IMPORTED  CHEESE 


Outdoor  Dining  and  Dancing  in  the 
Five  Reasons  Courtyard 


on  the  grounds  of  Avaloch 
Just  across  the  Road  from  the  Festival 
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MANHATTAN 

School    of     rvludic 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 
leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes 

Raphael  Bronstein 

John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO   GlANNINI 

Herta  Glaz 

Robert  Goldsand 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 
William  Lincer 

*Yehudi  Menuhin 

Howard  Murphy 

Jonel  Perlea 

Rudolf  Petrak 

Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to : 

REGISTRAR 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 

238  East  105  St.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


The  School  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 

*  School  year  1959-1960 


Brahms,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy,  the  composer  responded  in  kind, 
and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort 
are  not  to  be  unduly  hastened  when  artistic  good 
faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical  world  are 
considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  an- 
other "Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if 
Heuberger  is  not  mistaken.  The  performance  came 
the  following  January,  when  Brahms  conducted 
it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members 
of  the  philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks, 
persumably   gowned,    in   the  front   rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his 
overture  were  quite  innocent  of  such  "academic" 
formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern  table,  the  faculty 
forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into  Ger- 
man college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended 
a  university  he  had  tasted  something  of  this  life 
at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man,  he  visited 
with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University. 
Brahms  did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the 
Kneipe,  inspired  by  good  company  and  good  beer. 
Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor,  inevitably 
interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them. 
Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus  is  first 
given  out  by  the  trumpets.  Der  Landesvater  (Wort, 
ich  sing  das  Lied  der  Lieder)  is  used  rhythmically, 
delightfully  developed.  The  Fuchslied  or  Freshman's 
Song  (Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh'J  is  the  choice 
of  the  unbuttoned  Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educa- 
tional solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  introduced 
by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck 
that  he  had  composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on 
students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  Kalbeck  inquired 
jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song." 
"Oh,  yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck, 
taken  aback,  protested  that  he  could  not  imagine 
any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is 
wholly  unnecessary."  Brahmsian  horseplay  does 
not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities  are 
saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally 
intones  the  hearty  college  hymn,  Gaudeamus  Igitur. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1,  in 
D  minor,  Op.  15 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

Brahms  composed  his  First  Concerto  through  the  years 
1854  -  58.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  Hanover,  January 
22,  1859,  with  Joachim  conducting,   and  the  composer  as 

soloist. 

It  must  have  been  with  an  ever-present  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  things  expected  of  him  that  the 
youthful  Johannes  Brahms  labored  upon  his  first 
venture  into  the  orchestral  field.  The  Brahms 
whom  Schumann  received  into  his  arms  and  publicly 
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named  the  torchbearer  of  the  symphonic  tradition 
was  an  obscure  youth  of  twenty,  and  far  from 
ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy 
which,  under  the  caption  "Neue  Bahne,"  Schumann 
proclaimed  on  October  23,  1853.  Coming  after  his 
ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  from  the  literary 
arena,  the  pronouncement  was  the  more  sensational. 
The  world,  which  has  always  contained  a  plentiful 
portion  of  skeptics,  was  told  that  one  had  come 
"who  should  reveal  his  mastery,  not  by  gradual 
development,  but  should  spring,  like  Minerva, 
fully  armed,  from  the  head  of  Jove.  And  now  he  has 
come,  the  young  creature  over  whose  cradle  the 
Graces  and  heroes  have  kept  watch.  His  name 
is  Johannes  Brahms."  Schumann  went  further,  and 
ventured  to  hope:  "If  he  would  only  point  his 
magic  wand  to  where  the  might  of  mass,  in  chorus 
and  orchestra,  lends  him  his  power,  yet  more 
wondrous  glimpses  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world 
of  the  spirit  await  us." 

The  Jove-born  hero  must  have  been  more  than 
a  little  appalled  when  this  lofty  obligation  was 
publicly  laid  upon  his  sturdy  but  inexperienced 
shoulders.  Schumann's  sanguine  predictions  had 
been  built  upon  nothing  more  tangible  than  a  port- 
folio of  piano  pieces  in  manuscript.  But  the  young 
pianist  from  Hamburg  had  always  a  stout  heart. 
Indeed,  he  had  in  mind  a  symphony,  and  probably 
a  sketch  or  two  in  his  portfolio.  Characteristically, 
Brahms  proceeded  with  infinite  care  and  labor, 
fully  aware  that  the  domain  Schumann  had  pointed 
out  as  his  inheritance  was  mighty  in  precedent, 
sacred  in  tradition.  He  was  determined  to  do  full 
justice  to  himself,  his  score,  and  the  expectations 
of  his  kindly  prophet. 

Brahms  would  never  have  achieved  his  first 
Herculean  labor  —  the  labor  which  at  last  pro- 
duced the  D  minor  piano  concerto  —  if  he  had 
not  been  armed  with  an  indispensable  weapon 
which  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  through 
life  — ■  rigorous  self-criticism.  So,  when  in  1854  he 
was  ready  to  show  three  sketched  movements  of 
a  symphony  (the  first  even  orchestrated)  to  Clara 
Schumann  and  others  of  his  friendly  advisers, 
probably  not  one  of  them  was  more  aware  than 
the  composer  that  all  was  not  yet  well.  He  had 
cast  his  score  into  a  transcription  for  two  pianos, 
for  ready  assimilation,  and  frequently  played  it 
over  with  Clara  Schumann  or  Julius  Grimm.  In 
this  guise,  the  traits  of  the  originally  pianistic 
Brahms  apparently  asserted  themselves.  He  seemed 
to  be  tending  toward  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes, 
and  yet  the  work  was  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
two  instruments,  as  Grimm  frequently  pointed  out. 
"Johannes,  however,  had  quite  convinced  him- 
self," so  relates  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and 
biographer,  "that  he  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  writing 
of  a  symphony,  and  it  occurred  to  Grimm  that 
the  music  might  be  rearranged  as  a  piano  con- 
certo.   This  proposal  was  entertained  by  Brahms, 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Symphonies 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-1923 

(with  Schubert,  Symphony  No.  8) 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-1997 

BERLIOZ 

Damnation  of  Faust  LM-6114 

(complete  with  chorus  and  soloists) 

Romeo  and  Juliet  LM-6011 

(complete  with  chorus  and  soloists) 

Symphonie  Fantastique  LM-1900 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2097 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-1959 

(with  Tragic  Overture) 

FRANCK 

Symphony  in  D  LM-2131 

HONEGGER 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-1868 

(with  Menotti,  Violin  Concerto — 
Spivakovsky) 

PISTON 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-2083 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-9032 

Symphony  No.  8  ("Unfinished")  LM-1923 

(with  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  5) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  4 


LM-1953 


A  complete  listing  of  Boston  Symphony  and  Pops 
Recordings  is  available  on  request  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Store. 

The  Music  Store  will  supply  recordings  of  the  works 
played  at  the  Festival  either  from  their  stock  or  by  a  special 
mail  order  service. 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

For  the  second  year  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of 
Chicago,  Paul  Fromm,  President,  will  sponsor  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  study  and  performance  of  contem- 
porary music  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tangle- 
wood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  The  program  will  again 
be  supervised  by  the  staff  of  the  Composition  Depart- 
ment of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  Aaron  Cop- 
land, and  will  benefit  both  composers  and  performers. 
The  work  in  contemporary  music  at  Tanglewood  under- 
taken by  the  Fromm  Foundation  in  furtherance  of  its 
aims  is  described  by  Mr.  Fromm  as  follows:  "Wishing 
to  bring  the  living  flow  of  musical  creation  closer  to  the 
public,  the  Foundation  aims  to  return  initiative  to  the 
composer  to  strengthen  this  most  vital  source  of  a 
healthy  musical  culture  composition." 

The  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music,  a  series  of 
six  lectures  on  Friday  afternoons  at  3:15,  will  this 
season  be  devoted  to  eight  American  composers.  An 
unusual  feature  of  these  lectures  is  that  the  composers 
themselves  will  in  most  cases  discuss  their  own  music. 
The  discussions  will  be  followed  by  performances  of 
music  by  Fromm  Fellowship  players  and  the  schedule 
of  lectures  includes:  Charles  Ives,  presented  by  John 
Kirkpatrick  (July  4);  Roger  Sessions,  presented  by 
Roger  Sessions  (July  11);  Elliott  Carter  and  Millon 
Babbitt  presented  by  Milton  Babbitt  (July  18) ;  Marc 
Blitzstein    presented   by   Marc   Blitzstein    (July   25); 


Leon  Kirchner  and  Lukas  Foss,  presented  by  Lukas 
Foss  (August  1);  and  Aaron  Copland  presented  by 
Aaron  Copland  (August  8). 

A  series  of  three  lectures  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
at  3:15  entitled  New  Aspects  will  feature  New  Music 
from  Europe,  presented  by  Milton  Babbitt  (July  9); 
New  Music  from  South  America,  presented  by  Aaron 
Copland  (July  23);  New  Music  in  the  United  States, 
presented  by  Lukas  Foss  (August  6).  Musical  illustra- 
tions will  again  be  supplied  by  the  Fromm  Fellows. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  all  these  events. 


Exhibition 


Woodcuts,  pastels  and  drawings,  now  on  view  in  the 
glassed  reception  room,  are  by  Ralph  Berkowitz. 
Mr.  Berkowitz,  Dean  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
was  formerly  the  Executive  Assistant  to  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  at  Tanglewood.  For  years  he  has  toured  as 
pianist  with  Gregor  Piatjgorsky. 

There  is  also  an  exhibition  of  sculpture  by  Elizabeth 
MacLean  Smith  of  Boston.  She  was  instructor  for 
twelve  years  in  the  Boston  Museum  School,  and  is  now 
connected  with  The  Little  Studio  in  Boston. 


The    sculpture    in    the    Hemlock   Gardens    is    by    Homer 
Gunn.    The  photograph  on  the  title  page  is  by  Minot  Beale. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Distinctive  Gifts 

for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  Early  American  Furniture, 
lamps,  lighting  fixtures,  china,  glass,  exciting  imports 
and  decorative  accessories.  Remember,  you  haven't 
seen  the  Berkshires  if  you  haven't  seen  Jenifer  House- 
Don't  miss  Seth  &  Jed's  nostalgia-filled  country  store. 


WINNER  OF 
GIFT  &  ART  BUYER'S 
SHOP  OF   THE 
YEAR   AWARD! 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road 
Route  7,   1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 

Telephone-   Gt.  Barr    1500   Open  every  day 
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who  accepted  the  first  and  second  movements  as 
suitable  in  essentials  for  this  form.  The  change 
of  structure  involved  in  the  plan,  however,  proved 
far  from  easy  of  successful  accomplishment,  and 
occupied  much  of  the  composer's  time  during  two 
years."  The  advice  of  his  friend  Joachim,  who 
knew  a  thing  or  two  about  concertos,  was  often 
sought  by  Brahms.  The  original  third  movement 
of  the  projected  symphony,  having  no  place  in  a 
concerto,  was  laid  aside  and  eventually  used  as  the 
number  "Behold  all  flesh,"  in  the  German  Requiem. 
The  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  which  emerged 
in  1858  after  these  transformations,  has  every  mark 
of  the  organism  which  is  held  aloft  by  a  Hercu- 
lean arm,  through  ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  to 
final   heroic   metamorphosis. 

No  more  masterful  score  has  come  from  a  com- 
parative novice  in  the  symphonic  and  in  the  con- 
certo field.  The  wilful  composer  conquers  both 
media,  welds  them  into  one  close-wrought  texture. 
The  piano  speaks  with  a  true  orchestral  voice  — 
is  identified  rather  than  contrasted  with  the  "tutti." 
Gone  is  the  easy  give  and  take  of  Mozart's  con- 
certos, the  pearly  cascades  of  piano  virtuosity  which 
Liszt  had  provided.  Even  the  Beethoven  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Concertos,  in  the  slow  movements 
of  which  piano  and  orchestra  exchange  comments 
in  a  thoughtful  dialogue,  was  superseded,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  organic  integration.  "A  symphony 
with  piano  obligato,"  Biilow  called  it  —  an  axiom 
not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  a  concerto,  formally 
speaking,  it  remained. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  this  bulky  and  for- 
midable work  should  have  repelled  and  antag- 
onized many  of  its  first  hearers.  Even  the  devoted 
Clara  Schumann  was  compelled  to  admit  a  cer- 
tain perplexity  about  the  rugged  and  powerful  first 
movement.  "Strangely  enough,"  she  wrote  her 
young  friend,  "I  understand  why  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  concerto  still  troubles  you;  it  is  so 
wonderful  in  detail,  and  yet  the  whole  is  not  yet 
vivifying,  though  it  inspires  enthusiasm.  But  what 
is  the  reason  of  this?  I  cannot  make  it  out."  The 
composer  must  have  been  taken  aback  by  the 
cool  initial  reception  of  the  concerto  at  Hanover, 
where  he  appeared  as  pianist  under  Joachim's 
direction,    in    1859. 

He  could  hardly  have  expected  a  better  fate  when 
it  was  performed  at  Leipzig  five  days  later,  again 
with  the  composer  as  pianist,  in  the  sacrosanct 
atmosphere  of  the  Gewandhaus,  where  the  well- 
groomed  measures  of  the  late  Mendelssohn  were 
still  held  inviolate.  The  audience  was  duly  frigid. 
The  first  and  second  movements  were  received 
in  ominous  silence,  and  when  at  the  conclusion  two 
or  three  attempted  to  applaud  they  were  promptly 
hissed  down.  When  various  Leipzig  musicians 
pointedly  refrained  from  so  much  as  mentioning 
his  new  concerto  to  Brahms,  it  appeared  that 
musical    factionism    was    mustering    a    determined 
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For  a  Unique  Vacation... 

UILGWU's  famous 
NITY 
OUSE 

in  the  Poconos 


Thousand -acre  woodland  paradise 

. . .  3-mile  private  lake  . . .  luxurious  comfort . . . 
tempting  cuisine... free  day  camp  for  children. 

Broadway  comes  to   the   Poconos: 

New  ultra  modern,  air-cooled  theatre  brings 
you  new  entertainment  thrills. 

You  get  more  for  your  money:  Unity 
House  is  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  the 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORK- 
ERS' UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short  run 
from  N.  Y.  or  Phila.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broad- 
way, CO  5-7000;  Phila.  Office,  929  North  Broad 
St.,  ST  7-1004.  Write  or  phone  for  free  booklet. 
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All  You  Can  Eat 
only  $2-95 


Be  sure  and  make  reservations  for  our  famous 

-SATURDAY  NIGHT 

RGASB0RD 

Enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED: 

TOWNE  ROOM:  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with 
—  just  a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner. 

WENDELL  LOUNGE:  Music  nightly  in  gay. 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  re- 
laxation. 

CUP  'N'  SAUCER:  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  com- 
plete dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget. 
Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  spe- 
cialties.   7  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

NEWLY  DECORATED:  Function  Rooms  for 
All  Occasions. 

Formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
PITTSFIELD,   MASS. 

Phone 
Pittsfield  —  the  Convention  City  of  Western  Mass.        Hillcrest  5-4511 
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Now  you  can  play  Stereo-Records  on  the 

FABULOUS  NEW 


FISHER 


"EXECUTIVE  II" 

Stereo  Phonograph;  FM-AM  Radio; 
Tape  Recorder  and  Stereo  Tape  Reproducer 

The  world's  only  Stereophonic  Phonograph  with  a 

MAGNETIC  STEREO  CARTRIDGE 


FEATURING  STEREOTWIN   MAGNETIC  CARTRIDGE 

Now  you  can  play  Stereo-Records— the  world's 
only  stereophonic  radio-phonograph,  with  a 
Magnetic  STEREO  CARTRIDGE.  Only  the 
Fisher  is  equipped  with  a  magnetic  stereophonic 
cartridge  for  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
recordings.  The  superiority  of  this  cartridge 
over  ordinary  crystal  stereo  cartridges  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  music  you  had  not  expected  to 
hear  for  years  to  come  can  be  yours  today. 
In  addition  to  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
records,  the  Fisher  Executive  II  also  has  facili- 
ties for  stereophonic  tapes,  monaural  records, 
monaural  tapes  and  the  reception  of  AM-FM 
broadcasts.  Also  records  monaurally. 

FEATURES:  2  17-watt  amplifiers  -  8  speakers 
—  automatic  program  clock  —  powerful  Fisher 
AM-FM  Radio  —  dynamic  professional-type 
microphone.  1695.00.  Fisher  instruments  may 
be  purchased  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Come  in  and  ask  to  hear  a  demonstration  of 
"Stereo"  by  FISHER. 

450  MADISON  AVENUE  at  SOTH  STREET,  N.  V. 

150  EAST  42ND  STREET  (New  Socony  Bldg  ).   N.  Y.I 

975  MADISON  AVE.  AT  76TH  ST.  (Hotel  Carlyle)    N.  Y.  1    PLA2A  3-0180 

795   MADISON   AVENUE   AT   67TH   STREET.    N.   Y.  ' 

228    EAST   POST   ROAD.  WHITE    PLAINS     •     WHITE    PLAINS  8  5050 
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front  against  him.  Ferdinand  David  alone  among 
his  acquaintances  spoke  to  him  openly  and  warmly 
of  the  work.  The  critic  of  the  Signale  gave  the 
piece  hard  words,  and  spoke  of  it  as  "born  to  the 
grave."  Only  the  Neue  Zeitschrift*  considered  it 
its  duty  "to  insist  upon  the  admirable  sides  of  the 
work,  and  to  protest  against  the  not  very  estimable 
manner  in  which  judgment  has  been  passed  on  it." 
Brahms  reported  these  dismal  results  in  a  letter 
to  Joachim,  describing  the  event  as  "a  brilliant 
and  decided  failure."  That  his  beloved  score,  the 
result  of  years  of  struggle,  had  been  received  with 
the  silence  of  unconcealed  dislike,  must  surely  have 
wounded  him.  But  the  doughty-spirited  Brahms 
was  far  from  crushed.  "I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  me,"  he  wrote.  "In 
spite  of  all  this  the  concerto  will  please  some  day 
when  I  have  improved  its  construction.  It  makes 
one  pull  one's  thoughts  together  and  raise  one's 
spirit." 

The  concerto  made  its  way,  though  not  too 
rapidly,  into  public  favor.  The  composer  played 
it  with  success  in  his  native  Hamburg,  two  months 
later.  After  its  publication,  in  1861,  he  played  it 
in  Carlsruhe,  Oldenburg,  Vienna,  Bremen,  Munich, 
Utrecht,  Wiesbaden.  When  Clara  Schumann  played 
it  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  a  slight  thaw  was  observable. 
But  a  performance  of  January  31,  1895,  showed 
a  complete  transformation  in  the  Leipzig  point  of 
view.  Brahms,  then  much  venerated,  was  making 
his  final  public  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus. 
He  conducted  while  Eugen  d'Albert  played  the 
two  piano  concertos.  Leipzig  took  this  substantial 
musical  fare  with  every  sign  of  enjoyment. 

"Petrouchka,"  A  Burlesque  in 
Four  Scenes 
Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 

The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tab- 
leaux," scenario  by  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois, 
was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris,  June  13,  1911, 
by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

Portions  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene 
(the  domain  of  the  puppet  Moor),  and  the  final 
tragedy  of  Petrouchka  at  the  very  end,  are  usually 
omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  per- 
formance will  include  the  entire  score.  As  indicated 
in  the  full  score,  the  scenes  are  as  follows: 

Scene  I.    Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing 
by  —  An  old  man  on  a  platform  engages  the  crowd 
—  An  organ  grinder  appears  with  a  dancer  —  He 


*  Then  no  longer  Schumann's  organ. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Will  take  place   on  Thursday,   August   7. 
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Sunday  Afternoon,   July   20,   at   2:30 


MUSIC  SHED 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

I.    Maestoso 
II.    Adagio 
III.    Rondo:  Allegro  non  troppo 

Soloist:  Leon  Fleisher 

Mr.  Fleisher  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 
INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Petrouchka,"  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide 

At  Petrouchka's 

At  the  Moor's 

People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide   (towards  evening) 

Piano  Solo:  Bernard  zighera 

BALDWIN        PIANO  RCAVICTORRECORDS 
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Jn  the  J5erl{shirerHills  at  Stockf>ridqe 


The-Red  Lionlnn 


The  Distinguished  .  .  . 

RED  LION  INN 

Two  lounges  for  enjoyable  refresh- 
ment. Finest  food  in  the  Berkshires. 
Please   make   reservations. 

STOCKBRIDGE  Phone  46 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  -  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


W-i 


'cuM 


A  Complete   Vacation  Resort 

Poolside  Coffee  Shop  for  Snacks  or  After 
Concert  Rendezvous.  Public  Dining  on 
Screened  Porch  or  Main  Dining  Room. 
Day  or  Evening  Guest  Privileges.  Luxurious  Garden  Wall  Enclosed 
Swimming  Pool,  Art  Workshop,  Painting,  Ceramics,  Photography. 
Directed  by  Anthony  Toney. 

DINERS  CLUB  — GOURMET  TEL  LENOX  367 


CHANTERWO OD 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.    Off  Route  20  in  E.  Lee.    Informal,   unique! 

Reservations   Necessary.         Box   10.         Tel.:  Lee   585 


EASTOVER 


For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking  come  to  Eastover,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  resorts.  Full 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Box  T,  Lenox,  Mass. 


CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

342  North  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SPECIALIZED  CANTONESE  COOKING 

served  from 

11.00  A.M.  to  12  P.M. 

Saturdays  from  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

AIR  CONDITIONED 
Tel.    9230  Orders   put   up   to  take  out 


Sanctuary  Barn   Restaurant 

Pleasant  Valley   Sanctuary 

Lenox 


Luncheon,  and  Afternoon  Tea  —  12  to  5:30 

Buffet  —  Saturday  Nights  —  6  to  9 

Homemade  Bread,  Cakes,  and  Pies 

Tel.  320M 


begins  to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking  the 
beat  with  a  triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while  con- 
tinuing to  turn  his  handle,  plays  a  cornet  —  At  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stage  a  music  box  begins  and 
another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The  old 
man  resumes  —  A  merrymaking  crowd  passes  — 
Two  drummers  draw  attention  to  the  little  theatre 

—  The  old  showman  appears  before  it  and  plays 
his  flute  —  The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn 
and  the  crowd  perceives  three  puppets :  Petrouchka, 
a  Moor,  and  a  Ballerina  —  The  showman's  flute 
gives  them  life  —  Russian  Dance  —  All  three  begin 
to  dance,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

Scene  II.  "Chez  Petrouchka."  The  door  of  Pet- 
rouchka's  room  opens  suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him 
on  stage;  Petrouchka  falls  and  the  door  slams  — 
Maledictions  of  Petrouchka  —  The  Ballerina  enters 

—  Despair  of  Petrouchka. 

Scene  III.    "Chez  le  Maure"   The  Moor  dances 

—  Dance  of  the  Ballerina  (Cornet  in  her  hand)  — 
Waltz  (the  Ballerina  and  the  Moor)  — The  Moor 
and  the  Ballerina  listen  —  Petrouchka  appears  — 
Quarrel  of  the  Moor  and  Petrouchka;  the  Ballerina 
disappears  —  The  Moor  pushes  Petrouchka  out. 

Scene  IV.  Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse 
(vers  le  soir). 

Nurses'  Dance  —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  — 
The  crowd  separates  —  The  peasant  plays  the  chal- 
umeau  and  the  bear  walks  on  his  hind  legs  — 
There  appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two 
gypsies  —  He  tosses  bank  notes  among  the  crowd 

—  The  gypsies  dance  while  he  plays  the  accordion 

—  Dance  of  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  nurses 
dance  with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  mas- 
queraders  —  A  masker  dressed  as  a  devil  incites 
the  crowd  to  fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of  maskers 
dressed  as  goat  and  pig — -The  crowd  joins  the 
maskers  —  The  dance  is  interrupted  —  Petrouchka 
comes  out  from  the  booth  pursued  by  the  Moor  while 
the  Ballerina  tries  to  hold  him  back — The  Moor 
strikes  him  with  his  sword  and  Petrouchka  falls, 
his  head  broken  —  he  moans  and  dies  —  The 
crowd  surrounds  him  —  The  policeman  is  sent  for 
to  find  the  Charlatan  —  The  Charlatan  arrives  and 
lifts  the  body  of  Petrouchka,  shaking  him  —  Alone 
on  the  stage  the  Charlatan  drags  the  body  towards 
the  booth  —  Above  the  booth  the  shade  of  Pet- 
rouchka appears,  threatening,  and  makes  a  long 
nose  at  the  Charlatan  —  The  Charlatan  drops  the 
puppet  in  terror  and  goes  out  quickly,  glancing 
behind  him. 
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En  trade 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  "CORNO  DI  BASSETTO" 

Jacques  de  Menasce,  who  possesses  a  straight  and 
honest  musician's  point  of  view,  has  been  aroused 
by  the  stated  opinion  of  W.  H.  Auden  that  George 
Bernard  Shaw  "was  the  best  music  critic  that  ever 
lived."  The  result  is  an  article  in  the  magazine 
High  Fidelity  for  October,  entitled  "Sour  Notes  on 
a  Basset  Horn."  "A  statement  of  this  kind  coming 
from  Mr.  Auden,"  writes  Mr.  de  Menasce,  "should 
be  taken  seriously;  although  it  is  gracefully  couched 
in  terms  of  surmise,  it  is  strong  enough  in  formu- 
lation to  assume  the  character  of  a  pronunciamento." 
Whereupon  Mr.  de  Menasce  proceeds  not  only  to 
take  Mr.  Auden  seriously,  but  to  take  Mr.  Shaw 
seriously.    The  result  is  interesting  and  provocative. 

No  doubt  Shaw  himself  wished  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. He  had  convictions  on  musical  matters  as 
strong  as  his  convictions  on  politics  or  the  stage, 
while  his  style  of  presenting  them  had  always  the 
palatability  of  wit.  Surely  the  ability  to  handle 
language  and  gain  a  large  reading  public  is  part  of 
being  a  critic  worth  talking  about.  Shaw  acquired 
such  an  audience  for  the  first  time  when  in  the  nine- 
ties he  became  a  music  critic  and  signed  himself 
"Corno  di  Bassetto."  He  was  not  laying  down  a 
musical  gospel  of  the  sort  to  be  embalmed  in  text- 
books. He  was  writing  entertaining  stuff  out  of  a 
genuine  love  of  music  and  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  it,  with  many  entertaining  excursions  along  the 
way.  It  is  a  point  that  what  he  wrote  sixty  odd 
years  ago  now  exists  between  covers  and  is  still  read. 

If  we  sift  his  musical  conclusions  from  the  reviews 
in  which  they  are  characteristically  set  forth  and 
examine  them  with  the  sober  judicious  eye  of  1958, 
they  will  not  all  stand  up.  Mr.  de  Menasce  quotes 
as  an  example  Shaw's  statement  that  "Carmen  is 
abysmally  inferior  to  Der  Freischiitz."  If  a  critic 
should  proclaim  Carmen  as  "superior  to  Der  Frei- 
schiitz" he  would  be  promptly  passed  by  for  sitting 
pedantically  on  what  is  obvious.  Shaw  did  not 
expect  his  remark  to  be  swallowed  whole.  He  was 
stressing  the  point,  in  his  own  way,  that  while  the 
English  public  listened  to  endless  Carmens  (he  be- 
trays elsewhere  an  enormous  respect  for  Carmen) 
they  had  been  deprived  for  years,  by  managerial 
unenterprise,  of  the  "freshness  and  charm,"  the  "un- 
affected sentiment  and  sincerity"  of  Weber's  opera. 

When  Shaw  went  to  Bayreuth  in  September,  1894, 
he  wrote  of  a  performance  of  Parsifal:  "The  bass 
howled,  the  tenor  bawled,  the  baritone  sang  flat, 
and  the  soprano,  when  she  condescended  to  sing  at 
all  did  not  merely  shout  her  words  but  screamed,  ex- 
cept in  one  unscreamable  song  of  Herzeleide's  death, 
in  which  she  subsided  into  commonplaceness."  He 
had  the  effrontery  to  seek  out  Hermann  Levi  after- 


Dining  For  Those  Who  Know 

LES    PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

SPECIALITIES 

Escargots    de    Bourgogne,    Grenouilles    Provengale,    Coq 

au  Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 
From   Tanglewood    (ONLY   9   MILES)    TO  ROUTE  41 

AND  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER  AND  SUPPER 

Weekly  5  P.M.  to  2  A.M.  Sunday  2  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 

Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:    CANAAN    2-2781  —  2-2441; 

Queechy    Lake,    Canaan,  N.    Y. 


the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX,  MASS.  Telephone  Lenox  510 

•  Sunday  Night  Buffet  •   Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 

•  Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 

•  Broiled  Live  Nova  Scqtia  Lobster  —  Friday  Special 

•  "Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails    Served    to   5:50    P.M.  50c  each 

•  Catering  Service  at  your  Home  —  School  or  Club 

•  Heated  Outdoor  Swimming    Pool   open   to   the   Public 

•  Spacious   Modern    Rooms  •    Free   Parking   Area 

•  Facilities  for  Meetings  and  Conventions 

George  A.  Turain  —  Owner,  Manager 


The  Auberge  Fougeres 

A  French  Country  Inn  at  Catamount,  on 

Route  23  between  Hillsdale,  N.Y.,  and 

South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Lodgings  -  Luncheons  -  Dinners 

Under  the  direction  of  Yves  Longhi 

For  Reservations 
Telephone:  Hillsdale  Fairview  5-7777 

PS.  Our  chef  is  from  Dijon 


ANTIQUES  SALE 

Three   days   only:   July   17,   18,   19 


ROBIN  HENDRICK 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUES  GALLERY 
STOCKBRmGE 


The  entire  collection  of  over  800  items 
will  be  sold  at  25%  off  list  price. 
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Your  year-round   vacationland 
Your  permanent  home 

The  Berkshire  Hills,  world-famous  resort  area, 
also  offers  a  superb  climate  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  No  other  area  is  so  rich  in  cultural  re- 
sources —  so  thoroughly  "livable."  World-re- 
nowned performers  delight  audiences  at  music 
and  dance  festivals  throughout  the  summer  .  .  . 
straw-hat  theatres  are  noted  for  their  fine  produc- 
tions .  .  .  winter  snowfalls  bring  skiers  and 
spectators  to  the  Berkshire  slopes  for  invigorat- 
ing outdoor  fun. 

Attractive  suburbs,  fine  schools,  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  growth  —  all  are  factors 
that  make  the  Berkshires  an  ideal  place  to  live, 
work  and  play. 

For  further  information  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

50  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


wards  and  express  his  opinion  about  the  bass  in 
question  to  the  great  Wagnerian  conductor.  Levi 
protested  that  the  singer  had  "the  best  voice  in  Ger- 
many." Shaw  responded  "by  offering  to  sing  it 
better  myself,  upon  which  he  give  me  up  as  a 
lunatic."  Shaw  was  sacrificing  the  performers,  with 
his  customary  exaggeration,  to  his  ideal  of  how 
Wagner,  his  god  at  the  time,  should  be  made  to 
sound.  It  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  that  he 
had  expected  to  be  lifted  by  a  moving  performance 
of  the  superb  "Herzeleide"  scene,  and  that  the 
Kundry,  in  spite  of  all  Levi's  skill,  had  muffed  it. 
His  many  pages  covering  Wagnerian  performances, 
and  London  performances  in  general,  show  the  same 
purpose  —  to  uphold  the  highest  standard,  and  ridi- 
cule those  who  fell  short  of  it.  "It  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  that  high  susceptibility  which  is  my 
chief  qualification  as  a  critic,"  he  wrote  with  his 
usual  modesty  on  May  30,  1894,  "that  good  or  bad 
art  becomes  a  personal  matter  between  me  and  the 
artist.  I  hate  performers  who  debase  great  works 
of  art:  I  long  for  their  annihilation.  .  .  .  But  I 
am  necessarily  no  less  extreme  in  my  admiration 
of  artists  who  realize  the  full  value  of  great  works 
for  me  or  who  transfigure  ordinary  ones."  He 
never  hesitated  to  praise  an  artist  who  did  justice 
to  the  music;  on  the  other  hand,  artists  who  are 
now  sacrosanct  memories  —  Paderewski,  Sembrich, 
Jean  de  Reszke,  were  hauled  up  for  occasional 
shortcomings.  Emma  Calve,  who  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  above  quotation,  gets  the  following 
tribute,  with  a  reservation,  however,  on  her  concep- 
tion of  the  part  of  Carmen :  "Calve  is  such  an  artist, 
and  she  is  also  a  woman  whose  strange  personal 
appearance  recalls  Titian's  wonderful  Virgin  of  the 
Assumption  in  Venice,  and  who  has,  in  addition  to 
that  beauty  of  aspect,  a  beauty  of  action  —  especially 
of  that  sort  of  action  which  is  the  thought  or  con- 
ception of  the  artist  made  visible  —  such  as  one 
might  expect  from  Titian's  Virgin  if  the  picture 
were  made  alive." 

There  is  no  point  in  taking  Shaw's  criticisms  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  honest,  considerate  and  fair 
reviews  of  musical  performances.  They  were  in 
themselves  literary  performances,  for  which  the 
subject  as  often  as  not  furnished  the  excuse  for 
divagations  which  were  mostly  Shaw.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  criticism  as  a  literary  perform- 
ance. Something  more  is  expected  of  a  superior 
critic  than  judicious  reporting  of  a  momentary 
event.  A  judgment  of  music,  aside  from  its  perform- 
ance, is  after  all  nothing  else  than  a  personal  opin- 
ion. When  the  person  giving  his  opinion  is  G.  B. 
Shaw,  it  will  be  relished  the  more  for  its  Shavian 
flamboyance.  Many  a  singer  or  pianist  whom  he 
sat  before  must  have  bitterly  cursed  him  in  their 
hearts;  one  can  imagine  their  resentment  when  he 
singled  out  small  flaws  in  order  to  parade  his  store 
of  technical  knowledge.  A  half  a  century  later, 
when  his  victims  are  long  since  gone,  we  can  read 
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THE  TANGLEWOOD  CALENDAR 

Berkshire    Festival    (Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 
and  Chamber  Concerts) 

• 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 


Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  invited,  so 
far  as  the  seating  space  allows,  to  the  student  perform- 
ances which  are  starred  below. 


July  19,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal   (Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra) 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Chorus  and  Soloists 

July  20,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

Soloist:  Leon  Fleisher,  Piano 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30  —  ^'Composer's  Forum 

July  21,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30—  *  Opera 
(Reserved  Seats) 

July  23,  Wednesday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15 —  *Aspects  of  New  Music 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  Adele  Addison,  Soprano 

July  24,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  *Orchestra 

July  25,  Friday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15 —  *Seminar  in  Contempo- 
rary Music 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

July  26,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Byron  Janis,  Piano 

July  27,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti,  Violin 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 —  *Composer's  Forum 


July  28,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30—  *  Opera 

July  29,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30 — *Tanglewood  Choir 

July  30,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  The  Kroll  Quartet 

July  31,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8:30 —  *Orchestra 

August  1,  Friday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15 —  *Seminar  in  Contempo- 
rary Music 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloists:  Margaret  Harshaw,  Soprano 

Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 

August  2,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Leonard  Pennario,  Piano 

August  3,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m. —  *Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

Soloist:  Margaret  Harshaw,  Soprano 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 —  *Composer's  Forum 

August  4,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  *  Opera 
(Reserved  Seats) 

August  6,  Wednesday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15  —  *  Aspects  of  New  Music 

Theatre  at  8 :30  —  The  Kroll  Quartet 

August  7,  Thursday 

"Tanglewood  On  Parade"  featuring  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


Seminar  in  Contempo- 


August  8,  Friday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15 
rary  Music 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Eugene  Istomin,  Piano 

August  9,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3 —  *  Orchestra 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 
Soloist:  Berl  Senofsky,  Violin 

August  10,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friend's  Office 


Programs  Subject  to  Change 

Refreshments    are    served    at    the    Tanglewood 
Cafeteria   before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 
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W.  CORNWALL,  CONNECTICUT 

Sells  Modern  and  Ancient  Art  and  Gifts 
Open  Week  Days 


ANTIQUES   SHOW 

Town  Hall        Lenox,  Mass. 

July  18th  thru  August  9th 

Daily  from  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 


CHESTERWOOD 

The  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

Admission  June  28  to  October  13  Open 

50  cents.  10  to  6 

In  the  Wallach  Studio,  Lime  Rock,  Conn., 
under  Mr.  Wallach's  personal  direction: 

you  will  find  the  same  unusual  handcrafts,  new  and 
antique,  as  in  the  world  famous  Wallachaus  for  Peasant 
Art  in  Munich  (founded  1900). 

Lime  Rock,   Conn.  Route   112    (a  mile  from  Route  7) 

Hours:  9  to  12  2  to  5 


JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE   FESTIVAL 

26th   Season -July   1-Aug.    30 


Famous  Dance  Stars  and  Companies 
Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 


Little  Cinema  sTr»h„  ' 

Art  Film  Theatre  of  the  Berkshires 

NIGHTLY  at  8:15.     SATURDAYS  continuous  from  7  p.m. 

Finest  foreign  and  American  films. 

Always  cool  and  comfortable. 

i  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM  .  PITTSFIELD  | 


mil,:'.'";?'''. 


Tennis 
Crystal 


IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS  — 

"THE  WEAVERS,"  America's  most 
popular  folksingers,  ONLY  AT  CRYSTAL 
July  13th  to  August  2nd.  Concerts, 
Summer  Theatre,  Reviews,  Water- 
skiing,  9  pro  clay  tennis  courts,  60 
acre  private  lake,  1500  woodland 
acres,  all  sports,  Orchestra,  Folk  & 
Social    Dancing.     Free  week   ends   to 

Winners,  Budget  rates,  owned  and  managed  by  the  Slutsky  family. 

Lake  Lodge  Chestertown  10,  N.Y.,  Phones:  3830  N.Y.C.  MU  7-2978 
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his  opinions  for  their  interest  as  Shaw,  without 
too  much  concern  for  his  "whipping  boys"  of 
another  century.  One  is  reminded  of  the  epilogue 
to  Saint  Joan.  Like  the  Maid,  Shaw  in  his  grave 
can  be  admired  with  more  equanimity  than  when 
he  was  a  live  and  disturbing  presence.  He  was 
always  ready  to  put  an  explosive  under  any  manifes- 
tation of  traditional  complacency  that  had  the  smell 
of  smugness.  His  victims  would  have  considered 
the  following  later  remark,  quoted  by  Mr.  de  Me- 
nasce,  as  simply  an  admission  of  complete  critical 
ineligibility:  "I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  ingenuity 
and  persistence  with  which  I  seize  every  opportunity 
of  purring  myself  and  my  affairs,"  and  "every  sort 
of  notoriety  will  serve  my  turn." 

Posthumously,  this  remark  no  longer  seems  in- 
sufferable —  it  was  to  be  expected  from  this  par- 
ticular literary  wit.  No  one  would  expect  to  agree 
with  all  of  his  musical  preferences  —  to  do  so  we 
should  have  to  be  little  Shaws.  It  is  enough  if  he 
can  pique  in  us  a  sense  of  disputation,  and  generate 
some  interest  in  the  musical  issues  which  occupied 
that  now  long  outmoded  era.  His  reviews,  speaking 
from  the  musical  nineties,  showed  considerable 
penetration.  He  perceived  the  "tonal  sensuousness" 
in  Brahms,  but  missed  the  formal  skill.  Wagner  he 
admired  without  idolatry,  saving  his  partiality  for 
such  a  figure,  then  neglected,  as  Mozart. 

Mr.  de  Menasce,  "at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
exorbitance  of  Mr.  Auden's  claim,"  cites  more  plaus- 
ible candidates  for  the  honor  of  the  "best  music 
critic  who  ever  lived."  Joseph  Haydn  ("for  his 
majestic  judgment  of  Mozart"),  Schumann,  Berlioz, 
Liszt,  Wagner,  Debussy,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky, 
Heine,  Stendhal,  Nietzsche,  Faure,  Dukas,  Milhaud, 
Sauguet,  Romain  Rolland,  Aaron  Copland,  Virgil 
Thomson,  Eduard  Hanslick,  Josef  Marx,  Paul 
Berker,  Alfred  Einstein,  and  Willi  Schuh!  "I  can 
find  no  good  reasons  to  believe  that  Shaw  was 
superior  as  a  music  critic  to  any  of  these  eminent 
and  highly  proficient  men.  I  can  not  even  bring 
myself  to  state  with  any  degree  of  conviction  that  he 
was  their  equal."  Let  us  venture  that  as  a  music 
critic  "Corno  di  Bassetto"  was  the  equal  of  no  one 
and  that  no  one  was  the  equal  of  him.  His  printed 
opinions,  however  colored  and  personal,  have  at 
least  a  literary  superiority.  They  may  outlast  most 
of  what  the  critics  mentioned  above  have  written,  on 
the  principle  that  in  controversy  there  is  life. 

J.  N.  B. 


OPEN   REHEARSALS 

July  19,  26,  August  2,  9, 
at  10  A.  M. 

Admission  $1  Each 
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^Boston  Symj. 

ihony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin, 

Associate  Conductor 

PERSONNEL 

Violins 

Flutes 

Richard  Burgin 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Concert-master 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Alfred  Krips 

Phillip  Kaplan 

George  Zazofsky 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 

Harry   Dickson 

Oboes 

.Gottfried   Wilfinger 

Ralph   Gomberg 

Einar  Hansen 

Jean  Devergie 

Joseph  Leibovici 

John  Holmes 

Emil   Kornsand 

Roger  Shermont 

English  Horn 

Minot  Beale 

Louis   Speyer 

Herman   Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 

Clarinets 

Leo   Panasevich 

Gino  Cioffi 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Manuel  Valerio 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Pasquale   Cardillo 

Clarence  Knudson 

E[j    Clarinet 

Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel   Zung 

Bass  Clarinet 

Samuel   Diamond 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Victor  Manusevitch 

James  Nagy 

Bassoons 

Melvin  Bryant 

Sherman  Walt 

Lloyd   Stonestreet 

Ernst   Panenka 

Saverio  Messina 

Theodore  Brewster 

William  Waterhouse 

William   Marshall 

Contra-Bassoon 

Leonard  Moss 

Richard  Plaster 

Jesse  Ceci 

Noah  Bielski 

Horns 

Alfred   Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Violas 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold   Meek 

Joseph   de  Pasquale 

Paul  Keaney 

Jean   Cauhape 

Osbourne   McC'onathy 

Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 

Trumpets 

George  Humphrey 

Roger  Voisin 

Jerome  Lipson 

Andre  Come                               i 

Robert  Karol 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Reuben  Green 

Gerard   Goguen 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Trombones 

John   Fiasca 
Earl  Hedberg 

William   Gibson 
William   Moyer 

Violoncellos 

Kauko  Kahila 

Josef  Orosz 

Samuel  Mayes 

Alfred  Zighera 

Tuba 

Jacobus  Langendoen 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 

Harps 

Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Zighera 

Bernard   Parronchi 

Olivia  Luetcke 

Martin  Hoherman 

Louis   Berger 

Timpani 

Richard  Kapuscinski 

Everett   Firth 

Robert  Ripley 

Harold  Farberman 

Winifred  Winograd 

Percussion 

Basses 

Charles   Smith 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Harold  Thompson 
Arthur   Press 

Irving  Frankel 

Piano 

Henry  Portnoi 

Bernard  Zighera 

Henri    Girard 

John  Barwicki 

Library 

Leslie  Martin 

Victor  Alpert 

William    Shisler 

When  you  want   MUSIC   or  RECORDS 
come  to  a  music  store 


Scores 
Instruments 
Musical  Gifts 
Pianos 
Organs 


•  Sheet  Music 

•  Records 

•  Literature  and 

Study  Books 

•  Tapes  and  Tape 

Recorders 

WE  MAIL  EVERYWHERE 
116  BOYLSTON  STREET      •      BOSTON  16 


MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 


BERKSHIRE  STRING  QUARTET 

Chamber  Music  Concerts  Sundays  at  4  P.  M. 

From  June  29  through  August  31 

$2.00  Phone:  Canaan,  Conn.,  TAylor  4-7126 


YOUR  PERSONAL 

MAS  CARDS  in  COLOR 


Y 

K  ^k  Made    from   your    own    color    film, 

picture  or  artwork.  100  cards  as 
low  as  50<J  each.  Just  send  us  your 
favorite  color  film  or  picture,  and  Moss  will 
make  it  into  a  beautiful  Xmas  card  complete 
with  message  and  envelopes.  In  larger  quan- 
tities as  low  as  I5tf  each.  Write  for  samples. 
Best  Wishes  for  a  Happy  Summer— Ollie  Moss 

MOSS    PHOTO  SERVICE,  INC. 

Moss  Building 
Plaza  7-3520  350  W.  50th  St.,   N.  Y.   19 

Since  1934 


MELVIN'S 
PRESCRIPTION  PHARMACY,  INC. 

197-199  Main  Street         Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Your  Walgreen  &  Photo  Headquarters 


Main  Street 


Lenox  584 


il\LifpAunt€  Main  street  ■ Lenox' Mass' Leno* 584 

|V^*^PH0TO    In  New  York:l24West  72Stteet-TR- 4-5 163 
Known  for  the  Finest  in  Photography  Equipment 

for  the  Professional  Films. 


1939    -    19  Years  in  the  Berkshires    -    1958 


Official  Photographer  of  Carnegie  Hall  and  Town  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OPEN  REHEARSALS 

July  19,  26,  August  2,  9,  at  10  A.M. 
Admission  $1,  Benefit  Pension  Fund 
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Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques    •    Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


C.  T.  BRIGHAM  CO. 

Janitor  Supplies 
Paper  and  Twine  Specialties 

220  WEST  STREET  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Tel.  5646 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 
Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET         •         LENOX,  MASS. 
Telephone  Lenox  57 


THE  WENDOVER 

"SWICKERS" 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast     •      Lunches      •      Dinners 

Fountain  Service      •      Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

-AIR  CONDITIONED  - 


J.   H.   Johnson's   Sons,   Inc. 

Plumbing,  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone   12W 


CARR  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Convenient  Parking  Daily  Delivery 

Name  Brands  Well  Informed  Clerks 


537  North  Street 


Tel.  HI  21581 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART  &  SON 

Electrical  Contractor 

Shop Housatonic  Street,   Lenox 

Home School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 


The 

(Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

^Announces 

FOR  THE  1958  - 1959  SEASON 

yl  Series  of  Five  Concerts 

in  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 

Providence 


Applications  from  new  subscribers  are  being 
received  at: 

SEASON  TICKET  OFFICE 
Symphony  Hall 


Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
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CARNEGIE    HALL 

SEASON  OF  1958  - 1959 
Seventy-third  Season  in  New  York 

^Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

Five  WEDNESDAY  Evenings 
at  8:45 

November  12  January  14 

December  10  February  18 

March  11 

Five  SATURDAY  Afternoons 
at  2:30 

November  15  January  17 

December  13  February  21 

March  14 


All  applications  and  communications  should 
be  addressed  to: 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Symphony  Hall 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


1959 

(Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Twenty-second  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


To  receive  advance  announcements  of 
programs  and  plans  for  next  season's  Festival 
at  Tanglewood,  please  complete  this  form 
and  leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it  in  at  the 
Box  Office,  or  mail  it  to  Festival  Ticket  Office, 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Name 


Address - 


I  should  also  like  to  receive  information 
on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  [  i 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Open^Rehearsals 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  (July  19,  26;  August  2,1  9,  at  10  a.m.)  will 
be  opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Admission  One  Dollar). 


Festival  Broadcasts  (FM) 

There  will  be  live  broadcasts  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
concerts  of  the  Festival  by  Station  WQXB,  New  York. 

Station  WGBH-FM,  Boston,  will  tape  all  of  the 
Festival  concerts  for  delayed  broadcast  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  season. 

Station  WCBB,  AM-FM,  Boston,  will  tape  thirteen 
Festival  concerts  for  delayed  stereophonic  broadcast 
each  Saturday  evening  from  July  5th  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Symphony  season  in  Boston  on  October  4th. 

Tapes  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  throughout 
the  season  made  by  WGBH  are  sent  to  the  Voice  of 
America  for  distribution  to  broadcasting  stations  in 
many  foreign  countries. 


Red  Cross  Attendance 

First  aid  coverage  at  Tanglewood  is  provided  by 
volunteers  of  the  Berkshire  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


Visit  The 

TANGLEWOOD 
MUSIC    STORE 

Near  the  Main  Gate 

BOOKS  ON  MUSIC 

MINIATURE  SCORES 

RECORDINGS 

featuring  the  music  performed  at  the 
Festival  concerts 

Catalogue  of  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston 
Pops  Recordings  on  Request 

POST  CARDS,  FILMS,  Etc. 

Boston    Symphony    Orchestra    souvenir 

booklet.  Pictures  and  biographies  of  each 

member  of  the  orchestra. 

(The  store   is  operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra) 


Sprague  Electric  Company 

NORTH    ADAMS,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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try  LIVING  in  NIAGARA'S 

"wonderful  world  of  well-being" 

INCOMPARABLE    THERMO-CYCLO- 
PAD®   HEAT-MASSAGE   SET 

A  handy,  portable  set  .  .  .  includes  the 
Thermo-Cyclopad  Heat-Massage  Set  to 
sit  on,  lie  on,  or  lean  against  .  .  .  the 
versatile  Hand  Unit  for  localized  mas- 
sage all  over  the  body  .  .  .  and  an 
attractive  instrument  case. 


Welcomes  you  to  the  Berkshires 


Visit  our  Studio  or  try  it  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  home.  No  obligation,  of 
course.  

117  Fenn  St.,  Pitts.  Tel.  3-9331 


PQ  SWEATERS 


AT  30%  TO  50%  DISCOUNT 


cashmeres  •  shetlands  •  lambs  wool 


ALSO  SUITS,  COATS,  SPORTSWEAR 


OAK   ST.  •    OFF    LINCOLN   •    PITTSFIELD   •    MASS. 


PIANO  BY  BALDWI 


at  the  request  of  Charles  Munch 

and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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for  his  rare  interpretive  range  and 
eloquence,  this  masterful  pianist 
performs  in  new  orthophonig  sound 
on  rca  Victor  records  exclusively 
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Other  recent  albums  by  Byron  Janis-recorded  by  RCA  Victor: 
"Blue  Danube''  and  Other  Favorites;  Byron  Janis  Plays  Chopin. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1958 

(TWENTY-FIRST  SEASON) 
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FOURTH  WEEK 
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John  N.  Burk 
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Symphoniana 


DONALD  GRAMM,  born  in  Milwaukee,  began  his 
musical  training  there  at  an  early  age,  later  becoming  a 
scholarship  student  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  has 
sung  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company  and  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  this  and  a  number  of  other  orchestras. 
His  voice  has  long  been  familiar  on  radio  and  television. 

BLAKE  STERN  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York  where  he  was  a.  pupil  of  Mack  Harrell.  He 
was  a  soloist  for  three  seasons  with  the  Robert  Shaw  Chor- 
ale. Last  season  he  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Stravinsky's  Canticum  Sacrum,  Bach's  Passion 
According  to  St.  John  and  Mass  in  B  Minor. 

BYRON  JAMS  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh.  He  began  his 
study  of  the  piano  as  a  child,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  gave 
a  public  concert.  He  went  to  New  York  City  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Chatham  Square  Music  School  where 
he  studied  with  Adele  Marcus.  He  has  appeared  as  solo- 
ist with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  several  occasions. 


ZINO  FRANCESCATTI  was  born  in  Marseilles,  August 
9,  1905.  He  learned  to  play  the  violin  from  his  father  as  a 
small  child  and  gave  his  first  recital  at  the  age  of  five. 
Francescatti's  mother  was  a  violinist.  His  wife,  nee 
Yolande  Potel  de  la  Briere,  is  a  violinist  likewise,  though 
no  longer  professionally  active.  Francescatti  toured  Europe 
extensively  before  he  first  came  to  the  United  States  'in  1939. 


■♦•♦■ 


Performances  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  attend 


the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  may  not  realize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  school  of  music  at 
Tanglewood.  Many  on  the  other  hand  are  inter- 
ested in  this  unusual  project  and  have  signified  their 
sympathy  with  its  aims  by  contributing  and  so  be- 
coming Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In 
turn,  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  activities 
by  attending  the  performances  by  each  department 
through  the  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Music  Center,  maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  now  in  its  16th  season, 
has  about  350  students  each  summer  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  numer- 
ous foreign  lands.  Among  them  are  young  musicians 
of  high  skill  —  instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers, 
and  composers.  Many  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  and  are  benefiting  by  invaluable 
experience  in  group  performance.  Their  perform- 
ances in  this  way  effect  a  two-fold  benefit  —  experi- 
ence for  themselves  and  music  of  high  order  for 
their  listeners.  The  listeners  last  summer  numbered 
a  total  audience  of  approximately  21,000  and  a  con- 
sequent total  contribution  of  $35,510.  By  the  terms 
of  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant,  $20,510  of  this 
sum  was  matched  in  equal  amount.  It  is  this  sort 
of  support  which  makes  possible  the  continuation 
of  a  venture  unique  in  its  kind.  Gifts  are  deduct- 
ible from  the  Federal   Income  Tax. 

A  full  listing  of  performances  may  be  found  on 
page  25. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


NEW  ENGLAND  OPERA  THEATER 


Boris  Goldovsky,  Artistic  Director 


PRESENTS  FOR  ITS  THIRTEENTH  SEASON 
ONE   HUNDRED   YEARS   OF   ITALIAN   OPERA 

Le  Comte  Ory  —  Rossini  Don   Pasquale  —  Donizetti 

La  Traviata  —  Verdi  La  Rondine  —  Puccini 

at  the  Wilbur  Theater,  Boston 
NOVEMBER  11th  to  22nd 


//  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  it  to  us  on  a  postal  card, 
with  address ,  to  120  Amory  Street,  Brooklinc. 
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Friday  Evening,   July  25,   at  8:30 
MUSIC  SHED 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
Glinka Overture  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla" 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:   Pizzicato  ostinato;   Allegro 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro  con  fuoco 

INTERMISSION 
Milhaud Prelude  to  Act  HI  from  "Les  Eumenides" 

Debussy Nocturnes 

Nuages 

Fetes 

Sirenes 

Festival  Chorus 
Prepared  by  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

BALDWIN        PIANO  RCAVICTORRECORDS 
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Program  Notes 


WALKER  ST.    LENOX 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 
9:30  to  5:30  p.m. 
TICKET  AGENCY  FOR 
Jacob's  Pillow,  Music  Bam,  Berkshire 
Playhouse,   Williamstown  Theater. 
Tel.  Lenox  854 


at  MUSIC  INN 

Before  or  after 
concerts,  visit  the 
POTTING  SHED 
at  Music  Inn 
where  the  piano 
music  frequently 
evolves  into  jam 
sessions,  to  dine, 
indoors  or  out,  to 
have  a  casual 
drink  at  the  bar 
or  in  the  Mush- 
room Cave,  to 
chat  or  to  listen. 


the  Potting  Shed  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  Music 
Barn  and  only  a  mile  from  The  Shed  .  .  .  you  may, 
if  you  wish,  make  dinner  reservations  by  telephoning 
Lenox  610. 


*•»- 


Friday  Evening,  July  25 


Pierre  Monteux 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875. 
He  began  his  career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and 
the  Concerts  Colonne.  From  1912  he  conducted 
Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music  as  Stra- 
vinsky's Petrouchka,  La  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Le  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He 
toured  the  United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17. 
He  conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts 
Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became  conductor  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de 
Paris.  He  became  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra 
in  1935,  a  position  from  which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr. 
Monteux  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra January,  1951,  and  has  conducted  each  season 
since,  in  Boston,  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  shared  with  Dr. 
Munch  the  concerts  of  the  European  tour  in  May,  1952, 
the  transcontinental  tour  in  May,  1953,  and  the  European 
tour  of  1956.  He  has  conducted  notable  performances  as 
guest  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


Overture  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla" 

Michael  Ivanovich  Glinka 

Born  in  Novospasskoi  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  Russia, 
on  June  2,  1803;  died  in  Berlin,  on  February  15,  1857. 

There  was  far  more  in  common  between  Glinka 
and  Pushkin  than  the  Russian  fairy  tale  of  Russian 
and  Ludmilla  from  which  the  composer  evolved  an 
opera,  using  the  text  of  the  poet  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture. The  two  men  were  acquainted,  and  might 
have  collaborated  in  the  libretto;  but  any  such 
scheme,  whether  broached  to  Pushkin  or  not,  was 
prevented  by  his  death  in  a  duel  (February  10, 
1837)  just  two  months  after  the  notable  first  per- 
formance of  Glinka's  first  opera,  A  Life  for  the  Czar. 
The  opera  Russian  and  Ludmilla,  a  patchwork  of 
musical  numbers  noted  at  different  times,  and  set 
to  textual  contributions  extracted  from  no  less  than 
four  writers,  to  which  must  be  added  Glinka  him- 
self, was  not  completed  until  1842,  and  was  first 
performed  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  premiere 
of  A  Life  for  the  Czar. 

Glinka,  like  Pushkin,  was  a  type  of  his  period  — 
a  dilletant  leading  the  life  of  fashionable  society, 
but  irked  by  it,  talented  but  indolent,  possessing  in 
marked  degree  that  quality  which  is  called  "genius" 
for  want  of  any  precise  understanding  or  possibility 
of  definition.  Pushkin  was  the  first  to  write  Russian 
verse  which  was  truly  and  completely  indigenous; 
Glinka  was  the  first  among  a  host  of  fashionable 
scribblers  to   turn   an   acquisitive   ear   to   the   folk 
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modes  and  rhythms  about  him,  to  incorporate  them 
in  the  accepted  musical  forms,  with  a  special  sense 
of  orchestral  coloring  which  seemed  to  emerge 
inexplicably  from  his  own  ineptitude.  The  two 
artists  led  surprisingly  similar  lives.  Both  alter- 
nately enchanted  their  circle  by  their  brilliance  and 
scandalized  them  by  their  libertinism.  Each,  after 
a  long  line  of  amorous  conquests,  took  the  ill-advised 
step  of  marrying  a  society  beauty  in  her  teens,  reap- 
ing a  quick  harvest  of  misunderstandings,  debts, 
mutual  infidelities.  Glinka's  wife  had  the  species 
of  non-comprehension  which  could  reproach  him 
with  wasting  his  money  on  music  paper;  once  he 
came  home  after  a  performance  of  Fidelia,  his  face 
still  drawn  with  emotion  (Glinka  by  his  own  ac- 
count was  moved  to  tears  by  far  lesser  composers 
than  Beethoven).  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
she  asked.  He  answered  "Beethoven."  "And  what 
has  he  done  to  you?"  When  in  the  course  of  a 
quarrel  she  remarked  that  artists,  "like  Pushkin," 
usually  came  to  bad  ends,  he  reminded  her  tartly 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  die  for  her  on  the  field  of 
honor.  Glinka,  like  Pushkin,  dabbled  in  the  then 
highly  explosive  subject  of  insurgent  politics,  but 
when  his  emperor  exhibited  a  ghastly  example  of 
reprisal  upon  his  more  courageous  friends,  he  with- 
drew into  a  safe  acquiescence.  Nicholas  I  recruited 
the  talents  of  Glinka  to  his  cause  by  giving  him  a 
salaried  government  post,  as  he  had  done  with  Push- 
kin. Glinka  fell  in  line  more  completely  than 
Pushkin,  who  was  never  quite  subdued.  A  triumph 
of  royal  manoeuvres  was  the  exemplary  patriotic 
spectacle  A  Life  for  the  Czar. 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 
Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in   Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia, 
May  7,  1840;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893. 

The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  per- 
formed by  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February 
22,  1878. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's 
life.  He  suffered  a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it 
through  absorption  in  his  art,  through  the  shaping 
and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this 
symphony  and  the  two  that  followed  somehow  de- 
mand a  programme.  It  may  be  worth  inquiring  to 
what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchai- 
kovsky admitted  the  implication  of  some  sort  of 
programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  voluntarily  gave  to 
the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the 
mere  word  Pathetique  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he 
himself  pointed  out,  the  complete  failure  of  words 
to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which  found  its  outlet, 
and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth, 
writing  confidentially  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer 


Elm   Court 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON  and  DINNER 


The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


LENOX    6  70 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper-making 
from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 


™Z*~2r~  > 


Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  June  through  September.  Five  miles 

east  of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 
DALTON,         MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE  STEINWAY  PIANO  HAS  BEEN  CELE- 
BRATED SINCE  1853  FOR  QUALITY  AND 
DEPENDABILITY.  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY 
OF  CONCERT  ARTISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD  CHOOSE  STEINWAY  ABOVE  ALL 
OTHER  PIANOS  •  SURELY  NONE  OTHER 
IS  SO  WORTHY  OF  YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
AS  THE  PIANO  FOR  HOME  AND  FAMILY. 


The  following  Steinway  Artists  are  scheduled 
to  appear  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  this  season: 

FLEISHER 

ISTOMIN 

JANIS 

LIPKIN 

PENNARIO 

• 

M.  STHNERT  &  SOWS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These 
paragraphs,  nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the 
official  gospel  of  the  symphony,  without  Tchaikov- 
sky's postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a 
single  sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of 
course  my  symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a 
smile."  The  programme  devolves  upon  the  cyclic 
brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate"  which  opens  the 
work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has 
been  recently  discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found 
once  more.  The  word,  to  most  of  those  who  read 
it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the 
composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchai- 
kovsky worked  out  this  symphony  he  was  intensely 
unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread  shadow  hang- 
ing over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in 
a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with 
his  intention  to  marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he 
scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the  reason  he  gave 
to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he  could 
not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We 
cannot  escape  our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and 
there  was  something  fatalistic  about  my  meeting  with 
this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  considered 
as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put 
a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  before  his  friend, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  unfortunate  episode 
(which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have 
been  identified  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this 
ringing  and  triumphant  theme.* 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his 
music  with  his  personal  troubles  examine  the  facts 
of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank,  deadening  de- 
pression, neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations 
assailed  Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress. 
He  turned  from  them  in  horror.  They  are  not 
within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the 
musical  Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The 
first  was  mentally  sick,  pitiably  feeble.  The  second 
was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing,  increasingly 
masterful,  eminently  sane.    It  was  precisely  in  the 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage 
and  subsequent  collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show. 
It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he  became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Milin- 
kov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his  sketches  for  the  symphony. 
The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky  fled  to 
Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house 
in  Moscow  (September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted 
to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of 
the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a  precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw 
his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which  "bordered  upon 
insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made 
peace  of  mind  impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration 
of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake  Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take 
up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon  the  remaining  three 
movements. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Thursday,  August  7  .  .  .  EVENTS  FROM  6  to  11  P.M. 


(Rain  or  Shine) 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Concert  in  the  shed  at  8:15 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  ELEAZAR  de  CARVALHO 

Overture  to  "II  Guarany" Gomes 

El  Amor  Brujo Falla 

Conducted  by  RICHARD  BURGIN 

Piano  Concerto Copland 

Soloist:  Aaron  Copland 

THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

"Gaite  Parisienne,"  Suite  from Offenbach 

Overture  —  Allegro  brilliante  —  Polka  —  Galop  —  Valse  —  March  —  Can-Can  —  Finale 

Dance  of  the  Wheat  and  Malambo,  from  "Estancia" Ginastera 

"West  Side  Story,"  Selections  from Bernstein 

I  Feel  Pretty  —  Maria  —  Something's  Coming  —  Tonight  —  One  Hand,  One  Heart  —  Cool  — 
A-mer-i-ca 

Dancing  through  the  Years arr.  Hayman 

At  a  Georgia  Camp  Meeting  — -  Charleston  —  La  Cumparsita  —  Turkey  in  the  Straw  —  Missouri 
Waltz  —  Beer  Barrel  Polka  —  Siboney  —  In  the  Mood  —  Mexican  Hat  Dance  —  Sweet  and  Gentle 
—  Tequila 

76  Trombones,  from  "The  Music  Man" Wilson 

{Encores  may  be  expected!) 

Lawn  Party  .  .  .  Picnic  Supper  .  .  .  Door  Prizes 

All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school  at  6  o'clock 
STUDENT  ORCHESTRA     .     THE  CHORUS     .     CHAMBER    MUSIC 


Tickets  On  Sale  Now  .  .  .  Reserved  Sections:  $5,  $4,  $3.50,  $3 
Unreserved  Sections  and  Admission  to  the  Lawns:  $2.50 
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Portativ   division   of   an   organ   built 
for  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 


AEOLIAN  -  SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  MASS. 


High  MeUm 


With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the 
best  in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy 
outstanding  concerts  in  your  home  regularly. 
With  the  extra  advantage  of  being  able  to  plan 
musical  programs  that  precisely  match  your 
mood! 

HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  com- 
plete record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus 
tested-in-the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  .  .  . 
and  articles  by  and  about  well-known  musical 
personalities. 

See  for  yourself  why  HIGH  FIDELITY 
is  America's  most  popular  home-lis- 
tener magazine.  Buy  the  current  issue 
at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  .  .  . 

...  or  get  the  next  three  issues  by  pinning  $1 
to  this  ad,  and  mailing  it  with  your  name  and 
address  to:  HIGH  FIDELITY,  8240  Publishing 
House,   Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


darkest  moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there 
surged  up  in  his  imagination  the  outlines  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  any- 
thing he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant 
strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which 
more  than  any  other  is  drenched  with  lamentation, 
the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he  wrote  during  com- 
paratively happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the 
comforting  sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest 
creative  powers.  Tchaikovsky  simply  reveled  in  a 
poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow  fully  ex- 
pressed his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with 
a  strain  of  Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable 
at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the  dramatist  could 
easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well 
with  him.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  trouble 
reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation  from  a  life 
that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical 
dreams  where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but 
proud  and  imperious  in  his  own  domain.  He  wrote 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when,  shortly 
after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  break- 
down, he  was  still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony: "There  are  times  in  life  when  one  must 
fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself 
some  kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case 
in  point:  either  live  with  people  and  know  that 
you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery,  or 
escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every 
possibility  of  intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
leads  only  to  pain  and  grief."  Tchaikovsky  wrote 
this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still  upon 
him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp. 
When  he  did  make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually 
complete  isolation  from  his  world  in  a  villa  at 
Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  expanse 
of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony 
and  his  opera,  "Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full 
flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  com- 
panion who  could  still  hold  him  in  personal  esteem, 
fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist,  receive 
with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress 
of  his  scores  —  and  do  these  things  at  a  distance, 
where  personal  complications  could  not  enter. 
Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do 
still  more.  She  made  possible  his  retreat  and 
solicitously  provided  for  his  every  comfort  by  send- 
ing large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of 
means,  who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in 
the  same  year,  was  romantically  inclined,  and  ac- 
cording to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld,  would 
have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky 
was  forced  by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  atti- 
tude carefully  to  forbid.  He  naturally  shrank  from 
spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he 
had  just  escaped.  On  the  basis  of  a  constant  inter- 
change  of   letters   he   was   able   to   pour   out   con- 
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fidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our 
symphony,"  he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He 
naturally  identified  his  new  score  with  his  devoted 
friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the 
completion  of  the  symphony.  "I  may  be  making  a 
mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far. 
How  glad  I  am  that  it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it, 
you  will  know  how  much  I  thought  of  you  with 
every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the 
first  performance,  given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  February  22,  1878.  The  com- 
poser, in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Mos- 
cow —  the  critics  passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's 
intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  con- 
ducted it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters 
picking  the  work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor. 
But  Tchaikovsky  was  now  impregnable  in  his 
cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one 
of  many  —  to  his  friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am 
in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera  is  finished, 
glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free, 
glad  to  feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but 
happiest  of  all  to  possess  in  your  friendship,  and 
in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect 
my  art." 


Prelude  to  Act  III  from 

"Les  Eumenides" 

Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892. 

Between  1913  and  1922  Milhaud  composed  inci- 
dental music  to  the  Oresteia  by  Aeschylus,  the  only 
dramatic  trilogy  which  has  survived  from  the  poets 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  trilogy  follows  the  career 
of  Agamemnon  and  consists  of  Agamemnon,  The 
Choephori  and  The  Eumenides.  The  plays  were 
translated  by  Paul  Claudel  and  produced  with  Mil- 
haud's  music  in  Paris  (1927),  Brussels  1935  and 
November  18,  1949  when  Les  Eumenides  was  intro- 
duced. The  Eumenides  (or  Erinyes)  were  the 
avenging  furies  of  Greek  mythology.  Their  repre- 
sentation as  the  chorus  when  the  play  was  acted  in 
ancient  Greece  was  so  graphic  (the  Eumenides  were 
supposed  to  have  snakes  instead  of  hair)  that 
Aeschylus  was  fined.  Eugene  O'Neill  based  his 
"trilogy,"  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  on  the  Ore- 
steia of  Aeschylus,  adapting  the  legend  to  modern 
times. 


Welcome   To   Williams  Inn 

and   Beautiful  Williamstown 
At  the  Top  of  the  Berkshires 

LUNCHEON  overlooking  famous  gardens 
and  Berkshire  Mountains  then  —  18  holes 
of  golf  on  "sporty"  Taconic  Course  or  a 
tour  of  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark 
Art  Institute  (one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing art  collections  in  America). 

COCKTAILS  on  our  Outdoor  Terrace  fol- 
lowed by  dinner  in  one  of  our  air  condi- 
tioned Dining  Rooms  then  —  a  superb 
play  at  the  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 
(also  air  conditioned). 


John  F.  Treadway,  Innkeeper 

Telephone  —  Williamstown  550 

First  of  the  famous  Treadway  Inns 

WILLIAMS  INN         WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

THEATRE 

FOUNDATION,  INC. 


AN  EQUITY  COMPANY 

in  the 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

ADAMS  MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


1958   SEASON   SCHEDULE 


July  3-12 


July  15-19 
July  22-26 
July  29-Aug. 
Aug.  5-9 
Aug.  12-16 
Aug.  19-23 
Aug.  26-30 


MILDRED  DUNNOCK  in 
"THE  MADWOMAN  OF  CHAILLOT' 

"BULLFIGHT" 

"TIME  REMEMBERED" 

2    "NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS" 

"CAT  ON  A  HOT  TIN  ROOF" 

"THE  MATCHMAKER" 

"BUS  STOP" 

A  New  Musical 

"CYRANO" 


Box   Office   Prices: 

Evenings  —  Tuesday  thru  Friday  —  $2.75,  2.25,  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  —  $3.00,  2.50,  2.00 

Saturday  Matinee  —  $2.00,  1.25 

Curtains:  2:40  p.m.  and  8:40  p.m. 

Group  and  Camp  Rates  Available 

For  information  or  reservations: 

Phone  —  Williamstown  538  Write  —  Box  468 


A    I    R 


CONDITIONED 
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wherever  you  are 

WQXR 
TAKES  YOU 
TO 
TANGLEWOOD 

Do  you  live,  or  will  you  be  vacationing, 
in  or  near  New  York  City? 
Or  in  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
lower  New  York  State,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  or  Southern  Massachusetts? 

If  so,  you  can  hear  all  of  this  summer's 
Saturday  night  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  whether  you  are  here  at 
Tanglewood  or  not.  WQXR  is  carrying 
them,  live  and  complete,  so  remember 
to  listen  each  Saturday  at  8:30  EM. 

Remember,  too,  that  WQXR  can  provide 
you  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
beautiful  music  at  all  hours.  On  a  patio  or 
the  beach,  in  an  apartment  or  a 
mountain  resort,  good  music  gives  you 
pleasure  morning,  afternoon  or  night. 
For  daily  refreshment,  tune  your  AM  or 
FM  set,  portable  and  auto  radio  to 

WQXR  1560  AM  96.3  FM 

Radio  Station  of  The  New  York  Times 


Nocturnes  ("Clouds,"  "Festivals," 

"Sirens") 

Claude  Debussy 

Born   in  St.   Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22, 
1862;  died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918. 

The  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's 
first  purely  orchestral  work,  Prelude  a  VApres-midi 
d'un  Faune,  before  his  Nocturnes  were  made 
known.  The  Nocturnes,  composed  in  the  years  1897- 
99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
Pelleas,  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer 
since  1892  and  was  not  to  attain  performance 
until  1902,  two  years  after  the  instrumental  noc- 
turnes. 

Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations 
of  his  music,  is  said  to  have  written  this  description 
of  his  intentions  in  the  Nocturnes : 

"The  title  Nocturnes  is  to  be  interpreted  here 
in  a  general  and,  more  particularly,  in  a  decora- 
tive sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to  designate 
the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the 
various  impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light 
that  the  word  suggests.  Nuages  renders  the  immu- 
table aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn  motion 
of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly 
touched  with  white.  Fetes  gives  us  the  vibrating, 
dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmosphere  with  sudden 
flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which 
passes  through  the  festive  scene  and  becomes 
merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  per- 
sistently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending 
of  music  and  luminous  dust  participating  in  the 
cosmic  rhythm.  Sirenes  depicts  the  sea  and  its 
countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves 
silvered  by  the  moonlight,  is  heard  the  mysterious 
song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh  and  pass  on." 

"La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in 

Paris,  December  28,  1937. 

Ravel  was  approached  in  1920  to  compose  a 
ballet,  and  chose  a  subject  he  had  long  since  con- 
sidered, and  sketched  as  long  before  as  1906.  In 
1920,  having  composed  nothing  except  Le  Tombeau 
de  Couperin  since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  the  house  of  his  poet  friend, 
Andre-Fernand  Herold,  in  the  Ardeche  Vallee  until 
La  Valse  was  completed.  The  piece  did  nothing 
to  mend  his  relations  with  Diaghileff,  strained  by 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  which  as  a  ballet  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. Diaghileff  did  not  consider  La  Valse  suit- 
able for  his  purposes,  and  did  not  produce  it. 

Ravel  based  his  "poeme  choregraphique"  upon 
measures  which  one  of  the  Strausses  might  have 
written,  but  used  them  with  implications  quite  apart 
from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment  which 
old  Vienna  offered  him.     Ravel  gives   the  tempo 


Saturday  Evening,   July   26,   at   8:30 
MUSIC  SHED 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Stravinsky 


Canticum  Sacrum,  ad  Honorem  Sancti  Marci  Nominis, 

for  Tenor,  Baritone,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra 

Dedicatio 
I.    Euntes  in  mundum 
II.    Surge,  aquilo   (with  tenor  solo) 

III.  Ad  Tres  Virtutes  Hortationes 

Caritas  —  Spes  —  Fides 

IV.  Brevis  Motus  Cantilenae   (with  baritone  solo) 
V.    Illi  autem  profecti 

Blake  Stern,  Tenor  Donald  Gramm,  Baritone 

Festival  Chorus 
Prepared  by  Hugh  Ross 


Rachmaninoff 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3,  in  D  minor,  Op.  30 

I.    Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
II.    Intermezzo:  Adagio 
III.    Finale 

Soloist:  Byron  Janis 

Mr.  Janis  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


INTERMISSION 


Debussy "La  Mer  "  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 


I.    De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.    Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 


BALDWIN        PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Boston  University 

SCHOOL  OF 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Robert  A.  Choate,  Dean 


Division  of  Music 

BM,  MM,  MusD.A.,  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 
Distinguished  faculty  with  the  Boston  Woodwind 
Quintet  and  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet  in  residence. 
Major  areas  of  study:  Applied  Music,  Musicology, 
Composition,  Church  Music,  Opera,  and  Music 
Education. 


Division  of  Theatre  Arts 

BFA  and  MFA  Degrees 

A  professional  faculty  with  directors  from  television 
and  stage  offering  majors  in  Acting,  Directing,  De- 
sign, Music  Theatre,  and  Theatre  Education. 

Division  of  Art 

BFA  and  MFA  Degrees 
A  faculty  of  active,  nationally  recognized  artists  in 
the  major  areas  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Illustration, 
Advertising  Design,  Interior  Design,  and  Art  Educa- 
tion. 

For  Catalog  and  Scholarship  information  write: 

Room  202  —  857  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


If  you  are  interested  in   CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
...  or  would  like  to  learn  about  it  — 


—  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Nowhere  are  the  exciting 
sounds  and  brilliant  techniques 
of  modern  composers  repro- 
duced and  interpreted  as  they 
are  in  exclusive  FIRST  EDI- 
TION RECORDS.  These  are 
first  recordings  of  newly  com- 
missioned symphonic  works  by 
the   world's   master   composers 

—  played  superbly  and  flaw- 
lessly recorded  in  high-fidelity 
by  the  renowned  Louisville 
Orchestra,  Robert  Whitney, 
Conductor. 


These  "collector's  item"  re- 
cordings are  engineered  by 
Columbia  technicians.  All  are 
contemporary  music,  with  the 
composer  working  closely  with 
the  orchestra  to  achieve  a  true 
and  sensitive  interpretation. 
Available  from  the  Society 
only,  they  represent  a  price- 
less collection  of  new,  exciting 
music  .  .  .  the  finest  expres- 
sions of  living  composers  the 
world  over. 


OFFER  LIMITED  — SEND   TODAY    FOR 
■■•■■■<  INFORMATION    ON    FREE  TRIAL   RECORDS    ■■■■■ 

LOUISVILLE   PHILHARMONIC   SOCIETY 

Suite  190,  830  S.  4th  St.,  Louisville  3,  Ky. 

Please  send  me  free,  complete  information  on  exclusive  First 

Edition  Records  and  free  record  offer. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


.State 


SEASON  OF  1958  - 1959 


NEW     YORK     CITY 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Two    Series    of    Concerts 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Wednesday   Evenings   at   8:45 
November  12  January  14 

December  10  February  18 

March  11 


Sunday   Afternoons   at   2:30 
November  15  January  17 

December  13  February  21 

March  14 


Applications  should  be  addressed  to: 

Season  Ticket  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston  15 
Massachusetts 
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indication:  "Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz,"  and 
affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  "At 
first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist, 
through  which  one  discerns,  vaguely  and  intermit- 
tently, the  waltzing  couples.  Little  by  little  the 
vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows  brighter, 
revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers; 
the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splendor. 
An  Imperial  Court  about  1855." 


■♦•♦■ 


Saturday  Evening,  July  26 


"Canticum  Sacrum,  Ad  Honorem  Sancti 

Marci  Nominis,"  for  Tenor,  Baritone, 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 

Stravinsky's  "Sacred  Canticle  in  Honor  of  Saint  Mark" 
was  composed  in  1955,  and  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Festival  in  Venice,  in  September,  1956. 

Opening  and  closing  with  verses  from  the  Book 
of  Mark  the  Evangelist,  the  work  is  appropriately 
devoted  to  the  patron  Saint  of  Venice,  where  it  was 
first  performed.  Jesus  thus  became  the  central  figure 
of  the  text,  while  its  contemplation  is  fulfilled  by 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  While  work- 
ing upon  the  score  Stravinsky  at  first  thought  of 
calling  it  a  "Concerto  sacre,"  a  "spiritual  cantata 
based  upon  St.  Mark." 

Since  he  composed  the  Symphony  of  Psalms  for 
this  Orchestra  in  1930,  Stravinsky  has  several  times 
turned  to  religious  subjects.  This,  his  latest  work, 
makes  use  of  different  Psalm  texts  than  those  of  the 
earlier  work.  It  is  less  symphonic,  has  more  and 
shorter  sections  in  its  duration  of  seventeen  min- 
utes, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  performing 
forces  are  similar:  a  full  contingent  of  winds,  with- 
out clarinets,  the  lower  strings  only  (violas  and 
double  basses).  It  differs  in  the  use  of  violas  in- 
stead of  cellos,  of  the  organ  and  the  solo  voices. 

The  dedication  to  the  city  of  Venice  is  for  the 
tenor  and  baritone,  with  trombones.  The  tenor  is 
given  the  second  numbered  section,  the  verse  from 
the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  baritone  has  also  one 
solo  number  —  the  saying  of  Jesus  on  the  strength 
of  belief. 

Dedicatio 

Urbi  Venetiae,  in  laude  Sancti  suit  Presidis,  Beati 
Marci  Apostoli. 

Dedication 

To  the  City  of  Venice,  in  praise  of  its  Patron 
Saint,  the  Blessed  Mark,  Apostle. 


Euntes  in  rnundum  universum,  predicate  evan- 
gelium  omni  creatures. 

(Vulgata,  Evang.,  secundum  Marcum,  XVI,  7) 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Betty  Bunce  and  Louis  Snyder 

"  ~  present 

Week  of 

June  30    "SEPARATE   TABLES" 

July  7    "THE  MATCHMAKER" 

July  14  "THE  COCKTAIL  PARTY" 

July  21    "THE  MOUSETRAP" 

July  28    "NOAH" 

Aug.  4 "THE  CONSTANT  WIFE" 

Aug.  11    "THE  STAR  WAGON" 

Aug.  18  "VISIT  TO  A  SMALL  PLANET" 

Final  week  of  August  25  —  to  be  announced. 

S.  WESLEY  McKEE  directs  the  Playhouse 
Resident  Company  and  distinguished  guest  stars. 

Nightly  except   Sun.  at  8:45  —  $3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.    Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2:30 
—  $2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box   Office,   Stockbridge  460 


Closest  To  Tanglewood 


,ea5on5 
STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE 

A  gathering  place  for  arbiters  of  old  wine, 
fine  beef,  good  malt,  and  aged  cheese. 

Featuring : 

©  CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAKS, 
SHISH  KA-BOB,  CHICKEN 

•  HALF  POUND  HAMBURGERS 

•  30  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  BEER 

•  30  KINDS  OF  IMPORTED  CHEESE 


Outdoor  Dining  and  Dancing  in  the 
Five  Reasons  Courtyard 


on  the  grounds  of  Avaloch 
Just  across  the  Road  from  the  Festival 
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MANHATTAN 

School   of     ff/udlc 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 
leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes 

Raphael  Bronstein 

John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO    GlANNINI 

Herta  Glaz 

Robert  Golds  and 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 

William  Lincer 

*Yehudi  Menuhin 

Howard  Murphy 

Jonel  Perlea 

Rudolf  Petrak 

Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to: 

REGISTRAR 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

238  East  105  St.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


The  School  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 

*  School  year  1959-1960 


I 

Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature. 

(St.  Mark,  XVI,  7) 

II 

Surge,  aquilo;  et  veni,  auster; 
perfla  hortum  meum,  et  flwant  aromata  illius. 

Veniat  dilectus  mens  in  hortum  suum, 
et  comedat  fructum  pomorum  suorum. 

Veni  in  hortum  meum,  soror  mea,  sponsa; 
messui  myrrham  meam  cum  aromatibus  meis; 
comedi  favum  meum  cum  melle  meo; 
bibivinum  meum  cum  lacte  meo. 

Comedite,  amici,  et  bibite; 
et  inebriamini,  carissimi. 

(Vulg.,  Canticum  Canticorum  —  IV,  16,  V,  2) 

Awake,  0  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south; 
blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may 
flow  out. 

Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden, 
and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits. 

I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  spouse; 
I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spice; 
I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey; 
I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk: 

eat,  0  friends,  drink, 
yea,  drink  abundantly,  0  beloved. 

(Song  of  Solomon  — IV,  16:  V,  2) 

III 

Caritas 
Diliges  Dominum  Deum  tuum  ex  toto  corde  tuo, 
et  ex  toto  anima  tua,  et  ex  tota  fortitudina  tua. 
(Vulg.,  Deuter  — VI,  5) 

Diligamus  nos  invicem,  quia  charitas  ex  Deo  est; 
et  omnis  qui  diligit  ex  Deo  natus  est,  et  cognoscit 
Deum. 

(Vulg.,  Prima  Epistola  Beati  Joannis  Apostoli  —  IV,  7) 

Spes 

Qui  confidunt  in  Domino,  sicut  mons  Sion;  non 
commovebitur  in  ceternum,  qui  habitat  in  Jerusalem. 

Sustinuit   anima   mea    in    verbo    ejus;    speravit 
anima  mea  in  Domino,  a  custodia  matutina  usque 
ad  noctem. 
(Vulg.,  Libr.  Psalm  — CXXV,  1;  CXXIX,  1-5;  CXXIV,  1) 

Fides 
Credidi,  propter  quod  locutus  sum;   ego  autem 
humiliatus  sum  nimis. 

(Vulg.,  Libr.  Psalm  — CXV,  10) 

Charity 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 
(Deuteronomy  —  VI,  5) 
Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another:  for  love  is  of 
God;    and  everyone  that  loveth   is  born   of   God, 
and  knoweth  God. 

(First  Epistle  of  St.  John  — IV,  7) 
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Hope 

They  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  as  mount 

Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed  but  abideth  forever. 

My  soul  doth  wait,  and  in  his  word  do  I  hope. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that 

watch  for  the  morning. 

(Psalms,  King  James  —  CXXV,  1;  CXXX,  5-6) 

Faith 
I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken:  I  was  greatly 
afflicted. 

(Psalms  King  James  — CXVI,  10) 

IV 

Jesus  autem  ait  illi:  Si  potes  credere,  omnia 
possibilia  sunt  credenti.  Et  continue  exclamans 
pater  pueri,  cum  lacrimis  diebat:  Credo,  Domine; 
adjuva  incredulitatem  meam. 

(Vulg.,  Ev.  secundum  Marcum  —  IX,  22-23) 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst  believe,  all 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.  And 
straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out,  and 
said  with  tears,  Lord  I  believe;  help  thou  my 
unbelief. 

(St.  Mark  — IX,  22-23) 

V 

Ille  autem  profecti  prcedicaverunt  ubique,  Dom- 
ino cooperante  et  sermonem  confirmante,  sequen- 
tibus  signis. 

(Vulg.,  Ev.  secundum  Marcum  —  XVI,  20) 

And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere, 
the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following.  Amen 

(St.  Mark  — XVI,  20) 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  3,  in 
D  Minor,  Op.  30 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Born  in  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  2, 
1873 ;  died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  March  28,  1943 

Rachmaninoff  wrote  four  concertos  for  the 
pianoforte.*  The  Third  of  these  belongs  to  the  year 
1909,  and  its  occasion  was  his  first  visit  to  America. 
When  he  engaged  to  make  a  brief  tour  in  this  coun- 
try, to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  1909,  musical 
plans  then  in  his  head  took  shape,  and  he  was  able 
to  bring  with  him  a  completed  Third  Concerto.  The 
composer  tells  us  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  prac- 
tice it  sufficiently  during  the  summer,  and  took  on 
the  boat  with  him  a  "dumb  piano"  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  used 
such  a  contrivance. 

The  tour  consisted  of  about  twenty  concerts,  in- 
cluding appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler,  Conductor,  in  Boston  and 


*  The  First  in  F-sharp  minor,  an  early  work  —  in  fact  his  Opus  1  —  was 
revised  by  him  in  1917.  The  Second,  in  C  minor.  Op.  18.  was  composed 
in  1900;  the  Third  in  1909:  the  Fourth,  in  G  minor,  Op.  40,  in  1927.  The 
Fourth  Concerto  has  not  been  performed  by  this  orchestra. 


^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin, 

Associate  Conductor 

PERSONNEL 

Violins 

Flutes 

Richard  Burgin 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Concert-master 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Alfred  Krips 

Phillip  Kaplan 

George  Zazofsky 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 

Harry   Dickson 

Oboes 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Einar  Hansen 

Jean  Devergie 

Joseph  Leibovici 

John  Holmes 

Emil  Kornsand 

Roger  Shermont 

English  Horn 

Minot  Beale 

Louis   Speyer 

Herman   Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 

Clarinets 

Leo  Panasevich 

Gino  Cioffi 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Manuel  Valerio 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Pasquale   Cardillo 

Clarence  Knudson 

E|j   Clarinet 

Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 

Bass  Clarinet 

Samuel   Diamond 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

!           Victor  Manusevitch 

James  Nagy 

Bassoons 

Melvin  Bryant 

Sherman  Walt 

Lloyd   Stonestreet 

Ernst  Panenka 

Saverio  Messina 

Theodore  Brewster 

William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 

Contra-Bassoon 

Leonard  Moss 

Richard  Plaster 

Jesse  Ceci 

Noah  Bielski 

Horns 

Alfred   Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Violas 

Harry  Shapiro 

Harold   Meek 

Joseph   de  Pasquale 

Paul  Keaney 

Jean  Cauhape' 

Osbourne  McConathy 

Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 

Trumpets 

George  Humphrey 

Roger  Voisin 

Jerome  Lipson 

Andre1  Come 

Robert  Karol 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Reuben  Green 

Gerard  Goguen 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Trombones 

John  Fiasca 
Earl  Hedberg 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 

Violoncellos 

Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Samuel  Mayes 

Alfred  Zighera 

Tuba 

Jacobus  Langendoen 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

Mischa  Nieland 

Karl   Zeise 

Harps 

Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Zighera 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Olivia  Luetcke 

Martin  Hoherman 

Louis   Berger 

Timpani 

Richard  Kapuscinski 

Everett  Firth 

Robert  Ripley 

Harold  Farberman 

Winifred  Winograd 

Percussion 

Basses 

Charles  Smith 

Georges  Moleux 

Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 

Piano 

Henry  Portnoi 

Bernard  Zighera 

Henri   Girard 

John  Barwicki 

Library 

Leslie  Martin 

Victor  Alpert 

William   Shisler 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

For  the  second  year  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of 
Chicago,  Paul  Fromm,  President,  will  sponsor  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  study  and  performance  of  contem- 
porary music  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tangle- 
wood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  The  program  will  again 
be  supervised  by  the  staff  of  the  Composition  Depart- 
ment of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  Aaron  Cop- 
land, and  will  benefit  both  composers  and  performers. 
The  work  in  contemporary  music  at  Tanglewood  under- 
taken by  the  Fromm  Foundation  in  furtherance  of  its 
aims  is  described  by  Mr.  Fromm  as  follows:  "Wishing 
to  bring  the  living  flow  of  musical  creation  closer  to  the 
public,  the  Foundation  aims  to  return  initiative  to  the 
composer  to  strengthen  this  most  vital  source  of  a 
healthy  musical  culture  composition." 

The  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music,  a  series  of 
six  lectures  on  Friday  afternoons  at  3:15,  will  this 
season  be  devoted  to  eight  American  composers.  An 
unusual  feature  of  these  lectures  is  that  the  composers 
themselves  will  in  most  cases  discuss  their  own  music. 
The  discussions  will  be  followed  by  performances  of 
music  by  Fromm  Fellowship  players  and  the  schedule 
of  lectures  includes:  Charles  Ives,  presented  by  John 
Kirkpatrick  (July  4);  Roger  Sessions,  presented  by 
Roger  Sessions  (July  11);  Elliott  Carter  and  Milton 
Babbitt  presented  by  Milton  Babbitt  (July  18) ;  Marc 
Blitzstein   presented   by   Marc   Blitzstein    (July   25); 


Leon  Kirchner  and  Lukas  Foss,  presented  by  Lukas 
Foss  (August  1);  and  Aaron  Copland  presented  by 
Aaron  Copland  (August  8). 

A  series  of  three  lectures  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
at  3:15  entitled  New  Aspects  will  feature  New  Music 
from  Europe,  presented  by  Milton  Babbitt  (July  9); 
New  Music  from  South  America,  presented  by  Aaron 
Copland  (July  23);  New  Music  in  the  United  States, 
presented  by  Lukas  Foss  (August  6).  Musical  illustra- 
tions will  again  be  supplied  by  the  Fromm  Fellows. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  all  these  events. 


Exhibition 

Anthony  Toney,  whose  paintings  are  now  being 
shown  in  the  glassed  reception  room,  teaches  paint- 
ing at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Gallery  of  American  Contemporary 
Art  in  New  York.  He  is  director  of  the  art  work- 
shop at  Festival  House.  His  paintings  are  now 
being  shown  at  the  Tyringham  Gallery. 


Red  Cross  Attendance 

First  aid  coverage  at  Tanglewood  is  provided  by 
volunteers  of  the  Berkshire  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


Distinctive  Gifts 

for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  Early  American  Furniture, 
lamps,  lighting  fixtures,  china,  glass,  exciting  imports 
and  decorative  accessories.  Remember,  you  haven't 
seen  the  Berkshires  if  you  haven't  seen  Jenifer  House- 
Don't  miss  Seth  &  Jed's  nostalgia-filled  country  stor 


WINNER  OF 
GIFT  &  ART  BUYER'S 
SHOP  OF   THE 
YEAR   AWARD! 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road 
Route  7,  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
Telephone-   Gt.  Barr    1500   Open  every  day 
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on  tour.*     Rachmaninoff  has  this  to  say  about  the 
tour  in  his  "Recollections": 

"During  my  tour  with  Fiedler  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  I  played  my  Second  Con- 
certo. Fiedler,  who  appeared  to  like  both  my  Con- 
certo and  its  composer,  showed  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  towards  me  during  the  whole 
journey.  He  offered  at  once  to  perform  'The  Isle  of 
the  Dead'  with  his  orchestra,  and  I  gratefully  ac- 
cepted this  proposal.  During  the  course  of  that 
season  he  also  performed  my  Second  Symphony, 
and  I  think  he  is  the  only  German  conductor  who 
now  and  then  puts  my  'Bells'  on  his  programs.  The 
success  I  had  when  I  conducted  my  'Symphonic 
Poem'  may  have  induced  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  offer  me  an  engagement  as  Fiedler's 
successor;  but  although  it  was  an  incomparable 
pleasure  to  work  with  this  excellent  orchestra,  I 
refused  the  offer.  The  prospect  of  being  absent 
from  Moscow  for  any  length  of  time,  with  or  with- 
out my  family,  struck  me  as  absurd.  However,  the 
appreciation  of  my  work,  shown  by  this  proposal, 
made  me  very  happy." 

"La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22, 
1862 ;  died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Es- 
quisses  Symphoniques"  in  1903-05,  he  was  secure 
in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and 
to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "UApres-midi 
d'un  Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898 
were  almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event  (1902). 
Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La 
Mer'  with  some  regularity ;  of  larger  works  the  three 
orchestral  "Images"  were  to  occupy  him  for  the 
next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draftf  of  "La  Mer,"  Debussy 
labeled  the  first  movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies 
Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  probably  by  the 
sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with 
Corsican  scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he 
kept;  the  finale  was  originally  headed  "Le  Vent  fait 
danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for 
the  sea:  he  frequently  visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke 
and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my  old 
friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful." 
He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek 
the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La- Mer."  His 
score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of 
it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if 

*  Rachmaninoff  played  his  Second  Concerto  with  the  orchestra,  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia.    Baltimore,    New   York,    Hartford,   and   Buffalo. 
+  This  draft,   dated   "Sunday,    March   5  at   six    o'clock  in    the   evening,"   is 
in   present  possession  of   the   Eastman   School   of  Music   at   Rochester. 
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For  a  Unique  Vacation 


UILGWU's  famous 
NITY 
OUSE 


in  the  Poconos 


Thousand -acre  woodland  paradise 

. . .  3-mile  private  lake . . .  luxurious  comfort . . . 
tempting  cuisine. ..free  day  camp  for  children. 

Broadway  comes  to   the   Poconos: 

New  ultra  modern,  air-cooled  theatre  brings 
you  new  entertainment  thrills. 

You  get  more  for  your  money:  Unity 
House  is  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  the 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORK- 
ERS' UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short  run 
from  N.  Y.  or  Phila.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broad- 
way, CO  5-7000;  Phila.  Office,  929  North  Broad 
St.,  ST  7-1004.  Write  or  phone  for  free  booklet. 
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All  You  Can  Eat 
only  $2-95 

Be  sure  and  make  reservations  for  our  famous 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

RGASB0RD 

Enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED: 

TOWNE  ROOM:  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with 
just  a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner. 


WENDELL  LOUNGE:  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  re- 
laxation. 

CUP  'N'  SAUCER:  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  com- 
plete dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget. 
Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  spe- 
cialties.   7  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

NEWLY  DECORATED:  Function  Rooms  for 
All  Occasions. 


^DL  lAinM§W^^ 


Formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
PITTSFIEUD,  MASS. 


Pittsfield  —  the  Convention  City  of  Western  Mass. 


Phone 
Hillcrest  5-4511 
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Now  you  can  plav  Stereo-Records  on  the 

FABULOUS  NEW 


FISHER 


"EXECUTIVE  II" 

Stereo  Phonograph;  FM-AM  Radio; 
Tape  Recorder  and  Stereo  Tape  Reproducer 

The  world's  only  Stereophonic  Phonograph  with  a 

MAGNETIC  STEREO  CARTRIDGE 


FEATURING  STEREOTWIN   MAGNETIC  CARTRIDGE 

Now  you  can  play  Stereo-Records— the  world's 
only  stereophonic  radio-phonograph,  with  a 
Magnetic  STEREO  CARTRIDGE.  Only  the 
Fisher  is  equipped  with  a  magnetic  stereophonic 
cartridge  for  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
recordings.  The  superiority  of  this  cartridge 
over  ordinary  crystal  stereo  cartridges  is  truly 
astonishing. 

.  The  music  you  had  not  expected  to 
hear  for  years  to  come  can  be  yours  today. 
In  addition  to  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
records,  the  Fisher  Executive  II  also  has  facili- 
ties for  stereophonic  tapes,  monaural  records, 
monaural  tapes  and  the  reception  of  AM-FM 
broadcasts.  Also  records  monaurally. 

FEATURES:  2  17-watt  amplifiers  —  8  speakers 
—  automatic  program  clock  —  powerful  Fisher 
AM-FM  Radio  —  dynamic  professional-type 
microphone.  1695.00.  Fisher  instruments  may 
be  purchased  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Come  in  and  ask  to  hear  a  demonstration  of 
"Stereo"  by  FISHER. 

4S0  MADISON  AVENUE  at  SOTH  STREET,  N.  V. 

150  EAST  42ND  STREET  (New  Socony  Bldg .).   N.   Y.I   _.._.    , 

975  MADISON  AVE.  AT  76TH  ST.  (Hotel  Caflyle)    N.  Y.I    PL*ZA  3-°»»° 

795   MADISON   AVENUE   AT   67TH    STREET.    N.   Y.  ' 

228    EAST   POST   ROAD.  WHITE    PLAINS     •     WHITE    PLAINS  8  5050 


the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  "be- 
cause the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  facul- 
ties." When  he  went  to  the  country  in  the  summer 
of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of  "La 
Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Bur- 
gundy, whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Mes- 
sager  (September  12)  :  "You  may  not  know  that 
I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was 
only  quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another 
direction.  But  I  have  always  retained  a  passionate 
love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean 
does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  — 
and  my  seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but 
I  have  an  endless  store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind 
they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty 
often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  con- 
sistent with  his  cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious 
style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality  to 
the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  sym- 
metry of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he 
had  the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of 
his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him 
to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons 
d'or,"  of  1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer 
in  his  possession. 

♦  •» 


Sunday  Afternoon,  July  27 


Music  for  Strings,  Percussion 
and  Celesta 

Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  1881 ; 
died  in  New  York,  September  26,  1945 

Bartok's  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments  was  composed  at 
Budapest  in  1936 

Bela  Bartok  has  divided  his  players  into  two  string 
quartets,  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  conductor,  the 
percussion  players  ranged  in  two  rows  between 
them,  backed  by  the  double-basses.  In  the  first  move- 
ment the  string  groups  are  merged,  but  later  on  they 
are  for  the  most  part  treated  as  distinct  balanced 
(and  complementary)  units.  The  violas  (muted) 
introduce  the  first  movement  with  a  theme  which 
is  developed  fugally  with  the  other  strings.  The 
timpani  and  the  other  percussion  instruments  lightly 
punctuate  the  discourse,  the  celesta  adding  arpeg- 
gios before  the  close.  The  movement  progresses 
from  pianissimo  to  a  fortissimo  climax  and  subsides 
to  a  pianissimo  close.  This  movement  is  the  only 
one  in  which  the  rhythmic  beat  is  irregular  through- 
out (almost  every  bar  bears  a  varying  time  signa- 
ture) . 

The  second  movement  is  Allegro  2-4.  A  theme 
played  by  the  second  string  group  pizzicato  is  imme- 


Sunday  Afternoon,   July  27,   at   2:30 


MUSIC  SHED 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Bartok Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

I.  Andante  tranquillo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  35 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II.    Canzonetta:  Andante 
III.    Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti 


BALDWIN         PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Jn  Ihe  JSerkshirerlllh  at  Stockbridqe 


The  Distinguished  . 

RED  LION 


INN 


Two  lounges  for  enjoyable  refresh- 
ment. Finest  food  in  the  Berkshires. 
Please  make  reservations. 


The- Red  I/ion  Inn 


STOCKBRIDGE 


Phone  46 


CHEF    KARL 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12-2 

SUNDAY  12 


DINNER  6 
8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


Cj/fM 


war 


'o<M 


A  Complete  Vacation  Resort 

Poolside  Coffee  Shop  for  Snacks  or  After 
Concert  Rendezvous.  Public  Dining  on 
Screened  Porch  or  Main  Dining  Room. 
Day  or  Evening  Guest  Privileges.  Luxurious  Garden  Wall  Enclosed 
Swimming  Pool,  Art  Workshop,  Painting,  Ceramics,  Photography. 
Directed  by  Anthony  Toney. 

DINERS  CLUB  — GOURMET  TEL  LENOX  367 


GHANTERWO  OD 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.    Off  Route  20  in  E.  Lee.    Informal,   unique! 

Reservations   Necessary.         Box   10.         Tel.:  Lee   585 


EASTOVER 


For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking  come  to  Eastover,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  resorts.  Full 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Box  T,  Lenox,  Mass. 


CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

342  North  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SPECIALIZED  CANTONESE  COOKING 

served  from 

11.00  A.M.  to  12  P.M. 

Saturdays  from  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

Tel.    9230  Orders   put   up   to  take  out 

Sanctuary  Barn   Restaurant 

Pleasant  Valley   Sanctuary 

Lenox 


Luncheon,  and  Afternoon  Tea  —  12  to  5:30 

Buffet  —  Saturday  Nights  —  6  to  9 

Homemade  Bread,  Cakes,  and  Pies 

Tel.  320M 

THE  WENDOVER 

"SWICKERS" 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast     •      Lunches     •      Dinners 

Fountain  Service     •      Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

-AIR  CONDITIONED - 


diately  answered  by  another  theme  from  the  alter- 
nate group  bowed  and  forte.  These  themes,  much 
altered  and  supplemented,  provide  the  principal 
material  for  this  fast  and  scherzo-like  movement. 
There  is  a  section  in  irregular  rhythm  followed  by 
a  fugato  on  the  second  theme.  The  movement  ends 
vivo  and  vivace. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  3-2  changing  to  2-2, 
has  been  referred  to  by  Lawrence  Gilman  as  a 
"mystical  nocturne,  elemental  and  earthborn."  The 
xylophone  gives  a  free  tattoo  on  a  high  F  until  a 
theme,  chromatic  and  accentuated,  is  announced  by 
the  first  viola  and  taken  up  by  the  other  strings.  A 
theme  of  more  flowing  character  is  given  by  the 
celesta  and  first  violins.  There  is  a  nebulous  episode 
with  glissandi  (or  arpeggios)  for  the  harp,  celesta, 
and  pianoforte  over  string  tremolos.  This  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  5-4  section  for  the  same  instruments  but 
of  more  downright  character.  The  Adagio  section 
returns  and  is  more  fully  developed. 

About  the  finale  Lawrence  Gilman  commented 
interestingly  when  this  music  was  performed  in 
New  York:  "The  last  movement,  of  irresistible  effec- 
tiveness, is  an  exhilarating  Allegro  molto  based 
chiefly  on  a  tune  of  peasant  character,  a  dance  mel- 
ody built  on  the  intervals  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Mode 
known  as  the  Lydian  (corresponding  to  our  modern 
major  scale  with  a  raised  fourth),  called,  by  mediae- 
val writers,  Modus  laetus  (The  Joyful  Mode).  The 
exuberant  subject  of  Bartok's  finale  is  introduced 
at  the  sixth  measure  (2-2  time),  after  prefatory  piz- 
zicati  chords  of  the  strings.  This  tune  is  concerted 
with  another,  of  more  flat-footed  character,  heard 
some  eighty-five  bars  further  on,  in  3-2  time,  on  the 
violas  and  'cellos.  There  are  subsidiary  tunes  of 
folk-like  character,  and  the  movement  passes  through 
a  contrasting  phase,  Molto  moderato,  in  which  mate- 
rial of  a  more  lyric  nature  is  expressively  treated, 
before  the  concluding  return  of  the  original  tempo. 
In  the  instrumentation  of  this  movement  the  celesta 
is  replaced  in  certain  passages  by  a  second  piano." 

"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  —  Ballet  in  One 
Act,  Suite  No.  2. 

Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in 
Paris,  December  28,  1937 

The  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  de- 
scribed his  Daphnis  et  Chloe  as  "a  choreographic 
symphony  in  three  parts,  commissioned  from  me  by 
the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel 
Fokine,  at  that  time  choreographer  of  the  celebrated 
troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  compose 
a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  achaism 
than  faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which 
inclined  readily  enough  to  what  French  artists  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and 
depicted. 
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"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  tonal  plan  by  the  method  of  a  few 
motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves  a  sym- 
phonic homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times 
subjected  to  revision  —  notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of 
1907  is  indeed  correct,  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  four 
years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed  have  many 
times  been  "remis  sur  le  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed 
it,  before  the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content 
with  his  handiwork  to  release  it  for  dancing  and 
for  printing. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  is  attributed  to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who 
lived  in  the  second  or  third  century  A.D.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The 
first  version  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  to  appear  in  print 
was  a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which  was 
printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  transla- 
tion by  George  Thornley  (1657)  is  in  current  print. 
Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall  reader,"  com- 
mends the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant 
writer,"  and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to 
Love;  An  Everlasting  Anathema,  Sacred  to  Pan,  and 
the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession  even  for 
all." 

Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  Major,  Op.  35 

Peter  Ilitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May 
7,  1840;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

Composed  in  1878,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna.  Adolph 
Brodsky,  soloist,  December  4,  1881. 

Violinists  have  often  advised,  sometimes  aided, 
composers  in  the  writing  of  the  solo  part  in  con- 
certos for  their  instrument;  sometimes,  too,  one 
of  them  has  carried  a  concerto  composed  under 
his  judicious  eye  to  performance  and  fame. 
Tchaikovsky  was  unfortunate  in  his  soloist  when 
he  wrote  his  best-known  piano  concerto,  and 
the  same  may  even  more  emphatically  be  said  about 
his  Violin  Concerto.  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  the  new 
concertos  to  his  friend  Leopold  Auer,  head  of  the 
violin  department  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory, hoping  of  course  that  Auer  would  introduce  it 
in  Russia.  Auer,  however,  shook  his  head  over  the 
score,  pronounced  it  unreasonably  difficult.  Nearly 
four  years  passed  without  a  performance.  At 
length,  a  third  violinist,  Adolph  Brodsky,  saw  the 
music  and  took  it  in  hand.  He  obtained  the  assent 
of  Hans  Richter  to  give  the  music  a  hearing  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna. 
After  this  performance  (December  4,  1881)  there 
were  loud  hisses,  evidently  directed  against  the 
music,  which  subsided  only  when  Brodsky,  to  in- 


Dining  For  Those  Who  Know 

LES    PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANCHISE 

SPECIALITIES 

Escargots    de    Bourgogne,    Grenouilles    Provencale,    Coq 

au  Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 
From   Tanglewood    (ONLY   9   MILES)    TO  ROUTE  41 

AND  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER  AND  SUPPER 

Weekly  5  P.M.  to  2  A.M.  Sunday  2  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 

Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:    CANAAN    2-2781—2-2441; 

Queechy   Lake,    Canaan,  N.    Y. 


the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX,  MASS.  Telephone  Lenox  510 

•  Sunday  Night  Buffet  •   Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 

•  Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 

•  Broiled  Live  Nova  Scqtia  Lobster  —  Friday  Special 

•  "Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails   Served   to   5:50   P.M.  50c  each 

•  Catering  Service  at  your  Home  —  School  or  Club 

•  Heated  Outdoor  Swimming   Pool  open  to  the   Public 

•  Spacious  Modern   Rooms  •    Free  Parking  Area 

•  Facilities  for  Meetings  and  Conventions 

George  A.  Turain  —  Owner,  Manager 


The  Auberge  Fougeres 

A  French  Country  Inn  at  Catamount,  on 

Route  23  between  Hillsdale,  N.Y.,  and 

South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Lodgings  -  Luncheons  -  Dinners 

Under  the  direction  of  Yves  Longhi 

For  Reservations 
Telephone:  Hillsdale  Fairview  5-7777 

PS.  Our  chef  is  from  Dijon 


YOUR  PERSONAL 


XMAS  CARDS  in  COLOR 
Made  from  your  own  color  film, 
picture  or  artwork.  100  cards  as 
low  as  501  each.  Just  send  us  your 
favorite  color  film  or  picture,  and  Moss  will 
make  it  into  a  beautiful  Xmas  card  complete 
with  message  and  envelopes.  In  larger  quan- 
tities as  low  as  I5tf  each.  Write  for  samples. 
Best  Wishes  for  a  Happy  Summer — Ollie  Moss 

MOSS    PHOTO  SERVICE,  INC. 

Moss  Building 
Plaza  7-3520  350  W.  50th  St.,    N.  Y.    19 

Since  1934 
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Your   year-round   vacationland 
Your  permanent  home 

The  Berkshire  Hills,  world-famous  resort  area, 
also  offers  a  superb  climate  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  No  other  area  is  so  rich  in  cultural  re- 
sources —  so  thoroughly  "livable."  World-re- 
nowned performers  delight  audiences  at  music 
and  dance  festivals  throughout  the  summer  .  .  . 
straw-hat  theatres  are  noted  for  their  fine  produc- 
tions .  .  .  winter  snowfalls  bring  skiers  and 
spectators  to  the  Berkshire  slopes  for  invigorat- 
ing outdoor  fun. 

Attractive  suburbs,  fine  schools,  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  growth  —  all  are  factors 
that  make  the  Berkshires  an  ideal  place  to  live, 
work  and  play. 

For  further  information  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

50  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


creased  applause,  returned  three  times  to  bow.  Eight 
out  of  the  ten  reviews  were  what  the  translator  of 
Modeste  Tchaikovsky's  life  of  his  brother  has  called 
"extremely  slashing." 

The  composer,  particularly  sensitive  at  that  time 
to  public  criticism,  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  vicious 
attack  which  he  remembered  word  for  word  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  One  wonders  whether  the  objections, 
spoken  and  written,  to  music  of  such  obvious  pop- 
ular appeal  could  have  been  mostly  due  to  its  nov- 
elty, to  the  certain  freedom  with  which  Tchaikovsky 
treated  the  sacrosanct  form.  The  greater  likelihood 
is  that  the  performance  failed  to  convey  a  clear  or 
favorable  impression  of  the  piece.  Despite  its  ad- 
mitted (too  freely  admitted!)  difficulties,  Richter 
allowed  only  a  single  rehearsal  in  which  most  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  straightening  out  numerous  errors 
in  the  parts.  The  players'  coolness  towards  the 
concerto  was  not  lessened  by  this  circumstance,  nor 
by  the  difficulties  in  the  string  parts,  and  their  per- 
formance was  accordingly  dull  routine.  Richter 
wished  to  make  cuts,  but  the  youthful  champion  of 
Tchaikovsky  held  his  own. 

In  spite  of  its  poor  start,  and  in  spite  of  the  ill 
will  of  Hanslick  (Philip  Hale  wrote  that  he  "was 
born  hating  program  music  and  the  Russian 
school"),  the  Concerto  prospered.  Other  violinists 
(notably  Carl  Halir)  soon  discovered  that  there  lay 
in  it  a  prime  vehicle  for  their  talents.  This,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  continuing  censure  of  Leopold  Auer. 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  in  the  Diary  of  his  tour  of  1888 : 
"I  do  not  know  whether  my  dedication  was  flattering 
to  Mr.  Auer,  but  in  spite  of  his  genuine  friendship 
he  never  tried  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  this  con- 
certo. He  pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and 
this  verdict,  coming  from  such  an  authority  as  the 
Leningrad  virtuoso,  had  the  effect  of  casting  this 
unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  for  many  years 
to  come  into  the  limbo  of  hopelessly  forgotten 
things,"  a  strange  prediction  for  this  particular 
work! 


Entr'acte 

"THE  NAKED  FACE  OF  GENIUS" 

A  new  book  with  the  above  title  describes  the  last 
five  years  of  the  life  of  Bela  Bartok,  the  years  spent 
in  America.  By  courtesy  of  the  author,  Agatha 
Fassett,  and  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  por- 
tions of  this  book  are  here  printed. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  book.  Agatha  Fassett,  of 
Hungarian  birth,  first  met  Bela  Bartok  and  his  wife 
(here  referred  to  as  "Ditta")  when  they  arrived  in 
New  York  City,  October  30,  1940,  having  fled  their 
country  before  the  Nazi  encroachment.  The  couple 
were  without  funds  until  Columbia  University  en- 
gaged Bartok  to  edit  folk  songs  and  dances  of 
Romania  and  his  own  country.  ASCAP  (the  pub- 
lishers' association)  provided  for  his  hospitalization 
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THE  TANGLEWOOD  CALENDAR 


The  Festival  concerts  are  given  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Starred  events  are  per- 
formances by  students  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
school  at  Tanglewood.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  school  and  contribute  to  its  support  by  joining 
the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  in- 
vited to  attend  these  events.  The  Wednesday  and 
Friday  afternoon  programs  are  presented  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  with  the  support  of  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  and  are  open  to  the  public. 


July  26,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Byron  Janis,  Piano 

July  27,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m. —  *  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti,  Violin 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 —  *Composer's  Forum 


July  28,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — 


*  Opera 


July  29,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  *Tanclewood  Choir 

July  30,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  The  Kroll  Quartet 

July  31,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8:30 —  *  Orchestra 


*  Seminar  in  Contempo- 


August  1,  Friday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15 
rary  Music 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloists:  Margaret  Harshaw,  Soprano 

Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 

August  2,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Leonard  Pennario,  Piano 

August  3,  Svinday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m. —  *Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

Soloist:  Margaret  Harshaw,  Soprano 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 —  *Composer's  Forum 

August  4,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  *  Opera 
(Reserved  Seats) 

August  6,  Wednesday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15  —  *Aspects  of  New  Music 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  The  Kroll  Quartet 


August  7,  Thursday 

"Tanglewood  On  Parade"  featuring  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

August  8,  Friday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15  —  *Seminar  in  Contempo- 
rary Music 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Eugene  Istomin,  Piano 

August  9,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3 —  '"Orchestra 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 
Soloist:  Berl  Senofsky,  Violin 

August  10,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friend's  Office 


OPEN   REHEARSALS 

July  26,  August  2,  9, 
at  10  A.  M. 

Admission  $1  Each 


Visit  The 

TANGLEWOOD 
MUSIC    STORE 

Near  the  Main  Gate 

BOOKS  ON  MUSIC 

MINIATURE  SCORES 

RECORDINGS 

featuring  the  music  performed  at  the 
Festival  concerts 

Catalogue  of  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston 
Pops  Recordings  on  Request 

POST  CARDS,  FILMS,  Etc. 

Boston    Symphony    Orchestra    souvenir 

booklet.  Pictures  and  biographies  of  each 

member  of  the  orchestra. 

(The  store  is  operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra) 
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J4azel    refc^Kinlu    Ljaiieru 

W.  CORNWALL,  CONNECTICUT 

Sells  Modern  and  Ancient  Art  and  Gifts 
Open  Week  Days 


ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Town  Hall        Lenox,  Mass. 

July  18th  thru  August  9th 

Daily  from  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 


GHESTERWOOD 

The  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 


Admission 
50  cents. 


June  28  to  October  13 


Open 
10  to  6 


In  the  Wallach  Studio,  Lime  Rock,  Conn., 
under  Mr.  Wallach's  personal  direction: 

you  will  find  the  same  unusual  handcrafts,  new  and 
antique,  as  in  the  world  famous  Wallachaus  for  Peasant 
Art  in  Munich  (founded  1900). 

Lime  Rock,   Conn.  Route   112    (a  mile  from  Route  7) 

Hours:  9  to  12  2  to  5 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

26th   Season- July   1-Aug.    30 


Famous  Dance  Stars  and  Companies 
Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 


I  Little  Cinema  ™ 

Art  Film   Theatre  of  the  Berkshires 

NIGHTLY  at  8:15.     SATURDAYS  continuous  from  7  p.m. 

Finest  foreign  and  American  films. 

Always  cool  and  comfortable. 

I  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM  .  PITTSFIELD 


'  \\\>W 


IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS  — 

"THE    WEAVERS,"     America's    i:; 


popular  folksingers,  ONLY  AT  CRYSTAL 
July  13th  to  August  2nd.  Concerts, 
Summer  Theatre,  Reviews,  Water- 
skiing,  9  pro  clay  tennis  courts,  60 
acre  private  lake,  1500  woodland 
acres,  all  sports,  Orchestra,  Folk  & 
Social    Dancing.     Free  week   ends   to 

Tennis  Winners,  Budget  rates,  owned  and  managed  by  the  Slutsky  family. 

Crystal  Lake  Lodge  Chestertown  10,  N.Y.,  Phones:  3830  N.Y.C.  Mil  7-2978 
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through  his  increasing  illness.  Mrs.  Fassett  became 
a  close  friend  of  the  Bartoks,  found  apartments  for 
them  in  New  York,  and  later  in  Riverdale,  and  in 
the  summer  received  them  in  the  tranquil  surround- 
ings of  her  home  in  the  hills  of  Vermont.  The  book 
is  an  intimate,  a  detailed  description  of  their  daily 
life  together,  their  conversations  reported  fully  and 
perceptively  (presumably  translated  by  the  author 
from  the  Hungarian).  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  know  Bartok's  true  character,  the  heart- 
breaking tragedy  of  his  situation,  by  any  more 
casual  encounter.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  supersensi- 
tive artist  torn  from  the  racial  associations  which 
had  become  integrated  with  his  whole  life  as  com- 
poser. His  innate  simplicity,  his  love  of  animals,  of 
every  minute  manifestation  of  natural  life  in  the 
farm,  the  woods  and  fields,  his  astonishingly  acute 
sense  of  hearing  and  of  smell  did  not  enable  him  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  Vermont  countryside  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hungarian  peasant  life  which  had 
become  a  deep  part  of  him.  Bartok  was  struggling 
against  the  development  of  a  fatal  illness  (which 
proved  to  be  leukemia) . 

The  picture  could  not  be  conveyed  in  anything 
less  than  the  complete  day  by  day  account.  A 
few  pages  here  quoted  will  show  how  a  tardy 
recognition,  a  belated  opportunity  to  compose, 
once  more  revived  his  spirit,  gave  him  strength 
and  happiness,  and  resulted  at  the  end  in  some  of 
his  finest  music. 

He  was  grateful  and  encouraged  by  an  invitation 
from  Harvard  University  to  give  a  series  of  lectures. 

"When  Bartok  left  for  Cambridge  for  the  first 
time,  he  felt  suddenly  very  well,  and  so  full  of 
anticipation  that  even  the  train  ride  looked  like 
a   great  treat  to  him. 

"  'It's  no  distance  at  all,'  he  kept  on  saying, 
sounding  very  pleased,  'and  since  I  don't  have  to 
change  anywhere,  I  don't  see  why  I  can't  work 
and  rest  on  the  train,  just  as  if  I  were  at  home  in 
my   own   room.' 

"He  arrived  home  frighteningly  pale,  completely 
exhausted,  and  took  to  his  bed  again.  Still  his 
enthusiasm  remained   intact. 

"  'I  feel  this  is  the  most  important  thing  that 
has  happened  to  me  since  I  came  to  this  country, 
as  if  I'd  gained  a  different  view  toward  everything 
here.  For  the  first  time  now,  instead  of  being 
abandoned  outside  the  flow  of  life  I  feel  actually 
part  of  it.  And  just  to  remember  the  wide  and 
lively  interest  of  that  student  body  at  Harvard  and 
the  way  we  understood  each  other,  and  all  the 
other  people  I  came  in  contact  with,  makes  me 
feel  certain   and   reassured.' 

"When  the  time  drew  near  for  his  second  lecture, 
he  continued  to  be  so  weak  that  he  could  only 
move  around  the  house  with  difficulty.  Through 
his  eagerness  to  go  he  almost  hypnotized  himself 
into  feeling  well  again. 

"He  came  home  with  a  high  fever  but  still  not 
admitting,   at   least   outwardly,   the   threat   that  he 
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might  not  be  able  to  finish  the  course  at  Harvard. 
While  at  home,  he  spent  every  minute  of  his  time 
to  rest,  to  store  up  enough  energy  for  the  next 
trip  —  and  to  return  in  his  thoughts  to  Cambridge 
and  keep  talking  about  it  seemed  to  preserve  for 
him  the  reality  of  the  place  he  felt  slowly  to  be 
slipping  away  from  him. 

1  'Walking  around  those  quiet  side  streets,  I 
could  easily  believe  I  was  strolling  in  a  well-kept 
well-to-do  village,  and  I  found  myself  stopping 
often  to  look  yearningly  into  the  deep,  quiet  gar- 
dens, deserted  to  the  silence  of  their  very  old  trees. 
At  moments  I  had  the  feeling  that  even  the  village 
had  disappeared  and  there  was  nothing  left  but 
undisturbed  nature.  But  then  I'd  turn  around  and 
take  a  few  steps  into  another  street  —  and  find 
myself  surrounded  by  a  buzzing,  live  city,  with 
libraries  filled  with  the  richest  concentration  of 
books  you  could  find  anywhere,  and  also  with 
that  steady  flow  of  people  of  cultural  curiosity  who 
make  good  use  of  them  all  the  time. 

'That  place  is  just  tingling  with  life,  and  this 
vitality  in  the  atmosphere  suggests  the  presence  of 
a  great  many  productive  thinkers  and  artists.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  how  easily  one  could  find 
everything  there  one  needs  in  order  to  exist  peace- 
fully, occupied  with  one's  own  work.' 

"He  had  brought  home  an  essential  but  incom- 
plete picture  of  Cambridge,  an  image  that  kept 
producing  a  series  of  new  forms  for  him  to  keep 
pace  with. 

'  'Ever  since  I  came  home  from  Cambridge  this 
time,'  he  said  one  evening,  'a  vision  seems  to  ap- 
pear to  me  right  out  of  history,  and  I  am  able  to 
place  it  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  at  the  time  when  there  were  so 
many  European  towns  gathered  around  a  court  or 
a  university,  each  existing  independently  and  cre- 
ating its  own  rich  culture.  These  small  complete 
towns  did  not  have  to  turn  for  their  nourishment, 
as  they  do  today,  to  one  large  city  that  inevitably 
became  polluted  by  overpopulation,  and  in  addition 
by  the  constant  invasion  of  people  in  search  of  a 
quick  and  superficial  dose  of  light  entertainment.' ' 

His  illness  increased  and  he  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  apartment  Mrs.  Fassett  had  found  for  him 
in  Riverdale  to  a  hospital  in  Manhattan. 

"It  must  have  been  desolate  for  Bartok,  lying 
in  his  small  hospital  room  with  nothing  to  hinge 
his  hopes  on,  sad  over  the  uncompleted  lectures  at 
Harvard.  But  more  than  anything  else,  he  must  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  his  politely  called  'un- 
certain health'  had  all  at  once  become  a  very 
certain  illness.  No  doctor  would  yet  attempt  to 
give  a  name  to  it,  in  spite  of  another  series  of 
exhaustive  examinations,  made  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  Harvard  University.  No  diagnosis 
was  made,  and  no  medicine  prescribed  other  than 
good  food  and  further  rest.  Further  rest!  Could 
anything    have   sounded   more   hopeless   to   him? 


When  you  want   MUSIC   or  RECORDS 
come  to  a  music  store 


Scores 
Instruments 
Musical  Gifts 
Pianos 
Organs 


•  Sheet  Music 

•  Records 

•  Literature  and 

Study  Books 

•  Tapes  and  Tape 

Recorders 

WE  MAIL  EVERYWHERE 
116  BOYLSTON  STREET      •      BOSTON  16 


MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 


BERKSHIRE  STRING  QUARTET 

Chamber  Music  Concerts  Sundays  at  4  P.  M. 

From  June  29  through  August  31 

$2.00  Phone:  Canaan,  Conn.,  TAylor  4-7126 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 
JAMES  ALIFERIS,  President 

Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music  Degrees 
in  Applied  Music,  Church  Music,  Or- 
chestral Training,  Theory  &  Composition, 
Music  Education,  Therapy,  Historical 
Research,  Pedagogy,  Opera  Direction, 
Artist's  Diploma  in  Applied  Music. 

Faculty  includes  Principals  of  the  BSO 

Performing  Organizations: 

Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  conductor 
Opera  Workshops,  Boris  Goldovsky,  director 
Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin,  conductor 

New  Faculty  Members  September,  1958: 

Pierre  Luboshutz  and  Genia  Nemenoff 

World-famed  duo-pianists 
Uta  Graf 

Leading  soprano  Netherlands  Opera 

Catalogue  and  information  regarding  admission 
and  scholarships: 

290  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Will  take  place  on  Thursday,  August  7. 
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Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques    •    Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
C.  T.  BRIGHAM  CO. 

Janitor  Supplies 
Paper  and  Twine  Specialties 

220  WEST  STREET  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Tel.  5646 

MELVIN'S 
PRESCRIPTION  PHARMACY,  INC. 

197  - 199  Main  Street         Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Your  Walgreen  &  Photo  Headquarters 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET         •         LENOX,  MASS. 
Telephone  Lenox  57 


Main  Street 


Lenox  584 


InLMjpjJh^  Main  s,reet  • Lenox-  Mass'  Lenox  584 

|V'**UpH0T0    |fl  New  York  :124  West  72Street.TR-4-5l63 

Known  for  the  Finest  in  Photography  Equipment 

for  the  Professional  Films- 


1939    -    19  Years  in  the  Berkshires    -    1958 


Official  Photographer  of  Carnegie  Hall  and  Town  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.   H.   Johnson's   Sons,   Inc. 

Plumbing,  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 


Lenox,   Massachusetts 


Telephone   12W 


GARR  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


Convenient  Parking 
Name  Brands 


Daily  Delivery 

Well  Informed  Clerks 


537  North  Street 


Tel.  HI  21581 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART  &  SON 

Electrical  Contractor 

Shop Housatonic  Street,   Lenox 

Home School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 


How  far  would  it  be  to  the  end  of  this  road  of 
'further  rest'  which  seemed  to  stretch  ahead  into 
infinity,  taking  as  its  toll  every  new  breath  of 
energy,  promising  no  relief? 

"But  this  seemingly  hopeless  road,  as  it  happened, 
opened  out  into  an  expanse  of  new  exciting  vistas. 
It  came  unexpectedly,  and  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  fairy  tale,  with  Koussevitzky  coming  to  visit 
Bartok  in  his  hospital  room  one  day,  offering 
him  a  commission  of  a  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Foundation  for  an  orchestral  work 
in  memory  of  the  late  Madame  Koussevitzky. 

"The  offer  seemed  almost  unbelievable  to  Bartok, 
and  he  was  unable  to  relate  it  to  reality.  His  first 
reaction  was  one  of  warm  gratitude.  But  he  instantly 
made  it  clear  he  could  not  possibly  promise  to 
fulfill  such  a  commission  when  he  had  no  idea  of 
how  long  his  illness  would  keep  him  helplessly 
inactive,  and,  even  more  than  that,  the  feeling 
had  grown  strong  within  him  by  this  time  that 
he  could  never  under  any  circumstances  bring 
himself  to  compose  again. 

"Koussevitzky,  however,  with  one  sweeping  mo- 
tion of  his  hand  waved  all  arguments  aside  and 
promised  Bartok  that  this  offer  would  put  no 
pressure  on  him,  and  he  would  be  left  completely 
free  to  undertake  this  work  any  time  in  the  future, 
whenever  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  do  so.  While 
Bartok  was  still  protesting  that  he  could  give  no 
assurance  the  composition  would  ever  be  born 
at  all,  Koussevitzky  left  a  check  for  half  the  amount 
on  his  bedside  table,  and  departed. 

"And  perhaps  it  was  instantly,  in  this  first  moment 
of  excitement,  that  the  restraint  so  heavily  crusted 
within  him  began  to  dissolve  and  melt  away,  for 
only  a  day  later,  when  he  was  home  again  and 
relating  the  story  to  us,  an  enormous  change 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  him  already  —  a 
change  that  no  one  could  fail  to  see.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  obstructed  forces  within  him  were  released 
at  last,  and  the  entire  center  of  his  being  had  been 
restored  and  reawakened,  even  though  he  was  still 
lying  limp  on  his  bed,  hardly  any  stronger  than 
he  was  before  he  went  to  the  hospital." 

This  happened  in  the  summer  of  1943.  In  the 
following  autumn,  in  the  Hotel  Woodrow  in  New 
York,  he  showed  the  score  of  the  Concerto  for 
Orchestra  to  Mrs.  Fassett. 

"I  was  too  moved  even  to  attempt  reading  the 
score,  and  could  see  nothing  except  a  blurred 
mass  of  notes  before  me  as  I  stood  there  turning 
the  pages,  unable  to  speak.  The  first  work  he  had 
done  here!  These  words  ran  through  my  mind 
so  strongly  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  spoken  them 
out  loud.  A  handful  of  fruit,  the  first  harvest  of 
these  long  hard  years.  This  thought  alone  made 
everything  seem  right  and  good,  and  not  in  vain. 
The  vibrancy  I  had  felt  in  the  air  ever  since  I 
entered  the  room  was  touching  me  now,  as  if 
through  the  contact  of  my  fingers  with  the  pages. 
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"  'But  what  nobody  could  possibly  see  in  this 
score,'  Bartok  was  saying  in  a  lively,  confiding 
way  as  he  took  the  pages  from  me  and  put  them 
back  in  the  drawer  'is  that  through  working  on 
this  concerto,  I  have  discovered  the  wonder  drug 
I  needed  to  bring  about  my  own  cure.  And  like 
so  many  other  discoveries,  it  just  happened  ac- 
cidentally, and  was  only  a  by-product  of  what  was 
of  true  importance  to  me,  and  I  was  almost  un- 
aware, at  the  time,  that  it  was  happening.' ' 

"But  when  the  most  important  event  of  all  was 
approaching,  the  presentation  of  the  first  work 
Bartok  had  composed  in  America  after  his  long 
years  of  silence,  his  doctors  firmly  advised  him  not 
to  entertain  any  plan  to  be  present  at  this  perform- 
ance, pointing  out  repeatedly  that  health  must  be  his 
first  consideration,  and  that  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  the  excitement  of  a  first 
performance  and  the  trip  to  Boston  could  prove  too 
much  for  him.  For  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  was 
to  be  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  of  December,  1944,  and  to  be 
conducted  by  Koussevitzky  himself.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  was,  as  Bartok  once  said,  if  not  actually  the 
father  then  at  least  the  godfather  to  this  work,  and 
so  became  in  a  way  instrumental  not  merely  to  the 
creation  of  this  work  alone  but  to  all  those  others 
that  followed  afterwards.  Bartok  was  determined 
to  be  present  at  the  performance,  and  to  pay  no 
attention  to  his  doctors'  advice. 

"  'But  how  can  anyone  believe  that  it  would  pre- 
serve my  strength  to  remain  at  home,  when  I  am 
being  pulled  with  such  a  strong  force  to  go?  How 
much  more  energy  would  be  wasted  by  trying  to 
keep  myself  away  than  to  follow  my  desire  to  be 
there?' 

"I  wondered  if  it  was  this  argument  that  con- 
vinced his  doctors  to  let  him  go  in  the  end. 

"  'We  would  never  know  what  might  have  been 
lost,  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  be  present  at  these 
concerts,  and  to  take  part  in  the  rehearsals,'  Ditta 
told  me  after  they  came  back. 

"  'And  what  fulfillment  it  was  for  Bela  that 
this  time  he  did  not  have  to  wait  long  years  between 
the  birth  of  a  work  and  its  actual  presentation.  And 
how  magnificent  a  presentation  it  was!  And  the 
festivity  of  it  all!  If  I  could  only  make  you  see 
how  it  was,  how  much  reverence  was  shown  to  Bela 
there,  and  the  simple  and  sincere  kindness  of  Kousse- 
vitzky himself.  I  don't  think  Bela  ever  responded 
so  readily  and  with  so  much  freedom  before,  and 
how  thoroughly  happy  he  was!' 

"This  happiness  seemed  to  have  followed  Bartok 
home,  and  it  emanated  from  him  whenever  he  talked 
about  the  performance  in  Boston.  He  completely 
lost  his  restrained  style,  expressing  his  admiration 
for  the  thorough  and  accurate  understanding,  and 
for  the  unusually  beautiful  sound  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  And  he  praised  Koussevitzky 
as  'a  great  creative  maestro.'  " 
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CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


WORKS  WITH  SOLOISTS 

Violinists 

HEIFETZ 

Beethoven:  Violin  Concerto 

KOGAN 

Khatchaturian:  Violin  Concerto 
(Pierre  Monteux,  Conductor) 

MILSTEIN 

Tchaikovsky:  Violin  Concerto 

MENUHIN 

Bruch:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 


LM-1992 
LM-2220 

LM-1760 
LM-1797 
LM-1988 


OISTRAKH 

Chausson :   Poeme 

Saint-Saens:  Introduction  and  Rondo 

Capriccioso   (together  with  excerpts  from 
Berlioz'  Romeo  and  Juliet) 

SPIVAKOVSKY  LM-1868 

Menotti:  Violin  Concerto  (together  with 
Honegger's  Symphony  No.  2) 


Pianists 

BRAILOWSKY  LM-1871 

Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
Saint-Saens:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

HENRIOT  LM-2197 

ProkofiefT :  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
(together  with  Barber's  Medea's 
Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance) 

RUBINSTEIN  LM-1728 

Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 


Cello 

PIATIGORSKY 

Strauss:  Don  Quixote 
Walton :  Cello  Concert 
Bloch:  Schelomo 

Soprano 

DE  LOS  ANGELES 

Berlioz:  Summer  Nights 
Debussy:  The  Blessed  Damozel 


LM-1781 

LM-2109 
LM-2109 


LM-1907 


Clarinet 

GOODMAN  LM-2073 

Mozart:  Clarinet  Concerto  (together  with 
the  Clarinet  Quintet) 

There  are  also  choral  works  with  vocal  soloists. 


A  complete  listing  of  Boston  Symphony  and  Pops 
Recordings  is  available  on  request  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Store. 

The  Music  Store  will  supply  recordings  of  the  works 
played  at  the  Festival  either  from  their  stock  or  by  a  special 
mail  order  service. 


Sprague  Electric  Company 

NORTH    ADAMS,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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try  LIVING  in  NIAGARA'S 

"wonderful  world  of  well-being" 

INCOMPARABLE    THERMO-CYCLO- 
PAD®   HEAT-MASSAGE   SET 

A  handy,  portable  set  .  .  .  includes  the 
Thermo-Cyclopad  Heat-Massage  Set  to 
sit  on,  lie  on,  or  lean  against  .  .  .  the 
versatile  Hand  Unit  for  localized  mas- 
sage all  over  the  body  .  .  .  and  an 
attractive  instrument  case. 


Welcomes  you  to  the  Berkshires 


Visit  our  Studio  or  try  it  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  home.  No  obligation,  of 
course.  

117  Fenn  St.,  Pitts.  Tel.  3-9331 


IMPORTED   SWEATERS 


AT  30%  TO  50%  DISCOUNT 


cashmeres  •  shetlands  •  lambs  wool 


ALSO  SUITS,  COATS,  SPORTSWEAR 


OAK   ST.  •    OFF    LINCOLN   • 


IELD   •    MASS. 


PIANO  BY  BALDWIN 


at  the  request  of  Charles  Munch 

and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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HIS  APPROACH  TO  MUSIC 


is  one  of  dedication.  his  profound 
interpretive  powers  are  movingly 
revealed  in  new  orthophonic  sound, 
on  rca  Victor  records  exclusively 


Other  recent  albums  by  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  New  Orthophonic  Sound:  Munch  Conducts  Wagner;  Beethoven:  Symphony 
No.  5  and   Schubert:  "Unfinished"  Symphony;   Ravel:   Daphnis  and   Chloe. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1958 

(TWENTY-FIRST  SEASON) 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

,vv\  ,\vy  ,\v\  f*{.  rsf.  r?{. 

FIFTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1958  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Palfrey  Perkins 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  C.  D.  Jackson  Henry  A.  Laughlin  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Francis  W.  Hatch  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr.  John  T.  Noonan  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 


Trustees  Emeritus 
N.  Penrose  Hallowell 


Lewis  Perry 


Edward  A.  Taft 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 
Robert  T.  Capeless 
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Henry  W.  Dwight  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
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Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
H.  George  Wilde 
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Lenox,  David  H.  Mackey  Lee,  William  S.  Brown 
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Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Leonard  Burkat  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Music  Administrator  Business  Administrator 
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Symphoniana 


MARGARET  HARSHAW,  a  Pennsylvanian,  studied  with 
Mme.  Schoen-Renee  while  attending  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music.  She  made  her  debut  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  in  1942  and  has  sung  with  that  company 
each  season  since  then,  in  recent  years  taking  soprano  parts 
exclusively  —  notably  the  Wagnerian  roles,  Senta,  Elisabeth, 
Briinnhilde  (in  the  three  Ring  dramas),  Kundry  and  Isolde. 
She  has  sung  many  times  in  Europe  appearing  in  The  Ring 
at  Covent  Garden,  at  Glyndebourne  (Donna  Anna),  in  Berlin 
at  the  Stadtische  Oper. 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
October  14,  1919.  He  studied  with  Louis  Bailly  at  the  Curtis 
Institute,  graduating  with  honors.  He  has  also  studied  with 
Max  Aranoff  and  William  Primrose.  He  joined  the  viola 
section  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in 
New  York,  and  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1947.  In  the  present  performances  he  plays  a 
Gasparo  de  Said  instrument. 

LEONARD  PENNARIO  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
in  1924.  He  showed  precocious  talent  and  first  played  pub- 
licly at  the  age  of  eight.  Living  in  Los  Angeles  he  studied 
with  Olga  Steeb  and  Guy  Maier,  and  later  in  New  York 
with  Isabelle  Vengerova.  Since  completing  his  military 
service  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  began  what  has  become  a 
series  of  yearly  concert  tours. 

Performances  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

rpHE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  was  estab- 
J-  lished  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1940 


in  realization  of  a  long  held  aim  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
then  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra,  to  provide  a 
center  where  young  musicians  could  continue  their 
professional  training  and  add  to  their  experience  under 
the  guidance  of  eminent  artists.  The  Music  Center  is 
devoted  principally  to  the  study  of  ensemble  per- 
formance under  a  faculty  whose  nucleus  is  a  group  of 
twenty-two  members  of  the  Orchestra.  It  offers  the 
young  musician  an  introduction  to  the  practice  of  his 
art  under  professional  conditions,  an  opportunity  rare 
enough  to  attract  students  from  almost  twenty  coun- 
tries every  season. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  served  as  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  until  his  death  in  the 
spring  of  1951,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
Munch,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  1949.  Aaron  Copland  is  Chairman  of 
the  Music  Center  Faculty  and  head  of  the  Composition 
Department. 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
CENTER  is  an  organization  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
ideals  and  the  work  of  the  Music  Center  and  contribute 
to  its  support.  A  voluntary  gift  constitutes  member- 
ship in  the  Friends.  In  appreciation  of  their  contribu- 
tions, members  are  invited  to  the  many  concerts  of 
orchestra,  choral,  and  chamber  music,  to  the  opera 
presentations,  and  to  the  lectures,  seminars  and  forums 
presented  during  the  six-week  session  by  the  faculty 
and  students. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


NEW  ENGLAND  OPERA  THEATER 


Boris  Goldovsky,  Artistic  Director 


PRESENTS  FOR  ITS  THIRTEENTH  SEASON 


ONE   HUNDRED   YEARS   OF   ITALIAN   OPERA 

Le  Comte  Ory  —  Rossini  Don  Pasquale  —  Donizetti 

La  Traviata  —  Verdi  La  Rondine  —  Puccini 

at  the  Wilbur  Theater,  Boston 

NOVEMBER  11th  to  22nd 


//  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list  send  it  to  us  on  a  postal  card, 
with  address,  to  120  Amory  Street,  Brookline. 


iWfilfiiiH'ill^ltf'M*^ 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening,   August    1,   at   8:30 

MUSIC  SHED 

• 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Wagner A  Siegfried  Idyll 

Wagner Prelude  and  Love-death  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Soloist:  Margaret  Harsh  aw 

INTERMISSION 

Piston Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

I.    Con  moto  moderato  e  flessibile 
II.    Adagio  con  fantasia 
III.    Allegro  vivo 

Soloist:  Joseph  De  Pasquale 

Wagner Finale,  "Immolation  Scene,"  from  "Die  Gotterdammerung" 

Soloist:  Margaret  Harsh  aw 


BALDWIN         PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR       RECORDS 
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WALKER  ST.    LENOX 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 
9:30  to  5:30  p.m. 
TICKET  AGENCY   FOR 
Jacob's  Pillow,  Music  Barn,   Berkshire 
Playhouse,   Williamstown   Theater. 
Tel.  Lenox  854 


at  MUSIC  INN 

Before  or  after 
concerts,  visit  the 
POTTING  SHED 
at  Music  Inn 
where  the  piano 
music  frequently 
evolves  into  jam 
sessions,  to  dine, 
indoors  or  out,  to 
have  a  casual 
drink  at  the  bar 
or  in  the  Mush- 
room Cave,  to 
chat  or  to  listen. 


the  Potting  Shed  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  Music 
Barn  and  only  a  mile  from  The  Shed  .  .  .  you  may, 
if  you  wish,  make  dinner  reservations  by  telephoning 
Lenox  610. 


Program  Notes 


■»•♦> 


Friday  Evening,  August  1 


Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nuernrerg" 

Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice, 
February  13,  1883. 

The  Prelude  to  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  was 
completed  in  1862,  the  entire  music  drama  in  1867;  its  first 
presentation :  June  21,  1868. 

Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were 
always  considerably  ahead  of  their  fruition,  first 
conceived  plans  for  Die  Meistersinger  (and  Lohen- 
grin as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  having 
completed  Tannhauser  he  was  anticipating  its  first 
production.  A  humorous  treatment  of  the  early 
guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his  fellow  tradesmen,  oc- 
curred to  him  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wartburg 
scene  in  Tannhauser  and  its  contest  of  song.  He 
carried  the  project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while 
more  immediate  concerns  —  Lohengrin  and  The 
Ring  —  occupied  him.  Then  came  Tristan,  and 
only  after  the  Tannhauser  fiasco  in  Paris,  1861,  did 
he  give  his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nurem- 
bergers,  and  draw  his  libretto  into  final  form.  At 
once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh  forces  as 
remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging 
into  Tristan,  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned 
chromaticism  of  the  love  drama  and  the  Bacchanale, 
and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad  and  placid 
periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He 
built  up  readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly 
human  world,  free  of  gods,  legendary  heroes,  and 
magic  spells. 

He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose 
Die  Meistersinger  and  in  the  early  spring  of  1862 
had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun  the  first  act,  and 
sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments  im- 
plicating a  fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ulti- 
mate score.  Wagner  even  planned  on  finishing  Die 
Meistersinger  for  performance  in  the  autumn  season 
of  1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  notably  the  en- 
tanglements with  love,  politics  and  royalty  in 
Munich,  which  enforced  his  departure  from  that 
city  —  these  events  delayed  his  score,  which  was  not 
finished  until  October,  1867. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  from  the  manuscript 
at  a  concert  especially  arranged  by  Wendelin  Weiss- 
heimer   at  the   Leipzig   Gewandhaus,    October   31, 

1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  "new"  prelude  and  the 
overture  to  Tannhauser.  There  was  an  almost  empty 
hall,  but  the  Prelude  was  encored.  The  critics  were 
divided  between  praise  and  strong  denouncement. 
There  were  performances  in  other  cities  in  1862  and 

1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation 
at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 
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A  Siegfried  Idyll 

Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice, 
February  13,  1883. 

"A  Siegfried  Idyll"  was  composed  in  November,  1870, 
and  first  performed  at  Tribschen  on  December  25  of  that 
year. 

The  Siegfried  Idyll,  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima 
from  Wagner  in  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  was 
performed  as  a  surprise  to  her  on  Christmas  day 
in  the  Wagners'  villa  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning.  There  were  elaborate  secret 
preparations  —  the  copying  of  the  parts,  the  engag- 
ing of  musicians  from  Zurich,  rehearsals  in  the 
foyer  of  the  old  theatre  and  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac  in 
Lucerne.  Christmas  morning  at  Tribschen  the  mu- 
sicians tuned  in  the  kitchen,  and  assembled  quietly 
on  the  stairs.  There  were  fifteen  players,  Hans  Rich- 
ter  taking  both  viola  and  trumpet,  having  practiced 
in  seclusion  upon  the  latter  unaccustomed  instru- 
ment. Wagner  conducted  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
what  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  testimony  of  Richter, 
a  faultless  performance. 

A  Siegfried  Idyll  is  far  more  than  an  occa- 
sional piece  of  music,  a  passing  incident  of  Wag- 
ner's family  life  at  Tribschen.  It  could  well  be 
called  the  unflawed  reflection  of  the  first  moment 
of  deep  serenity  and  felicity  in  the  constantly  un- 
settled life  of  the  composer. 

The  cradle  folk-song,  Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein,  the  only  theme  in  the  Idyll  which  does  not  also 
occur  in  the  Third  Act  of  Siegfried,  of  course  im- 
plicates the  namesake  of  the  Norse  hero,  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Cosima.  Their  "Fidi"  as  they  fondly 
called  him,  was  eighteen  months  old  when  the  Idyll 
was  written.  It  was  none  the  less  an  expression  of 
the  peace  of  soul  that  Wagner  had  found  at  Trib- 
schen, their  idyllic  villa  perfectly  set  off  by  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Lucerne  where  they  were  little 
bothered  by  the  pressing  creditors,  the  prying  visi- 
tors, the  enemies  at  court  and  gossip  mongers 
from  which  the  pair  had  taken  precipitate  flight 
at  Munich.  Tribschen  was  the  Asyl,  at  last,  the 
"refuge"  where  Wagner  could  give  himself  to  the 
creation  of  scores  without  fear  of  sudden  stress  and 
disruption.  A  Tribschener  Idyll  was  Wagner's  first 
title  for  the  work. 

But  in  a  deeper  sense,  Cosima  is  the  true  center 
of  the  Idyll.  It  was  her  love  which  brought  his  con- 
tent, and  the  themes  of  the  Idyll,  deriving  from  the 
love  scene  of  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde,  had  their 
inner  source  in  the  first  union  of  Richard  and  Co- 
sima.* When  Wagner  at  Tribschen  played  her 
excerpts   from  the  Third  Act  of  Siegfried,  which 


*  Associating  each  of  Wagner's  heroines  with  one  of  the  women  who  pro- 
foundly influenced  his  emotional  development,  Paul  Bekker  identifies 
Cosima  von  Biilow  and  Brunnhilde — not  the  Valkyrie  of  the  earlier  drama, 
but  the  very  different  Brunnhilde  whom  Siegfried  aroused  to  a  great  and 
human  passion.  "She  was  an  experience  Wagner  had  to  live  through 
before  he  could  express  in  music  the  love-story  of  Brunnhilde  and  Sieg- 
fried, the  awakening  of  a  Woman  by  Man." 


Elm   Court 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON  and  DINNER 


The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


LENOX    670 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper-making 
from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 


Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  June  through  September.  Five  miles 

east  of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 
DALTON,         MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE  STEINWAY  PIANO  HAS  BEEN  CELE- 
BRATED SINCE  1853  FOR  QUALITY  AND 
DEPENDABILITY.  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY 
OF  CONCERT  ARTISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD  CHOOSE  STEINWAY  ABOVE  ALL 
OTHER  PIANOS  •  SURELY  NONE  OTHER 
IS  SO  WORTHY  OF  YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
AS  THE  PIANO  FOR  HOME  AND  FAMILY. 


The  following  Steinway  Artists  are  scheduled 
to  appear  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  this  season: 

FLEISHER 

ISTOMIN 

JANIS 

LIPKIN 

PENN ARIO 

• 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


had  just  come  into  being,  so  writes  du  Moulin-Eck- 
art,  in  his  life  of  Cosima,  "she  felt  as  though  she 
must  faint  for  mingled  pain  and  bliss.  Then  did 
she  realize  the  object  and  duty  of  her  life  at  Trib- 
schen.  But  he  rose  and  pointed  to  her  portrait,  say- 
ing that  'this  was  what  he  beheld  as  he  had  written 
it  all;  life  still  remained  upon  the  heights.'  .  .  . 
She  really  felt  that  this  third  act  of  Siegfried  was 
intimately  bound  up  with  her,  and  with  her  whole 
being;  for  the  Master  was  now  drawing  upon  the 
themes  which  had  come  into  being  during  that 
period  at  Starnberg  when  she  had  come  to  him. 
At  the  time  they  had  intended  them  for  quartets 
and  trios,  but  now  they  found  their  true  application, 
for  they  formed  the  setting  of  Briinnhilde's  song: 
'Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  bin  ich.'  And  in  this  is  re- 
vealed a  wondrous  mystery  of  love  and  creation." 
This  song  found  its  way  into  the  Siegfried  Idyll 
as  its  principal  theme. 

Prelude  and  "Love-Death"  from 
"Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice  on 
February  13,  1883. 

Wagner  wrote  the  poem  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Zurich  in 
the  summer  of  1857.  He  began  to  compose  the  music  just 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  completed  the  second  act  in 
Venice  in  March,  1859,  and  the  third  act  in  Lucerne  in 
August,  1859.  The  first  performance  was  at  the  Hojtheater 
in  Munich,  June  10,  1865. 

Wagner's  subjects  usually  lay  long  in  his  mind 
before  he  was  ready  to  work  out  his  text.  And  he 
usually  visualized  the  opera  in  hand  as  a  simpler 
and  more  expeditious  task  than  it  turned  out  to  be. 
He  first  thought  of  Siegfried  as  "light-hearted"  and 
popular,  as  suitable  for  the  small  theater  in  Weimar, 
for  which  its  successor,  Die  Gotterdammerung,  was 
plainly  impossible.  But  Siegfried  as  it  developed 
grew  into  a  very  considerable  part  of  a  very  formi- 
dable scheme,  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  any  theater 
then  existing.  When  Siegfried  was  something  more 
than  half  completed,  its  creator  turned  to  Tristan 
und  Isolde  for  a  piece  marketable,  assimilable,  and 
performable.  It  is  true  that  Tristan  was  composed 
in  less  than  two  years.  But  the  fateful  tale  of  the 
lovers  carried  their  creator  far  beyond  his  expressed 
musical  intentions.  Tristan  und  Isolde  waited  six 
years  for  performance.  During  two  of  them  Wag- 
ner was  still  an  exile  and  barred  from  the  personal 
supervision  which  would  have  been  indispensable 
for  any  production.  After  a  partial  pardon  he  nego- 
tiated with  Carlsbad,  without  result,  and  made  pro- 
tracted and  intensive  efforts  to  prepare  a  production 
at  the  Vienna  Opera,  which  collapsed  for  want  of 
a  tenor  who  could  meet  the  exactions  of  the  third 
act.  When  Wagner  heard  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  that  problem  was  solved  and  the  opera 
accordingly  produced  in  Munich  six  years  after  its 
completion. 


TANGLEWOOD 
ON    PARADE 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


EVENTS  FBOM  6  TO  11  P.M. 

(RAIN  OR  SHINE) 


Thursday,  August  7 


FANFARE  AND  WELCOME       •      THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

IN  OPERATION:  ORCHESTRA  .  .  .  COMPOSITION  .  .  .  OPERA 

LAWN  PARTY     •     GALA  CONCERT     •     DOOR  PRIZES 


GALA  CONCERT  •  In  the  Shed 


8:15  P.M. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ELEAZAB  de  CABVALHO  will  conduct: 

Overture  to  "II  Guarany" Gomes 

El  Amor  Brujo : Falla 


BICHARD  BUBGIN  will  conduct: 
Soloist:  Aaron  Copland 


Piano  Concerto Copland 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ABTHUB  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

"Gaite  Parisienne,"  Suite Offenbach 

Dance  of  the  Wheat  and  Malambo,  from  "Estancia" Ginastera 

"West  Side  Story,"  Selections Bernstein 

Dancing  through  the  Years arr.  Hayman 

(Popular  dance  tunes  of  the  last  50  years) 

76  Trombones,  from  "The  Music  Man" Willson 

(And  Encores) 


TTCKFTS  NOWf  Reserved  Sections:  $5,  $4,  $3.50,  $3 

Unreserved  Sections  and  Admission  to  Lawns:  $2.50 

All  who  purchase  tickets  are  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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Portativ   division   of  an   organ   built 
for  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 


AEOLIAN- SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  MASS. 


j^j^Smio^^    Your  Own  Music 


~~i  Festival 

Every  Month 


fflfl 


High  MMim 


With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the 
best  in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy 
outstanding  concerts  in  your  home  regularly. 
With  the  extra  advantage  of  being  able  to  plan 
musical  programs  that  precisely  match  your 
mood! 

HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  com- 
plete record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus 
tested-in-the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  .  .  . 
and  articles  by  and  about  well-known  musical 
personalities. 

See  for  yourself  why  HIGH  FIDELITY 
is  America's   most  popular  home-lis- 
tener magazine.  Buy  the  current  issue 
at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  .  .  . 
...  or  get  the  next  three  issues  by  pinning  $1 
to  this  ad,  and  mailing  it  with  your  name  and 
address  to:  HIGH  FIDELITY,  8240  Publishing 
House,   Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


The  Prelude  which,  rather  than  the  finale,  the 
composer  called  "Liebestod,"1'  is  built  with  great 
cumulative  skill  in  a  long  crescendo  which  has  its 
emotional  counterpart  in  the  growing  intensity  of 
passion,  and  the  dark  sense  of  tragedy  in  which  it 
is  cast.  The  sighing  phrase  given  by  the  'cellos  in 
the  opening  bars  has  been  called  "Love's  Longing" 
and  the  ascending  chromatic  phrase  for  the  oboes 
which  is  linked  to  it,  "Desire."  The  fervent  second 
motive  for  the  'cellos  is  known  as  "The  Love 
Glance,"  in  that  it  is  to  occupy  the  center  of  atten- 
tion in  the  moment  of  suspense  when  the  pair,  having 
taken  the  love  potion,  stand  and  gaze  into  each 
other's  eyes.  Seven  distinct  motives  may  be  found 
in  the  Prelude,  all  of  them  connected  with  this 
moment  of  the  first  realization  of  their  passion  by 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  act. 
In  the  Prelude  they  are  not  perceived  separately, 
but  as  a  continuous  part  of  the  voluptuous  line  of 
melody,  so  subtle  and  integrated  is  their  unfolding. 
The  apex  of  tension  comes  in  the  motive  of  "Deliver- 
ance by  Death,"  its  accents  thrown  into  relief  by 
ascending  scales  from  the  strings.  And  then  there 
is  the  gradual  decrescendo,  the  subsidence  to  the 
tender  motive  of  longing.  "One  thing  only  re- 
mains," to  quote  Wagner's  own  explanation  — 
"longing,  insatiable  longing,  forever  springing  up 
anew,  pining  and  thirsting.  Death,  which  means 
passing  away,  perishing,  never  awakening,  their  only 
deliverance."  When  the  music  has  sunk  upon  this 
motive  to  a  hushed  silence,  there  arise  the  slowly 
mounting  strains  of  a  new  crescendo,  the  "Liebe- 
stod." Wagner  preferred  "Verklarung"  and  never 
was  the  word  used  with  more  justification.  Never 
has  the  grim  finality  of  death  been  more  finely  sur- 
mounted than  in  the  soaring  phrases  of  Isolde,  for 
whom,  with  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  material 
world  has  crumbled.  Her  last  words  are  "hochste 
Lust!"  and  the  orchestra  lingers  finally  upon  the 
motive  of  "Desire."  Wagner  concludes:  "Shall  we 
call  it  death?  Or  is  it  the  hidden  wonder  world, 
from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  entwined  with 
each  other,  grew  upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave, 
as  the  legend  tells  us?" 


*  The    finale,    now    known    as    the    "Love-Death,"    was   named    by   Wagner 
"Transfiguration"    ("Verklarung") . 
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Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894. 

This  Concerto  was  composed  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  de  Pasquale  and  was  first 
performed   March   7,    1958,   in   Boston. 


Mr.  Piston  has  kindly  written  for  the  program  his  obser- 
vations on  the  viola  under  the  heading: 


"viola  and  orchestra" 


Musical  instruments  in  evolution  reflect  the  ever 
changing  tastes  and  preferences  of  players,  com- 
posers, and  listeners.  During  one's  lifetime  nearly 
all  instruments  show  remarkable  modifications  in 
tone  color,  range,  dexterity,  dynamic  power,  and 
other  details  of  technique  and  expression.  These 
variations  are  brought  about  not  only  by  mechanical 
alterations  and  improvements,  but  also  by  differ- 
ences in  the  ideal  of  sound  sought  by  the  performer. 
The  same  instrument  may  sound  different  when 
played  by  a  different  person. 

At  the  present  time  the  violin  and  the  'cello 
appear  to  be  in  a  fairly  stable  evolutionary  state, 
whereas  the  viola  seems  reluctant  to  settle  down 
to  a  well-defined  standard  measurement.  Large  and 
small  violas  may  be  observed  in  the  same  orches- 
tra, and  it  is  evident  to  the  ear  that  the  concept  of 
a  characteristic  viola  tone  admits  a  wider  variation 
than  is  the  case  with  violin  or  'cello  tone. 

The  viola  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  "tenor 
violin"  or  a  higher  pitched  'cello.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  individual  member  of  our  modern  family  of 
stringed  instruments,  its  beautifully  peculiar  sound 
being  largely  the  result  of  physical  circumstances 
governing  its  size  and  proportions.  Were  the  viola 
as  long  as  it  ought  to  be  for  its  pitch,  relative  to  that 
of  the  violin  or  the  'cello,  the  left  hand  could  not 
negotiate  the  fingerboard,  and  if  it  were  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  it  could  not  be  held  under  the 
chin.  As  it  is,  very  strong  fingers  are  needed  to 
play  it,  and  the  extended  position  of  the  left  arm 
can  be  extremely  tiring. 

Compared  with  the  violin,  the  viola  has  a  warmer 
and  richer  tone  in  the  low  and  middle  registers, 
while  its  upper  string  is  characterized  by  a  certain 
sandy  quality.  The  high  notes  are  less  shrill  than 
those  of  the  violin,  less  "hi-fi,"  although  they 
are  no  less  rich  in  upper  partials.  The  viola  has 
greater  tone  weight,  but  it  cannot  penetrate  or 
soar,  unless  permitted  to  do  so  by  carefully  ad- 
justed accompanying  parts.  The  ranges  of  the  two 
instruments  are  just  about  equal  in  extent,  the 
viola  being  of  course  pitched  a  fifth  lower. 

The  Concerto  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  resources 
of  the  viola  in  melodic  expressivity  and  technical 
agility,  throughout  its  range.  It  was  not  my  intent, 
however,  that  the  work  should  be  merely  a  show 
piece,  but  rather  that  the  purely  musical  ideas 
and  their  development  in  a  formal  design  should 
remain   predominant.    The   score   is  by  no   means 


Welcome   To   Williams  Inn 

and  Beautiful  Williamstown 
At  the  Top  of  the  Berkshires 

LUNCHEON  overlooking  famous  gardens 
and  Berkshire  Mountains  then  —  18  holes 
of  golf  on  "sporty"  Taconic  Course  or  a 
tour  of  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark 
Art  Institute  (one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing art  collections  in  America). 

COCKTAILS  on  our  Outdoor  Terrace  fol- 
lowed by  dinner  in  one  of  our  air  condi- 
tioned Dining  Rooms  then  —  a  superb 
play  at  the  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 
(also  air  conditioned). 


John  F.  Treadway,  Innkeeper 

Telephone  —  Williamstown  550 

First  of  the  famous  Treadway  Inns 

WILLIAMS  INN         WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


THEATRE 

FOUNDATION,  inc. 


AN  EQUITY  COMPANY 

in  the 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

ADAMS  MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


1958   SEASON   SCHEDULE 


July  3-12 


July  15-19 
July  22-26 
July  29-Aug, 
Aug.  5-9 
Aug.  12-16 
Aug.  19-23 
Aug.  26-30 


MILDRED  DUNNOCK  in 
"THE  MADWOMAN  OF  CHAILLOT" 

"BULLFIGHT" 

"TIME  REMEMBERED" 

2    "NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS" 

"CAT  ON  A  HOT  TIN  ROOF" 

"THE  MATCHMAKER" 

"BUS  STOP" 

A  New  Musical 

"CYRANO" 


Box  Office  Prices: 

Evenings  —  Tuesday  thru  Friday  —  $2.75,  2.25,  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  —  $3.00,  2.50,  2.00 

Saturday  Matinee  —  $2.00,  1.25 

Curtains:  2:40  p.m.  and  8:40'  p.m. 

Group  and  Camp  Rates  Available 

For  information  or  reservations: 

Phone  —  Williamstown  538  Write  —  Box  468 

AIR         CONDITIONED 
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wherever  you  are 

mm 

TAKES  YOU 

TO 

TANGLEWOOD 

Do  you  live,  or  will  you  be  vacationing, 
in  or  near  New  York  City? 
Or  in  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
lower  New  York  State,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  or  Southern  Massachusetts? 

If  so,  you  can  hear  all  of  this  summer's 
Saturday  night  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  whether  you  are  here  at 
Tanglewood  or  not.  WQXR  is  carrying 
them,  live  and  complete,  so  remember 
to  listen  each  Saturday  at  8:30  EM. 

Remember,  too,  that  WQXR  can  provide 
you  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
beautiful  music  at  all  hours.  On  a  patio  or 
the  beach,  in  an  apartment  or  a 
mountain  resort,  good  music  gives  you 
pleasure  morning,  afternoon  or  night. 
For  daily  refreshment,  tune  your  AM  or 
FM  set,  portable  and  auto  radio  to 

WQXR  1560  AM  96.3  FM 

Radio  Station  of  The  New  York  Times 


a  subservient  accompaniment.    The  orchestra  is  a 
cooperating  partner. 

The  two  most  important  problems  in  this  com- 
bination of  viola  solo  with  orchestra  proved  to  be 
balance  of  sound  and  association  of  tone  colors. 
These  problems  are  not  exactly  peculiar  to  this 
combination,  but  they  seemed  here  more  pronounced 
and  ever  present.  I  was  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  every  instrument.  Likewise  indispensable  is 
the  faculty  of  hearing  mentally  what  one  writes, 
and  writing  accurately  what  one  hears  mentally. 
The  scoring  had  to  be  of  a  transparency  to  allow 
the  solo  voice  to  be  heard  in  all  registers  at  all 
times. 

I  venture  to  mention  some  of  the  instrumental 
combinations  I  found  attractive  and  appropriate 
to  the  music:  viola  above  oboe,  then  above  flute; 
viola  between  oboe  and  horns,  harp;  viola  high, 
over  staccato  brass;  viola  low,  under  high  flute 
and  harp;  viola  an  octave  above  English  horn; 
viola  in  middle  register  between  flutes  and  bassoon, 
'cellos;  viola  in  figuration  around  oboe  and  bassoon 
octaves;  viola  high  in  fast  spiccato,  over  harp, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle;  viola  in  canon  with 
English  horn;  high  viola  with  mirror  in  bass 
clarinet. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  creative  artist  cannot  and 
should  not  resist  the  urge  to  reach  into  the  unknown. 
There  are  some  moments  in  my  concerto  the  precise 
effect  of  which  I  am  unable  to  predict  with  certainty, 
because  of  acoustical  and  psychological  complica- 
tions. At  the  present  writing  I  have  not  heard  the 
work  played  by  the  orchestra,  but  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  read  I  shall  know  whether  or  not 
retouching  is  called  for.  We  are  told  the  electronic 
millennium  will  do  away  with  all  these  uncertain- 
ties of  art,  and  bless  us  with  the  security  of  accurate 
and  predictable  rigidity.  Until  then,  composers  will 
continue  to  grope  for  perfection. 

The  Concerto  was  written  expressly  for  Joseph 
de  Pasquale,  and  many  of  its  musical  thoughts 
may  be  said  to  have  been  inspired  and  motivated 
by  his  superb  viola  playing.  Its  composition  was 
a  stimulating  and  absorbing  experience. 

WALTER    PISTON 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,   August   2,   at   8:30 

MUSIC  SHED 

• 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 
Wagner Overture  and  Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser" 

Liszt Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E-flat  major,  No.  1 

Soloist:  Leonard  Pennario 

Mr.  Pennario  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 
INTERMISSION 

Vaughan  Williams Symphony  No.  8,  in  D  minor 

I.  Variazione  senza  tema 

II.  Scherzo  alia  marcia 

III.  Cavatina 

IV.  Toccata 

Wagner   ....   "Daybreak"  and  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

BALDWIN        PIANO  RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Boston  University 

SCHOOL  OF 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Robert  A.  Choate,  Dean 

Division  of  Music 

BM,  MM,  MusD.A.,  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 

Distinguished  faculty  with  the  Boston  Woodwind 
Quintet  and  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet  in  residence. 
Major  areas  of  study:  Applied  Music,  Musicology, 
Composition,  Church  Music,  Opera,  and  Music 
Education. 


Division  of  Theatre  Arts 

BFA  and  MFA  Degrees 
A  professional  faculty  with  directors  from  television 
and  stage  offering  majors  in  Acting,  Directing,  De- 
sign, Music  Theatre,  and  Theatre  Education. 

Division  of  Art 

BFA  and  MFA  Degrees 

A  faculty  of  active,  nationally  recognized  artists  in 
the  major  areas  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Illustration, 
Advertising  Design,  Interior  Design,  and  Art  Educa- 
tion. 

For  Catalog  and  Scholarship  information  write: 

Room  202  —  857  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


If  you  are  interested  in   CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
...  or  would  like  to  learn  about  it  — 


—  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Nowhere  are  the  exciting 
sounds  and  brilliant  techniques 
of  modern  composers  repro- 
duced and  interpreted  as  they 
are  in  exclusive  FIRST  EDI- 
TION RECORDS.  These  are 
first  recordings  of  newly  com- 
missioned symphonic  works  by 
the   world's   master   composers 

—  played  superbly  and  flaw- 
lessly recorded  in  high-fidelity 
by  the  renowned  Louisville 
Orchestra,  Robert  Whitney, 
Conductor. 


These  "collector's  item"  re- 
cordings are  engineered  by 
Columbia  technicians.  All  are 
contemporary  music,  with  the 
composer  working  closely  with 
the  orchestra  to  achieve  a  true 
and  sensitive  interpretation. 
Available  from  the  Society 
only,  they  represent  a  price- 
less collection  of  new,  exciting 
music  .  .  .  the  finest  expres- 
sions of  living  composers  the 
world  over. 


OFFER  LIMITED  — SEND   TODAY    FOR 
-'INFORMATION    ON    FREE  TRIAL   RECORDS    ■■■■■ 

LOUISVILLE    PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY 

Suite  190,  830  S.  4th  St.,  Louisville  3,  Ky. 

Please  send  me  free,  complete  information  on  exclusive  First 

Edition  Records  and  free  record  offer. 


Name 
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Immolation  Scene  (Finale), 
"Goetterdaemmerung" 

Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice  on 
February  13,  1883. 

Wagner's  Gotterdammerung,.  completed  in  1874,  was  first 
performed  at  the  Festival  Theatre  in  Bayreuth,  August  17, 
1876. 

In  the  final  scene  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen, 
the  body  of  the  slain  Siegfried  lies  on  a  funeral 
pyre  which  has  been  built  on  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine.  Briinnhilde  takes  the  ring  from  the  finger 
of  the  hero.  "Alone,"  according  to  the  composer's 
stage  direction,  "after  gazing  long  upon  Siegfried's 
face,  at  first  in  deep  agitation,  then  with  almost 
overpowering  grief,  she  turns,  deeply  moved,  to 
the  men  and  women."  Then,  as  Richard  Aldrich 
has  described  the  scene,*  she  "begins  that  great 
address,  filled  with  lofty  eloquence  of  grief,  pas- 
sion, solemn  exaltation,  the  far-seeing  vision  of  a 
prophetess  and  seer  that  is  the  climax  and  crown 
of  the  whole  Trilogy She  rises  to  the  su- 
preme height  of  the  grandeur  of  self-sacrifice.  She 
tranquilly  imputes  their  everlasting  disgrace  to  the 
gods,  who  condemned  Siegfried  to  the  doom  that 
should  expiate  their  sins.  He,  truest  of  all,  should 
betray  her,  that  'wise  a  woman  should  grow.'  Her 
eloquence  is  the  eloquence  of  a  prophetess  pro- 
claiming a  new  day;  and  with  solemn  joy  she 
joins  her  Siegfried  on  the  funeral  pyre  to  fulfill 
the  last  necessity  which  shall  bring  that  day.  Her 
sacrifice  accomplishes  the  affirmation  of  her  last 
words:  that  love  is  the  one  eternal  and  enduring 
good.  .  .  .  She  swings  herself  upon  her  horse  and 
together  they  leap  into  the  flames,  which  then 
seize  upon  the  building  itself,  as  the  scintillations 
of  the  Magic  Fire  with  Loge's  theme  seem  to  possess 
the  whole  orchestra.  .  .  . 

"The  Rhine  is  seen  overflowing  in  a  mighty 
flood.  The  Rhine-daughters  come  with  the  motive 
of  the  'Praise  of  the  Rhine  Gold'  up  to  the  very 
place  of  the  fire,  and  Hagen,  making  one  last 
despairing  effort  to  seize  the  ring,  as  the  'Curse' 
motive  is  thundered  from  the  brass,  plunges  madly 
into  the  flood  and  is  drawn  down  by  the  nixies 
into  the  river.  The  Rhine-daughters'  song  is  sung 
by  the  orchestra;  the  'Valhalla'  theme  adds  its 
solemn  strains;  the  theme  of  'Redemption  through 
Love'  is  joined  to  them.  .  .  .  The  hall  has  fallen 
into  ruins,  and  in  the  distant  heavens  is  seen 
Valhalla,  with  the  gods,  blazing  brightly.  The  theme 
of  the  'Twilight  of  the  Gods'  marks  their  down- 
fall; and  with  a  softer  repetition  of  the  theme 
of  'Redemption  through  Love,'  which  marks  the 
passing  of  the  old  order  and  the  coming  of  a  new, 
the  great  drama  is  brought  to  its  end." 

These  events,  obviously  impossible  to  present 
on  the  visual  stage,  are  vividly  portrayed  in  the 
music  itself. 
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Saturday  Evening,  August  2 


Overture  and  Bacchanale  (The 
Venusrerg)  from  "Tannhaeuser" 

Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice, 
February  13,  1883. 

Wagner  composed  his  Tannhauser  between  the  summer 
of  1842  and  the  end  of  1844,  producing  the  opera  in  Dres- 
den, October  19,  1845.  Tannhauser  was  introduced  to  Paris 
at  the  Opera,  March  13,  1861,  for  which  production  the 
Bacchanale  was  written  and  inserted,  replacing  the  reprise 
of  the  pilgrim's  chorus. 

Wagner,  an  exile  in  Paris  in  1860,  anxious  for  a 
musical  hearing,  came  to  the  interested  attention  of 
influential  people,  notably  the  Princess  Metternich, 
wife  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  prevailed 
over  Napoleon  III  to  order  a  production  of  Tann- 
hauser at  the  Opera.  The  composer,  not  without 
skepticism  as  to  the  result,  saw  to  the  translation 
of  his  text  into  French.  It  was  considered  impera- 
tive for  the  success  of  the  production  that  a  ballet 
be  introduced  in  the  second  act  according  to  operatic 
custom.  "The  subscribers,"  wrote  Wagner  in  his 
autobiography,  "always  reached  the  theatre  some- 
what late  after  a  heavy  dinner,  never  at  the  com- 
mencement." The  composer,  of  course,  could  not 
conceive  of  introducing  tripping  ballerinas  into 
the  sedate  hall  of  song  at  the  Wartburg.  Never- 
theless, the  idea  of  enlarging  the  introductory 
Venusberg  scene  by  bringing  in  seductive  bac- 
chantes greatly  appealed  to  him.  The  case  for 
eroticism,  soon  to  be  overborne  by  the  case  for 
piety,  would  thus  make  its  point  more  vividly. 
The  ripened  dramatic  sense  of  the  composer  who 
had  since  written  Lohengrin,  Das  Rheingold,  Die 
Walkure,  part  of  Siegfried,  and  Tristan  und  Isolde 
made  him  newly  aware  that  to  fill  out  and  strength- 
en the  element  of  profane  love  in  Tannhauser 
would  greatly  enhance  the  effect  of  the  coming 
struggle  between  Venus  and  Elisabeth  for  the  soul 
of  Tannhauser.  He  therefore  wrote  an  elaborate 
ballet  and  enriched  the  dialogue  between  Venus 
and  Tannhauser. 

His  imagination  ran  riot  with  bacchanalian  pos- 
sibilities, including  mythological  tableaux  vivants. 
Petipas,  the  Ballet  Master  of  the  Opera  (in  Mein 
Leben  Wagner  amusingly  spells  it  "Petitpas"),  held 
out  as  long  as  he  could  against  the  inclusion  of 
the  ballet  so  early  in  the  opera.  His  dancers  would 
not  consent  to  it,  he  protested,  nor  could  they 
abandon  their  cold  and  stilted  gyrations  and  become 
voluptuous  nymphs,  sirens  and  water  sprites.  The 
composer  was  adamant,  and  supplementary  Hun- 
garian dancers  were  engaged.  The  tableaux  of 
"Europa  and  the  Bull"  and  "Leda  and  the  Swan" 
were  omitted  in  this  production.  "The  ladies  of 
the  ballet,"  according  to  Gasperini,  "do  not  have 
the   appearance   of  knowing   why  they   are  in   the 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Betty  Bunce  and  Louis  Snyder 
present 
Week  of 

June  30    "SEPARATE  TABLES" 

July  7    "THE  MATCHMAKER" 

July  14 "THE  COCKTAIL  PARTY" 

July  21    "THE  MOUSETRAP" 

July  28    "NOAH" 

Aug.  4 "THE  CONSTANT  WIFE" 

Aug.  11    "THE  STAR  WAGON" 

Aug.  18  "VISIT  TO  A  SMALL  PLANET" 

Final  week  of  August  25  —  to  be  announced. 

S.  WESLEY  McKEE  directs  the  Playhouse 
Resident  Company  and  distinguished  guest  stars. 


Nightly  except   Sun.  at  8:45  —  $3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.    Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2:30 
—  $2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box   Office,   Stockbridge  460 


Closest  To  Tanglewood 

^Jhe  ^jrlve  treasons 
STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE 

A  gathering  place  for   arbiters  of  old  wine, 
fine  beef,  good  malt,  and  aged  cheese. 

Featuring: 

©  CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAKS, 
SHISH  KA-BOB,  CHICKEN 

•  HALF  POUND  HAMBURGERS 

•  30  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  BEER 

•  30  KINDS  OF  IMPORTED  CHEESE 


Outdoor  Dining  and  Dancing  in  the 
Five  Reasons  Courtyard 


on  the  grounds  of  Avaloch 
Just  across  the  Road  from  the  Festival 
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MANHATTAN 

School    of     rlrlusic 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 
leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes 

Raphael  Bronstein 

John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO    GlANNINI 

Herta  Glaz 

Robert  Goldsand 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 
William  Lincer 

*Yehudi  Menuhin 

Howard  Murphy 

Jonel  Perlea 

Rudolf  Petrak 

Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to: 

REGISTRAR 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

238  East  105  St.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


The  School  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 

*  School  year  1959-1960 


Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much 
dignity  as  though  they  were  in  the  'Gardens  of 
Alcazar,'  the  delight  of  'Moorish  Kings.' '  Wagner's 
friend  followed  his  plain  purpose  of  enhancing 
an  important  scene  in  its  relation  to  the  opera  as 
a  whole.  Current  cabals  and  even  the  hazards  of 
the  production  in  hand  would  not  have  deterred 
him  from  this  higher  purpose. 

The  Jockey  Club  and  their  kind,  needless  to  say, 
were  as  little  concerned  with  the  suitability  of  the 
ballet  as  they  were  with  the  basic  struggle  for  the 
soul  of  a  legendary  bard  of  remote  Thuringia.  The 
lighter  diversions  of  Auber  or  Offenbach  were  more 
to  their  taste.  They  were  more  than  ready  to  oblige 
the  royal  political  faction,  and  if  possible  put  the 
intrusive  princess  out  of  countenance  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  project. 

Wagner  threw  himself  with  characteristic  prodi- 
gious vigor  and  pains  into  the  "grotesque  under- 
taking," as  he  has  called  it,  his  meticulous  labors 
not  in  the  least  abated  by  the  attendant  hum  of 
intrigue.  He  chose  and  drilled  the  dancers,  coached 
the  singers  in  every  inflection  and  gesture  of  music 
entirely  baffling  to  them,  and  stood  over  the  con- 
ductor at  the  almost  endless  rehearsals,  establishing 
the  tempi.  The  opening  performance  was  all  but 
howled  and  whistled  off  the  stage  by  the  organized 
demonstration  of  the  fashionable  dandies.  A  second 
performance  on  March  18  fared  little  better.  Only 
the  first  act  and  part  of  the  second  were  allowed  to 
be  heard  unmolested.  Apparently  the  "late  diners" 
had  lingered  over  their  coffee  before  they  conde- 
scended to  make  their  ruinous  descent.  The  third 
(and  last)  performance  fared  worse,  for  the  jockeys 
were  on  hand  at  the  beginning.  Wagner  this  time 
stayed  away.  The  opera  was  withdrawn  at  his  own 
insistence.  Overnight  he  had  become  famous  (or 
infamous)  in  Paris,  the  topic  of  the  salons  and 
boulevards. 

He  was  not  too  downcast  after  the  whole  debacle, 
at  least  so  he  confided  to  his  intimate  friends.  The 
public  of  Paris  had  not  condemned  Tannhauser,  for 
they  had  not  been  allowed  to  hear  it.  Nor  did  it 
languish  elsewhere.  In  any  case  his  heart,  his 
hopes,  had  long  been  concentrated  upon  a  produc- 
tion at  last  of  his  latest  work,  which  in  every  respect 
except  the  bacchanale  was  an  immense  advance 
upon  the  early  Tannhauser  —  the  far  more  difficult 
and  far  more  problematic  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
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Concerto  In  E-Flat  Major,  No.  1,  for 
Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 

Born  in  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  October  22, 
1811;  died  in  Bayreuth  on  July  31,  1886. 

It  was  in  1848  or  1849,  probably  the  latter  year,  that  Liszt 
completed  his  first  pianoforte  concerto.  In  1853  there  was 
a  revision,  and  on  February  17,  1855,  the  first  performance 
took  place  at  Weimar,  von  Biilow  conducting.  Liszt  playing 
the  piano  part. 

The  first  pianoforte  concerto,  like  other  of  Liszt's 
scores,  was  delayed  in  recognition  during  its  com- 
poser's span  of  life.  Two  seasons  after  its  initial 
performance  at  Weimar,  the  Concerto  attained 
Vienna,  where  Dionys  Pruckner  introduced  the 
piece.  Dr.  Hanslick  descended  upon  the  work  and 
damned  it  on  account  of  the  rather  insistent  use  of 
the  triangle  in  the  scherzo  section.  That  "ferocious 
aesthetic  Comstock  of  19th-century  criticism,"  as 
Lawrence  Gilman  calls  him,  "drew  aside  the  skirts 
of  his  unsullied  dressing-gown  and  turned  this 
erring  Concerto  out  into  the  snowy  night."  Liszt 
himself,  who  was  not  without  courage  in  matters 
of  public  criticism,  must  have  stood  in  some  awe  of 
Hanslick's  power.  Writing  once  to  a  friend  who 
contemplated  giving  Hanslick  the  lie  in  an  open 
letter  about  this  concerto,  his  advice  was  a  master- 
piece of  caution.  A  "triangle  concerto,"  the  doctor 
named  it,  and  the  opprobrious  term  stuck  for  years, 
no  pianist  in  Vienna  daring  to  venture  upon  that 
battle-ground  of  dissension.  It  was  not  until  twelve 
years  later  that  Sophie  Menter  decided  to  risk  her 
career  by  restoring  the  work  to  its  place  upon  a 
Viennese  program.  Her  friends,  according  to  the 
tale  by  Lena  Ramann,  gravely  warned  her  to  keep 
away  from  this  dangerous  issue.  Anton  Rubinstein 
did  his  best  to  dissuade  her.  "  'You  are  mad  to 
attempt  this  concerto!  No  one  has  succeeded  with 
it  in  Vienna.'  Bosendorfer,  representing  the  Phil- 
harmonic, added  his  admonition.  But  the  intrepid 
Sophie  was  undeterred.  'If  I  can't  play  it,'  she 
replied,  with  imperturbable  serenity,  'I  won't  play 
at  all.  I  don't  have  to  play  in  Vienna.'  And  play 
it  she  did  —  with  emphatic  success." 

Liszt  had  this  to  say  about  the  concerto  in  a  letter 
to  his  relative,  Eduard  Liszt,  written  in  1857,  shortly 
before  the  work  was  published:  "The  fourth  section 
of  the  Concerto,  from  the  Allegro  marziale  on,  cor- 
responds with  the  second  section,  the  Adagio.  It  is 
only  an  urgent  recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject- 
matter  with  quickened,  livelier  rhythm,  and  contains 
no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
at  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and 
rounding  off  a  whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat 
my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained  and  justified 
from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trom- 
bones and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the 
motive  of  the  Adagio  (B  major).  The  pianoforte 
figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio 


SEASON  OF  1958  - 1959 


NEW     YORK     CITY 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Two    Series    of    Concerts 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Wednesday   Evenings   at   8:45 
November  12  January  14 

December  10  February  18 

March  11 


Saturday   Afternoons   at   2:30 
November  15  January  17 

December  13  February  21 

March  14 


Applications  should  be  addressed  to: 

Season  Ticket  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston  15 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 

The  Tanglewood  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  is  the 
main  source  of  aid  to  Berkshire  Music  Center  students. 
It  was  started  in  1949  through  a  series  of  gifts  from 
RCA  Victor  and  is  chiefly  maintained  through  the  sup- 
port of  the  Friends.  Under  a  five-year  program  begun 
in  1955,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  matches  contri- 
butions to  the  Scholarship  Fund  that  are  made  through 
the  Friends. 

The  office  of  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  is  at  the  left  of  Tanglewood' s  Main  Gate.  At 
the  Friends  office  you  may  make  your  contribution  and 
receive  the  Calendar  of  Events  and  membership  card 
that  is  your  invitation  to  all  student  performances.  If 
you  prefer  you  may  mail  your  contribution  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

A  full  listing  of  performances  may  be  found  on 
page  25. 

Exhibition 

Norman  Rockwell,  well  known  for  many  covers  on 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  has  also  painted  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  works  by  him  are  now  on  view  in  the 
glassed  reception  room. 

There  are  also  portraits  in  sculpture  of  musicians 
in  this  orchestra  by  C.  Torno  Speyer,  wife  of  Louis 
Speyer  of  the  orchestra. 


Festival  Broadcasts 

There  will  be  live  broadcasts  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
concerts  of  the  Festival  by  Station  WQXR,  New  York. 

Station  WGBH-FM,  Boston,  will  tape  all  of  the 
Festival  concerts  for  delayed  broadcast  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  season. 

Station  WCRB,  AM-FM,  Boston,  will  tape  thirteen 
Festival  concerts  for  delayed  stereophonic  broadcast 
each  Saturday  evening  from  July  5th  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Symphony  season  in  Boston  on  October  4th. 

Tapes  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  throughout 
the  season  made  by  WGBH  are  sent  to  the  Voice  of 
America  for  distribution  to  broadcasting  stations  in 
many  foreign  countries. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Tanglewood  on  Parade,  featuring  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  will  take 
place  on  August  7.  For  further  information  see 
page  9. 


The  sculpture  in  the  Hemlock  Gardens  is  by  Homer 
Gunn.  (By  Courtesy  of  the  Berkshire  Museum)  The 
photograph  on  the  title  page  is  by  Minot  Beale. 


Distinctive  Gifts 

for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  Early  American  Furniture, 
lamps,  lighting  fixtures,  china,  glass,  exciting  imports 
and  decorative  accessories.  Remember,  you  haven't 
seen  the  Berkshires  if  you  haven't  seen  Jenifer  House? 
Don't  miss  Seth  &  Jed's  nostalgia-filled  country  store. 


WINNER  OF 
GIFT  &  ART  BUYER'S 
SHOP  OF   THE 
YEAR   AWARD! 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road 
Route  7,  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
Telephone-   Gt.  Barr    1500   Open  every  day 


£Te-w    En.g'la.xa.d.'e 
.A.:na.exicsLX».a.  3fcv£scrlcetplaice 
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by  flute  and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage 
is  a  Variante  and  working-up  in  the  major  of  the 
motive  of  the  Scherzo,  until  finally  the  first  motive 
on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat,  with  a  shake-accom- 
paniment, comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where 
the  triangle  begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of 
contrast." 

Symphony  In  D  Minor,  No.  8 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  in  Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire,  October  12,  1872. 

Vaughan  Williams'  Eighth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
on  May  2,  1956  in  Manchester,  England,  by  the  Halle 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  first  movement  the  composer  calls  a  "Fan- 
tasia"; the  second,  the  Scherzo,  is  for  wind  instru- 
ments only;  the  third,  the  Cavatina,  for  strings  only. 
The  last  movement,  which  the  conductor  calls 
"Toccata  (colle  campanelle) ,"  utilizes  the  percussion 
in  extenso.  Dr.  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  furnished 
a  description  of  his  symphony  for  the  magazine 
"Music  and  Musicians."  The  notes,  copyrighted  by 
the  composer  and  his  publisher,  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  are  here  quoted  in  brief  form. 

"The  Symphony  is  scored  for  what  is  known  as 
the  'Schubert  orchestra,'  with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 
Also  there  is  a  large  supply  of  extra  percussion,  in- 
cluding all  the  'phones  and  'spiels  known  to  me. 
The  first  movement,  the  Fantasia,  is  variazione 
senza  tema  —  variations  without  a  theme.  It  has 
been  nicknamed  'seven  variations  in  search  of  a 
theme.'  There  is,  indeed,  no  definite  theme.  The 
opening  section  contains  only  a  few  isolated  figures 
which  are  developed  later,  but  that  is  all.  Three 
'figures'  are  treated  more  or  less  in  the  variation 
style.  I  understand  that  some  hearers  may  have 
their  withers  wrung  by  a  work  being  called  a  sym- 
phony when  its  first  movement  does  not  correspond 
to  the  usual  symphonic  form.  ...  It  may  perhaps 
be  suggested  that,  by  a  little  verbal  jugglery,  this 
movement  may  be  referred  to  the  conventional 
scheme. 

"The  second  movement,  the  Scherzo,  is  as  its 
title  suggests  for  wind  instruments  only:  flute,  pic- 
colo, two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons  (third 
ad.  lib. ) ,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  and  three  trom- 
bones. .  .  .  There  is  no  complete  recapitulation  of 
the  Scherzo,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  short  stretto 
and  a  few  bars  of  coda.  I  think  I  may  claim  a 
precedent  for  this  idea  of  the  truncated  recapitula- 
tion —  in  the  third  movement  of  Brahms's  Clarinet 
Quintet." 

The  third  movement,  the  Cavatina  for  strings 
alone,  opens  with  a  cantilena  for  the  cellos  and  later 
the  violins.  There  is  a  second  section  in  triple  time 
which  concludes  with  a  cadenza-like  passage  for  the 
solo  violin.    There  is  a  recapitulation. 
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I  For  a  Unique  Vacation... 

UILGWU's  famous 
MTY 
OUSE 

in  the  Poconos 


Thousand -acre  woodland  paradise 

. . .  3-mile  private  lake . . .  luxurious  comfort . . . 
tempting  cuisine... free  day  camp  for  children. 

Broadway  comes  to  the   Poconos: 

New  ultra  modern,  air-cooled  theatre  brings 
you  new  entertainment  thrills. 

You  get  more  for  your  money:  Unity 
House  is  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  the 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORK- 
ERS' UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short  run 
from  N.  Y.  or  Phila.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broad- 
way, CO  5-7000;  Phila.  Office, 929  North  Broad 
St.,  ST  7-1004.  Write  or  phone  for  free  booklet. 
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All  You  Can  Eat 
only  $^.95 

Be  sure  and  make  reservations  for  our  famous 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

RGASB0RD 

Enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED: 

TOWNE  ROOM:  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with 
just  a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner. 


WENDELL  LOUNGE:  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  re- 
laxation. 

CUP  'N'  SAUCER:  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  com- 
plete dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget. 
Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  spe- 
cialties.   7  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

NEWLY  DECORATED:  Function  Rooms  for 
All  Occasions. 


&DL  iAI«iM"9ulMWK^ 


Pittsfield  —  the  Convention  City  of  Western  Mass, 


Formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Phone 
Hillcrest  5-4511 
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Now  you  can  play  Stereo-Records  on  the 

FABULOUS  NEW 


FISHER 


"EXECUTIVE  II" 

Stereo  Phonograph;  FM-AM  Radio; 
Tape  Recorder  and  Stereo  Tape  Reproducer 

The  world's  only  Stereophonic  Phonograph  with  a 

MAGNETIC  STEREO  CARTRIDGE 


FEATURING   STEREOTWIN   MAGNETIC  CARTRIDGE 

Now  you  can  play  Stereo-Records— the  world's 
only  stereophonic  radio-phonograph,  with  a 
Magnetic  STEREO  CARTRIDGE.  Only  the 
Fisher  is  equipped  with  a  magnetic  stereophonic 
cartridge  for  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
recordings.  The  superiority  of  this  cartridge 
over  ordinary  crystal  stereo  cartridges  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  music  you  had  not  expected  to 
hear  for  years  to  come  can  be  yours  today. 
In  addition  to  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
records,  the  Fisher  Executive  II  also  has  facili- 
ties for  stereophonic  tapes,  monaural  records, 
monaural  tapes  and  the  reception  of  AM-FM 
broadcasts.  Also  records  monaurally. 

FEATURES:  2  17-watt  amplifiers  -  8  speakers 
—  automatic  program  clock  —  powerful  Fisher 
AM-FM  Radio  —  dynamic  professional-type 
microphone.  1695.00.  Fisher  instruments  may 
be  purchased  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Come  in  and  ask  to  hear  a  demonstration  of 
"Stereo"  by  FISHER. 


4SO  MADISON  AVENUE  at  SOTH  STREET,  N.  V. 

150  EAST  42ND  STREET   (New  Socony   Bldy  ).   N.   Y.I 

975  MADISON  AVE. 

795   MADISON   AVEf\ 

228    EAST   POST   ROAD.  WHITE    PLAINS     •     WHITE    PLAINS   8  5050 


AT  76TH  ST.  fHotel  Carlyle)    N.  Y.  1 
ENUE   AT  67TH    STREET.    N.    Y.  ' 


PLAZA  3-0180 
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"The  fourth  movement  (Toccata),  besides  full 
strings  and  wind,  commandeers  all  the  available 
hitting  instruments  which  can  make  definite  notes, 
including  glockenspiel,  celesta,  xylophone,  vibra- 
phone, tubular  bells  and  tunable  gongs.  These  last 
are  ad.  lib.  —  according  to  the  score  they  are  'not 
absolutely  essential  but  highly  desirable.'  After  a 
short,  rather  sinister  exordium  the  trumpet  gives 
out  the  principal  theme,  surrounded  by  all  the  tun- 
able percussion.  There  are  thus  two  sections,  each 
of  which  is  repeated  by  full  orchestra.  Then  comes 
another  tune,  given  to  the  strings  and  horns.  This 
returns  us  safely  to  the  principal  theme  —  indeed, 
we  shall  soon  discover  that  this  movement  is  a  modi- 
fied rondo."  The  symphony  ends  with  a  reference 
to  the  opening  of  this  movement  which  Dr.  Vaughan 
Williams    has    called    a    "sinister    exordium." 


'Daybreak"  and  " 


NEY, 


Siegfried's  Rhine  Jour- 
from  goetterdaemmerung" 


Richard  Wagner 


Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice, 
February  13,  1883. 

There  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  prologue  to  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods,  depict- 
ing the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  rock  of  the  Valky- 
ries. This  is  joined  in  the  concert  version  to  the 
interlude  connecting  the  prologue  with  the  first  act, 
played  in  the  opera  house  while  the  curtain  is  low- 
ered and  the  scene  is  changed. 

The  three  Norns  holding  fate  in  their  hands  as 
they  weave  their  thread  have  been  dismayed  to  find 
it  suddenly  broken,  and  have  vanished  into  the  night. 
"The  day,  which  has  been  slowly  approaching,  now 
dawns  brightly  and  obliterates  the  distant  fire  glow 
in  the  valley."  Soft  chords  from  the  horns  gently 
fill  the  scene  with  the  theme  of  the  hero  Siegfried, 
and  there  follows  the  motive  of  Brunnhilde's  love 
with  its  characteristic  gruppetto  figure  here  devel- 
oped to  its  most  glowing  intensity.  In  the  scene 
which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters  from 
the  cave,  Briinnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment, 
she  has  been  subjected  to  him  in  mortal  love,  but  she 
is  blissful  and  unreluctant.  Siegfried,  about  to 
depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful  ring 
from  his  finger  and  places  it  upon  her  own.  He  bids 
her  farewell  and  embarks  in  a  boat,  floating  on  the 
current  of  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes  after  her  depart- 
ing lover.  The  second  interlude  now  follows.  Sieg- 
fried's horn  call  leads  into  the  rapturous  and  sweep- 
ing motive,  sometimes  called  "the  decision  to  love," 
which  was  first  developed  in  the  third  act  of  Sieg- 
fried. The  horn  call  is  combined  with  reminiscences 
of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes  development  almost 
symphonic.  There  follows  in  full  statement  the  un- 
dulating theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its  attendant  themes 
of  the  Rhine  maidens,  the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the 
renunciation  of  love. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon,   August   3,   at   2:30 

MUSIC  SHED 

• 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 

WAGNER 

Prelude  to  "Parsifal" 

Air  of  Kundry,  from  "Parsifal" 

Soloist:  Margaret  Harsh  aw 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


Elsa's  Dream,  from"Lohengrin' 


Soloist:  Margaret  Harshaw 


Overture  to  "Rienzi" 


INTERMISSION 


Overture  to  "Der  fliegende  Hollander" 

Senta's  Ballad,  from  "Der  fliegende  Hollander" 

Soloist:  Margaret  Harshaw 

"Waldweben"    ("Forest  Murmurs")    from  Siegfried 

"Dich,  teure  Halle,"  from  "Tannhauser" 

Soloist:  Margaret  Harshaw 

The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  from  "Die  Walkiire" 


BALDWIN         PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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The  Distinguished  .  .  . 

RED  LION   INN 

Two  lounges  for  enjoyable  refresh- 
ment. Finest  food  in  the  Berkshires. 
Please   make  reservations. 
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STOCKBRIDGE 


Phone  46 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  -  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


#A  Complete  Vacation  Resort 
"7/  Poolside  Coffee  Shop  for  Snacks  or  After 
cnoute  Concert  Rendezvous.  Public  Dining  on 
Screened  Porch  or  Main  Dining  Room. 
Day  or  Evening  Guest  Privileges.  Luxurious  Garden  Wall  Enclosed 
Swimming  Pool,  Art  Workshop,  Painting,  Ceramics,  Photography. 
Directed  by  Anthony  Toney. 

DINERS  CLUB  — GOURMET  TEL.  LENOX  367 

CHANTERWO  OD 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.    Off  Route  20  in  E.  Lee.    Informal,   unique! 

Reservations   Necessary.         Box   10.         Tel.:  Lee   585 


EASTOVER 


For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking1  come  to  Eastover,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  resorts.  Full 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Box  T,  Lenox,  Mass. 


CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

342  North  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SPECIALIZED  CANTONESE  COOKING 

served  from 

11.00  A.M.  to  12  P.M. 

Saturdays  from  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

Tel.    9230  Orders   put   up   to  take  out 

Sanctuary  Barn  Restaurant 

Pleasant  Valley   Sanctuary 

Lenox 


Luncheon,  and  Afternoon  Tea  —  12  to  5:30 

Buffet  —  Saturday  Nights  —  6  to  9 

Homemade  Bread,  Cakes,  and  Pies 

Tel.  320M 

THE  WENDOVER 

"SWICKERS" 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast      •      Lunches      •      Dinners 

Fountain  Service     •      Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

-AIR  CONDITIONED  - 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  3 


Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice, 
February  13,  1883. 

Prelude  to  "Parsifal" 

The  libretto  for  "Parsifal"  was  completed  in  1877,  the 
first  draft  of  the  score  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  the  full 
orchestration  in  January  1882.  The  first  performance  was  at 
Bayreuth,  July  26,  1882,  but  the  Prelude  was  finished  in 
December  1878,  and  performed  on  Christmas  Day  at  the 
Villa  Wahnfried,  Wagner's  house  at  Bayreuth,  the  composer 
conducting   members  of   the   orchestra  from   Meiningen. 

The  prelude  is  the  preparation  to  enter  the  sacred 
boundaries  of  Montsalvat,  upon  a  mountain  of 
medieval  Spain,  where  a  group  of  Knights  are  sworn 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Wagner,  drafting 
an  explanation  of  the  prelude  for  a  performance 
before  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria  at  Munich  in 
1880,  gave  it  a  triple  heading:  "Love  —  Faith: 
Hope?"  The  theme  of  "Love"  is  the  mystic  music 
of  the  Eucharist,  repeated  over  extended  arpeggios. 
It  is  linked  with  the  liturgic  "Dresden  Amen,"  a 
cadence  of  ascending  sixths.  The  theme  of  Faith 
■  appears  as  a  stately  and  sonorous  asseveration  from 
the  brass  choirs.  The  development  of  the  motive 
of  the  Eucharist  gives  poignant  intimation  of  the 
agony  of  Amfortas.  The  mood  is  unresolved;  it  was 
with  special  intent  that  the  composer  wrote  a  ques- 
tion mark  after  the  title  "Hope."  He  thus  clarified 
his  meaning: 

"First  theme:  Love.  Take  my  body,  take  my 
blood,  in  token  of  our  love. 

"Second  theme:  Faith  —  promise  of  Redemption 
through  Faith.  Strong  and  firm  does  Faith  reveal 
itself,  elevated  and  resolute  even  in  suffering.  In 
answer  to  the  renewed  promise,  the  voice  of  Faith 
sounds  softly  from  the  distant  heights  —  as  though 
borne  on  the  wings  of  the  snow-white  dove  — 
slowly  descending,  embracing  with  ever-increasing 
breadth  and  fulness  the  heart  of  man,  filling  the 
world  and  the  whole  of  nature  with  mightiest  force, 
then,  as  though  stilled  to  rest,  glancing  upward 
again  toward  the  light  of  heaven. 

"Then  once  more  from  the  awe  of  solitude  arises 
the  lament  of  loving  compassion,  the  agony,  the  holy 
sweat  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  divine  suffering 
of  Golgotha;  the  body  blanches,  the  blood  streams 
forth  and  glows  now  in  the  chalice  with  the  heavenly 
glow  of  blessing,  pouring  forth  on  all  that  lives  and 
languishes  the  gracious  gift  of  Redemption  through 
Love.  For  him  we  are  prepared,  for  Amfortas,  the 
sinful  guardian  of  the  shrine,  who,  with  fearful  rue 
for  sin  gnawing  at  his  heart,  must  prostrate  him- 
self before  the  chastisement  of  the  vision  of  the 
Grail." 

"Shall  there  be  redemption  from  the  devouring 
torments  of  the  soul?  Once  again  we  hear  the 
promise,  and  —  we  hope!" 
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AlR  OF  KUNDRY  FROM  "PARSIFAL,"  ACT  II 

Kundry  is  the  dual  personality  of  Parsifal.  The 
reviler  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  repentant,  she  is  a 
legendary  wanderer,  seeking  absolution,  doing 
menial  duties  for  the  Knights  of  the  Grail,  but 
bound  to  the  evil  Klingsor,  his  slave  and  an  enchant- 
ress at  his  bidding.  She  has  been  the  seductress 
of  Amfortas,  the  custodian  of  the  Grail,  and  the 
cause  of  the  lance  wound  made  by  Klingsor  with  the 
lance  which  had  pierced  the  side  of  Christ.  The 
wound  cannot  heal  until  the  coming  of  the  one  who 
is  pure  and  innocent,  to  atone  for  his  sin.  Klingsor 
has  commanded  Kundry,  the  "Rose  of  Hell,"  against 
her  will,  to  seduce  Parsifal,  the  "reine  Thor."  She 
appears  before  him  in  the  enchanted  garden  of 
Klingsor,  not  as  he  had  seen  her  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Grail,  in  rags,  but  as  "a  young  woman  of 
exquisite  beauty,  on  a  couch  of  flowers,  clothed  in 
light  veils  of  fantastic,  Arabian  style."  She  tells 
him  that  she  has  come  from  a  great  distance  to 
inform  him  of  his  origin.  His  mother,  "Herzeleide," 
"Heart's  Sorrow,"  bore  him  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  reared  him  with  tender  care  in  a  forest, 
hiding  and  protecting  him  from  danger.  When  he 
wandered  off,  and  was  lost  to  her  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  He  is  much  moved  at  the  tale.  Kundry  con- 
tinues that  it  is  her  mission  to  bring  him  knowledge, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  rapture  of  love,  such  love 
as  his  parents  knew.  She  leans  over  and  kisses 
him  on  the  lips.  At  once  he  is  stabbed  with  pain 
and  grasps  his  side  with  the  cry:  "Amfortas!"  The 
knowledge  has  come  to  him  of  the  agony  of  Am- 
fortas' wound.  This  moment  of  sudden  and  blind- 
ingly  clear  realization  brings  to  Parsifal  for  the 
first  time  the  sense  of  his  mission  and  the  motto  of 
the  whole  narrative :   "Durch  Mitleid  wissend." 


11 


Prelude  to  "Lohengrin 

In  March  of  1848,  Wagner  put  the  last  touches 
upon  his  Lohengrin,  and  in  May  of  that  year  his 
political  activities  resulted  in  his  exile  from  Ger- 
many. He  therefore  had  no  direct  supervision  of 
the  early  productions  of  the  work,  nor  did  he  hear 
it  until  May  15,  1861,  in  Vienna,  following  his  par- 
don and  return.  Lohengrin  had  its  first  perform- 
ance through  the  enterprise  of  his  ministering 
friend,  Liszt,  August  28,  1850,  with  such  forces, 
scarcely  adequate,  as  the  court  at  Weimar  permit- 
ted. It  found  favor,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
managerial  hesitation,  went  the  rounds  of  the  prin- 
cipal opera  houses  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

Franz  Liszt,  the  first  champion  and  first  producer 
of  Lohengrin,  has  described  the  Prelude  in  this 
way:  "It  begins  with  a  broad,  reposeful  surface  of 
melody,  a  vaporous  ether  gradually  unfolding  itself, 
so  that  the  sacred  picture  may  be  delineated  before 
our  secular  eyes.  This  effect  is  confided  entirely  to  the 
violins  (divided  into  eight  different  desks),  which, 
after  some  bars  of  harmony,  continue  in  the  high- 


Dining  For  Those  Who  Know 

LES    PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

SPECIALITIES 

Escargots    de    Bourgogne,    Grenouilles    Provengale,    Coq 

au  Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 
From   Tanglewood    (ONLY   9   MILES)    TO  ROUTE  41 

AND  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER  AND  SUPPER 

Weekly  5  P.M.  to  2  A.M.  Sunday  2  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 

Betty  and  Louis  Chevallier 

Phone:    CANAAN    2-2781—2-2441; 

Queechy    Lake,    Canaan,  N.    Y. 


the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX.  MASS.  Telephone  Lenox  510 

•  Sunday  Night  Buffet  •    Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 

•  Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 

•  Broiled  Live  Nova  Scqtia  Lobster  —  Friday  Special 

•  "Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails   Served   to   5:50   P.M.  50c  each 

•  Catering  Service  at  your  Home  —  School  or  Club 

•  Heated  Outdoor  Swimming    Pool   open  to  the   Public 

•  Spacious  Modern   Rooms  •    Free  Parking  Area 

•  Facilities  for  Meetings  and  Conventions 

George  A.  Turain  —  Owner,  Manager 


The  Auberge  Fougeres 

A  French  Country  Inn  at  Catamount,  on 

Route  23  between  Hillsdale,  N.Y.,  and 

South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Lodgings  -  Luncheons  -  Dinners 

Under  the  direction  of  Yves  Longhi 

For  Reservations 
Telephone:  Hillsdale  Fairview  5-7777 

PS.  Our  chef  is  from  Dijon 


YOUR  PERSONAL 

YMAS  CARDS  in  COLOR 

gg  ^^         Made    from   your   own    color   film, 

picture   or  artwork.      100   cards   as 

low  as  50^  each.  Just  send  us  your 
favorite  color  film  or  picture,  and  Moss  will 
make  it  into  a  beautiful  Xmas  card  complete 
with  message  and  envelopes.  In  larger  quan- 
tities as  low  as  154  each.  Write  for  samples. 
Best  Wishes  for  a  Happy  Summer — Ollie  Moss 

MOSS    PHOTO  SERVICE,  INC. 

Moss  Building 
Plaza  7-3520  350  W.  50th  St.,   N.  Y.    19 

Since  1934 
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Your   year-round   vacationland 
Your  permanent  home 

The  Berkshire  Hills,  world-famous  resort  area, 
also  offers  a  superb  climate  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  No  other  area  is  so  rich  in  cultural  re- 
sources —  so  thoroughly  "livable."  World-re- 
nowned performers  delight  audiences  at  music 
and  dance  festivals  throughout  the  summer  .  .  . 
straw-hat  theatres  are  noted  for  their  fine  produc- 
tions .  .  .  winter  snowfalls  bring  skiers  and 
spectators  to  the  Berkshire  slopes  for  invigorat- 
ing outdoor  fun. 

Attractive  suburbs,  fine  schools,  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  growth  —  all  are  factors 
that  make  the  Berkshires  an  ideal  place  to  live, 
work  and  play. 

For  further  information  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

50  South  Street.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


est  notes  of  their  register.  The  motive  is  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  softest  wind  instruments ;  horns  and 
bassoons  are  then  added,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
the  entry  of  the  trumpets  and  trombones,  which 
repeat  the  melody  for  the  fourth  time,  with  a  daz- 
zling brightness  of  colour,  as  if  in  this  unique 
moment  the  holy  edifice  had  flashed  up  before  our 
blinded  eyes  in  all  its  luminous  and  radiant  magnifi- 
cence. 

"But  the  flood  light,  that  has  gradually  achieved 
this  solar  intensity,  now  dies  rapidly  away,  like  a 
celestial  gleam.  The  transparent  vapour  of  the 
clouds  retracts,  the  vision  disappears  little  by  little, 
in  the  same  variegated  fragrance  from  the  midst 
of  which  it  appeared,  and  the  piece  ends  with  a 
repetition  of  the  first  six  bars,  now  become  more 
ethereal  still.  Its  character  of  ideal  mysticism  is 
especially  suggested  by  the  long  pianissimo  of  the 
orchestra,  only  broken  for  a  moment  by  the  passage 
in  which  the  brass  throw  out  the  marvellous  lines  of 
the  single  motive  of  the  Prelude." 

Elsa's  Dream,  from  "Lohengrin,"  Act  I 

The  Duke  Gottfried,  heir  to  the  throne  of  the 
state  of  Brabant,  has  mysteriously  disappeared,  and 
the  Count  Friedrich  Telramund,  who  is  acting  as 
regent  and  claims  the  succession,  accuses  Gottfried's 
sister  Elsa  of  having  murdered  him,  and  of  having 
her  own  designs  to  rule  in  his  stead.  King  Heinrich 
I  of  Germany  orders  her  to  be  brought  before  him 
for  trial.  The  trial  is  held  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
King  hangs  his  shield  upon  an  oak  tree  to  designate 
a  court  of  justice.  She  makes  no  reply  to  the  accu- 
sation, but  the  populace  are  impressed  by  her  pure 
and  innocent  demeanor.  At  last,  gently  urged  by 
the  King,  she  tells  of  a  dream  in  which  a  knight  in 
splendid  armor  has  come  to  her.  This  knight  must 
be  her  defender.  Trumpeters  at  the  four  points 
of  the  compass  sound  a  summons  for  the  champion 
who  will  engage  Telramund  in  mortal  combat  to 
affirm  the  innocence  of  Elsa.  A  knight  appears  at 
the  river's  bank,  in  a  boat  according  to  ancient 
legend  drawn  by  a  swan.  He  is  Lohengrin,  but  he  is 
unknown  to  them  all.  He  fights  and  conquers  Tel- 
ramund, but  spares  his  life. 


Overture  to  "Rienzi" 

Wagner  found  the  subject  for  his  first  successful 
opera  when,  in  1837,  he  read  a  German  translation 
of  Bulwer's  Rienzi.  It  was  to  be  his  only  politico- 
historical  subject.  Cola  di  Rienzi  (1313-1354),  the 
"Last  of  the  Tribunes"  as  the  subtitle  of  the  opera 
runs,  was  a  papal  legatee  whose  power  later  es- 
tranged him  from  the  church.  He  was  an  idealist, 
the  first  patriot  for  a  united  Italy,  a  champion  of 
the  people  who  fought  against  the  oppressive  nobil- 
ity in  Rome  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  curbing 
their  power.  The  tenor  part  of  Rienzi,  the  cham- 
pion of  freedom,  is  the  principal  one  in  the  opera. 
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THE  TANGLEWOOD  CALENDAR 

(For  the  Remainder  of  the  Season) 


Tickets  are  required  for  the  Festival  concerts  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  the 
Wednesday  evening  chamber  concerts.  Starred  events 
are  performances  by  students  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
school  at  Tanglewood.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  school  and  contribute  to  its  support  by  joining 
the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  in- 
vited to  attend  these  events.  The  Wednesday  and 
Friday  afternoon  programs  are  presented  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  with  the  support  of  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  and  are  open  to  the  public. 


August  2,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 
Shed  at  8:30 —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Leonard  Pennario,  Piano 

August  3,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m. —  *Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

Soloist:  Margaret  Harshaw,  Soprano 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 —  *Composer's  Forum 

August  4,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  *Opera 
(Reserved  Seats) 

August  6,  Wednesday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15  —  *  Aspects  of  New  Music 
Theatre  at  8 :30  —  The  Kroll  Quartet 

August  7,  Thursday 

"Tanglewood  On  Parade"  featuring  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

August  8,  Friday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:15  —  *Seminar  in  Contempo- 
rary Music 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Eugene  Istomin,  Piano 

August  9,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 
Shed  at  3 —  *  Orchestra 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 
Soloist:  Berl  Senofsky,  Violin 

August  10,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friend's  Office 


OPEN   REHEARSALS 
August  2,  9,  at  10  A.M. 

Admission  $1  Benefit  Pension  Fund 


1959 

Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Twenty-second  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


To  receive  advance  announcements  of 
programs  and  plans  for  next  season's  Festival 
at  Tanglewood,  please  complete  this  form 
and  leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it  in  at  the 
Box  Office,  or  mail  it  to  Festival  Ticket  Office, 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Name 


Address^ 


I  should  also  like  to  receive  information 
on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  [  | 
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W.  CORNWALL,  CONNECTICUT 

Sells  ISlodcrn  and  Ancient  Art  and  Gifts 
Open  Week  Days 


w   w    w    w 


ANTIQUES   SHOW 

Town  Hall        Lenox,  Mass. 

July  18th  thru  August  9th 

Daily  from  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 


-< 


CHESTERWOOD 

The  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 


Admission 
50  cents. 


June  28  to  October  13 


Open 
10  to  6 


In  the  Wallach  Studio,  Lime  Rock,  Conn., 

under  Mr.  Wallach's  personal  direction: 

you  will  find  the  same  unusual  handcrafts,  new  and 
antique,  as  in  the  world  famous  Wallachaus  for  Peasant 
Art  in  Munich  (founded  1900). 

Lime  Rock,   Conn.  Route   112    (a  mile  from  Route  7) 

Hours:  9  to  12  2  to  5 

JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

26  th   Season -July   1-Aug,    30 


Famous  Dance  Stars  and  Companies 
Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 


I  Little  Cinema  £1  I 

Art  Film   Theatre  of  the  Berkshires 

NIGHTLY  at  8:15.     SATURDAYS  continuous  from  7  p.m. 

Finest  foreign  and  American  films. 

Always  cool  and  comfortable. 

I  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM  .  PITTSFIELD  I 


p\\\\\W  "SC 


IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS  — 

"THE  WEAVERS,"  America's  most 
popular  folksingers,  0NL7  AT  CRYSTAL 
July  13th  to  August  2nd.  Concerts, 
Summer  Theatre,  Reviews,  Water- 
skiing,  9  pro  clay  tennis  courts,  60 
acre  private  lake,  1500  woodland 
acres,  all  sports,  Orchestra,  Folk  & 
Social    Dancing.     Free  week   ends   to 

Tennis  Winners,  Budget  rates,  owned  and  managed  by  the  Slutsky  family. 

Crystal  Lake  Lodge  Chestertown  10,  N.Y.,  Phones:  3830  N.Y.C.  MU  7-2978 


1    LAKE* 


The  acceptance  and  production  of  Rienzi  in  Dres- 
den, October  20,  1842,  was  the  event  of  his  first 
recognition.  The  opera  was  a  popular  success  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  initial  performance  lasted 
from  6  o'clock  until  after  midnight  and  that  the 
orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  had  only  sixty 
string  players  to  contend  with  the  heavy  brass 
scoring.  The  Overture  is  entirely  compiled  from 
the  opera  itself.  It  opens  with  a  sustained  trumpet 
note,  swelling  from  pianissimo  to  forte,  and  dimin- 
ishing, the  stirring  call  to  revolt.  The  Overture, 
like  the  opera  is  in  the  heroic  vein. 

Overture  to  "Der  fliegende 
Hollaender"  ("The  Flying  Dutchman") 

Wagner  composed  "Der  fliegende  Hollander"  in  Paris  in 
1841.  The  opera  was  first  performed  in  Dresden,  January 
2,  1843,  under  the  composer's  direction. 

In  the  year  1839,  Richard  Wagner,  escaping  his 
pressing  creditors  at  Riga  and  eager  to  try  his  for- 
tunes elsewhere,  managed  without  passport  to  cross 
the  Russian  border  with  his  young  wife,  and  such 
possessions  as  the  two  could  take  with  them,  includ- 
ing their  Newfoundland  dog.  They  sailed  from 
Pillau  for  England,  with  Paris  as  their  objective. 
The  small  boat,  which  was  not  intended  for  passen- 
gers and  had  no  accommodations,  encountered  fear- 
ful storms  in  the  Baltic  sea,  and  steered  for  safety  to 
the  coast  of  Norway.  "The  passage  through  the 
Norwegian  fjords,"  wrote  Wagner  in  Mein  Leben, 
"made  a  wondrous  impression  on  my  fancy.  A  feel- 
ing of  indescribable  content  came  over  me  when  the 
enormous  granite  walls  echoed  the  hail  of  the  crew 
as  they  cast  anchor  and  furled  the  sails.  The  sharp 
rhythm  of  this  call  clung  to  me  like  an  omen  of  good 
cheer,  and  shaped  itself  presently  into  the  theme  of 
the  seamen's  song  in  my  Fliegender  Hollander.  The 
idea  of  this  opera  was  even  at  that  time  ever  present 
in  my  mind,  and  it  now  took  on  a  definite  poetic 
and  musical  color  under  the  influence  of  my  recent 
impressions." 

Wagner  had  been  much  taken  with  the  legend  of 
the  Dutch  captain  who  had  sworn  with  vows  holy 
and  unholy  that  he  would  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  though  it  took  eternity  to  do  it,  whereby  he 
was  condemned  by  the  Devil  to  that  eternal  quest  in 
a  phantom  vessel  with  blood  red  sails,  often  seen 
by  sailors  when  the  seas  were  high.  If  Wagner 
needed  further  experience  to  give  the  taste  of  actu- 
ality to  his  imaginative  current,  he  found  it  when 
their  boat  struck  a  worse  storm  and  was  nearly 
wrecked  before  the  couple  took  port  in  England  after 
a  voyage  of  three  and  a  half  weeks.  In  Paris, 
unable  to  find  acceptance  for  his  opera  Rienzi,  com- 
pleted there,  Wagner  turned  in  earnest  to  his  legend 
of  the  unfortunate  Dutchman,  wrote  the  libretto  in 
May,  1841,  and  in  July  and  August,  within  the  space 
of  seven  weeks,  composed  the  music.  He  had  diffi- 
culty finding  a  producer  for  Der  fliegende  Hollander 
but   when   Rienzi,   accepted  by  Dresden,   was  per- 
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formed  there  with  great  success  on  October  20, 
1842,  the  mounting  of  Der  fliegende  Hollander 
followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  partly 
on  the  strength  of  the  triumph  of  Rienzi.  Der  flie- 
gende Hollander,  musically  true  to  the  gloom  of  its 
subject,  and  being,  unlike  Rienzi,  a  bold  departure 
from  the  traditional  ingredients  of  a  successful 
opera  in  the  year  1843,  was  a  failure.  Wagner  had 
written  his  first  dominantly  "psychological"  drama; 
interest  throughout,  to  which  visual  action  was  sub- 
ordinated, lay  in  the  tragic  anguish  of  the  con- 
demned captain,  his  search  for  the  woman  whose 
complete  and  selfless  devotion  alone  could  deliver 
him  from  his  curse.  Senta  was  this  embodiment 
of  redeeming  womanhood. 


Ballad  of  Senta  from  "Der  fliegende 
Hollaender"  (Act  II) 

This  aria  seems  to  have  preceded  the  full  compo- 
sition of  the  opera.  Wagner  was  then  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  his  fortunes  in  1841,  although  the  turning 
point  toward  performance  and  recognition  was  the 
letter  of  acceptance  of  Rienzi  by  the  Dresden  State 
Opera  in  June  of  that  year.  Wagner  started  to 
compose  Der  fliegende  Hollander  with  a  French 
production  in  mind  for  which  a  French  translation 
was  prepared  —  a  project  which  fell  through  with 
no  other  result  than  the  sale  of  the  libretto  to  Leon 
Pillet  as  Le  Vaisseau  fantome. 

He  tells  us  in  My  Life  that  the  composition  of 
The  Flying  Dutchman  stimulated  and  greatly  excited 
him.  He  also  tells  us  that  the  parts  first  set  were 
"The  Ballad  of  Senta,  the  song  of  the  Norwegian 
sailors  and  the  'Spectre  Song'."  Since  the  Ballad 
of  Senta  contained  the  important  motive  of  "redemp- 
tion," the  basic  motive  of  the  overture  (which  prob- 
ably was  composed  last),  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  Ballad  was  the  musical  germ  of  the  whole 
and  had  already  existed  as  a  sketch.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  captain  who  was  con- 
demned by  Satan  to  sail  the  seas  endlessly  until  the 
love  of  a  woman  would  redeem  him  was  the  basic 
concept  of  the  libretto  and  the  whole  opera.  As  was 
always  the  case  with  Wagner,  he  had  long  con- 
templated the  subject.  It  had  first  occurred  to  him 
at  Riga,  while  he  was  composing  Rienzi,  through 
Heine's  version  published  in  his  Salon  in  1834.*  It 
was  Heine,  probably,  who  planted  in  his  thoughts 
the  idea  of  the  Dutchman's  redemption  through  the 
love  of  a  faithful  woman  —  with  the  difference  that, 
whereas  Heine  made  a  point  of  skepticism  whether 
the  Dutchman  relying  on  womankind  would  not 
wait  until  eternity  to  be  redeemed,  Wagner  on  the 
other  hand  made  redemption  by  a  woman's  love  his 
constant  thesis. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  Spinning  Song  of 
Senta's  companions.     The  scene  is  a  room  in  the 

*  Ernest    Newman    interestingly    traces   the    various    versions    of    the    legend 
in  The  Wagner  Operas. 
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When  you  want 
come  to 

Sheet  Music 
Records 
Literature  and 

Study  Books 
Tapes  and  Tape 

Recorders 


MUSIC  or  RECORDS 
a  music  store 

•  Scores 

•  Instruments 

•  Musical  Gifts 

•  Pianos 

•  Organs 


WE  MAIL  EVERYWHERE 


116  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON  16 


MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village,  Connecticut 


BERKSHIRE  STRING  QUARTET 

Chamber  Music  Concerts  Sundays  at  4  P.  M. 

From  June  29  through  August  31 

$2.00  Phone:  Canaan,  Conn.,  TAylor  4-7126 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 
JAMES  ALIFERIS,  President 

Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music  Degrees 
in  Applied  Music,  Church  Music,  Or- 
chestral Training,  Theory  &  Composition, 
Music  Education,  Therapy,  Historical 
Research,  Pedagogy,  Opera  Direction, 
Artist's  Diploma  in  Applied  Music. 
Faculty  includes  Principals  of  the  BSO 
Performing  Organizations: 

Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  conductor 
Opera  Workshops,  Boris  Goldovsky,  director 
Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin,  conductor 

New  Faculty  Members  September,  1958: 

Pierre  Luboshutz  and  Genia  Nemenoff 

World-famed  duo-pianists 
Uta  Graf 

Leading  soprano  Netherlands  Opera 

Catalogue  and  information  regarding  admission 
and  scholarships: 

290  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques    •    Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
C.  T.  BRIGHAM  CO. 

Janitor  Supplies 
Paper  and  Twine  Specialties 

220  WEST  STREET  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Tel.  5646 

MELVIN'S   PRESCRIPTION  PHARMACY,  INC. 

Walgreen  Agency- 
Kodak,  Polaroid,  Bell-Howell  Cameras 
RCA,  Columbia,  Angel  Records 

197  Main  Street  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Always  Ample   Parking 
Agency  for  Jacob's  Pillow,  Berkshire  Playhouse  &  Music  Barn 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 
Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET         •         LENOX,  MASS. 
Telephone  Lenox  57 


ll\LitpAwH€  Main  street ' Len0*'  Mass'  Lenox  584 

WM^IPHOIO    In  New  York  :124  West  72Stteet.TR-4-5i63 
Known  tor  the  Finest  in  Photography  Equipment 

for  the  Professional  Films- 


1939    -    19  Years  in  the  Berkshires    -    1958 


Official  Photographer  of  Carnegie  Hall  and  Town  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.   H.   Johnson's   Sons,   Inc. 

Plumbing,  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 


Lenox,   Massachusetts 


Telephone   12W 


GARR  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


Convenient  Parking 
Name  Brands 


Daily  Delivery 

Well  Informed  Clerks 


537  North  Street 


Tel.  HI  21581 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART  &  SON 

Electrical  Contractor 

Shop Housatonic  Street,   Lenox 

Home School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 


house  of  Daland,  her  father.  Senta  sits  quietly  in  an 
armchair  gazing  upon  the  portrait  of  a  man,  pale, 
bearded,  wrapped  in  a  black  cloak.  The  girls  ask 
Mary,  Senta's  nurse,  to  sing  the  Ballad  of  the  Dutch- 
man. She  refuses  and  Senta  sings  it,  while  Mary 
continues  to  spin. 

"Waldweben"  ("Forest  Murmurs") 
from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II,  Scene  2 

Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice, 
February  13,  1883 

The  concert  piece  arranged  by  Wagner  from  the 
second  act  of  his  Siegfried,  and  known  as  "Wald- 
weben" is  a  distillation  of  the  mood  which  domi- 
nates the  last  scene  of  the  act.  It  is  music  of  dream- 
ing and  of  awakening.  Siegfried,  parentless  son  of 
the  woods,  lies  on  a  grassy  bank,  listening  idly  to 
the  familiar,  lulling  sounds  in  which  he  has  grown 
up.  He  is  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  has  just 
slain  the  dragon  Fafner;  but  he  is  unexcited.  Since 
he  knows  neither  fear  nor  guile,  the  deed  means  as 
little  to  him  as  the  Tarnhelm  and  the  Ring  he  has 
gained  by  it,  and  the  treasure  of  gold  which  is  his 
rejected  booty.  But  the  voice  of  nature  reveals  the 
world's  secrets  to  him  —  reveals  also  his  destiny. 
A  bird  singing  in  the  tree  above  becomes  intelligible 
to  him  through  the  blood  of  the  slain  monster, 
which,  staining  his  hand,  he  had  touched  to  his  lips. 
By  this  means  he  becomes  aware  of  the  baseness  and 
greed  that  surrounds  him.  He  sees  clearly  now  that 
the  dwarf  Mime,  his  guardian,  while  fawning  and 
wheedling,  is  in  reality  contriving  to  put  an  end  to 
him  in  order  to  seize  the  rich  spoil.  Siegfried  dis- 
patches Mime  summarily  with  the  sword  Nothung. 
Ugly  thoughts  are  soon  replaced  by  gentler  and  in- 
triguing ones  as  the  longing  for  love  possesses  his 
consciousness  for  the  first  time.  He  thinks  of  his 
origin,  dwells  wonderingly  upon  the  knowledge  of 
his  mother,  the  facts  of  whose  identity  and  death 
he  has  wrested  from  Mime.  Through  the  soft,  un- 
dulating murmurs  of  the  orchestra,  and  interspersed 
with  the  bird  calls  is  the  motive  of  the  race  of  the 
Walsungs,  his  own,  and  the  motive  of  "Filial  love." 
This  suggests  the  theme  of  love  itself,  personified 
by  the  Goddess  Freia,  and  finally  the  bird  tells  him 
of  Briinnhilde,  and  the  motive  of  sleep  is  heard  as 
he  learns  of  the  warrior  maiden,  lying  at  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  crag,  surrounded  by  a  protecting  circle 
of  fire  by  decree  of  Wotan,  her  father.  That  fire, 
the  bird  says,  he  is  about  to  penetrate,  and  the  sleep- 
ing demi-goddess  he  is  to  awaken  as  his  bride. 


Aria,  "Dich,  Theure  Halle"  from 
"Tannhaeuser"  (Act  II) 

As  the  second  act  of  Tannhauser  opens,  showing 
the  assembly  hall  at  the  Wartburg  where  the  contest 
of  song  is  about  to  take  place,  Elisabeth  enters  joy- 
fully to  greet  the  hall  which  has  resounded  to  the 
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song  of  Tannhauser  and  which,  now  that  he  has 
returned,  will  resound  again.  Ernest  Newman 
writes:  "The  aria  pulsates  with  a  vitality  that  must 
have  acted  like  a  tonic,  even  an  intoxicant,  on  the 
audiences  that  heard  it  for  the  first  time  eighty 
years  or  so  ago;  there  was  nothing  else  in  con- 
temporary music  to  set  beside  it  for  vigor  and 
brilliance." 

"Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  from  "Die 
Walkuere  (Introduction  to  Act  III) 

The  brief  introductions  with  which  Wagner  raises 
the  curtain  for  each  of  his  acts  in  The  Ring  of  the 
Nibelungs  never  fails  to  plunge  his  hearers  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  situation  he  is  about  to  unfold. 
The  third  act  of  The  Valkyrie  is  peopled  with  the 
nine  warrior  maidens,  the  godlike  daughters  of 
Wotan  and  Erda.  They  are  assembling  on  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  mountain,  arriving  one  by  one, 
fully  armed  on  winged  horses.  Storm  clouds  rush 
across  the  sky,  pierced  by  occasional  flashes  of 
lightning.  Those  who  have  arrived  send  out  calls 
for  their  missing  sisters,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
their  eerie  cries.  The  tense,  agitated,  vivid  scene  is 
depicted  in  tone,  with  masterly  strokes,  even  before 
the  still  lowered  curtain. 


■»•» 


Entr'acte 

WAGNER  STILL  TRIUMPHANT 
By  Neville  Cardus 

(Quoted  from  The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly, 
October  17,  1957) 

It  is  possible,  as  our  senior  and  greatest  music 
critic  has  demonstrated,  for  a  man  to  remain  a  per- 
fect Wagnerite  throughout  a  long  life,  but  many  of 
us  are  made  weaker  than  Mr.  Newman,  so  we  faint 
at  times  by  the  way,  if  we  do  not  actually  backslide. 
We  find,  in  particular,  that  a  journey  through  "The 
Ring"  is  often  a  trying  pilgrimage,  apparently  un- 
ending, with  the  same  view  returning,  while  all  the 
time  our  boots  seem  more  and  more  to  fill  with 
peas.  The  music  is  repetitive,  the  leitmotiv  prin- 
ciple is  productive  of  mechanical  statement  and  tran- 
sition. Wagner  composes  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
(so  the  general  indictment  runs,  then  we  are  ren- 
dered silent  and  put  off  our  guard  by  the  solemn 
strains  of  Briinnhilde's  warning  to  Siegmund,  or 
our  ears  are  allured  by  the  chamber  music  of  the 
Sieglinde-Siegmund  scene  in  Act  I  of  "Die  Walk- 
iire").  But  on  the  whole  "The  Ring"  makes  severe 
claims  on  a  mind,  taste,  and  aesthetic  of  definitely 
modern  nurture.  Wagner  has  few  reticences,  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination;  he  is  fulsome,  prolix, 
too  overwhelmed,  too  much  suffused  by  genius  to 
pick  and  choose  from  his  own  treasure  house. 

There  was  never  a  time  that  somebody  wasn't 
reacting  against  Wagner.  And  the  reactions  were 
not  led  by  young  music  critics,  but,  more  important, 
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by  men  of  recognised  stature  and  genius  and  au- 
thority —  Nietzsche  had  his  revulsion,  Debussy  and 
Tolstoy,  too,  and  hosts  of  others  whom  Wagner 
would  have  recognised  as  worthy  opponents  and 
haters.  "He  has  been  displaced.  A  new  music  has 
come  into  being,"  wrote  the  American  critic  Paul 
Rosenfeld  thirty-five  years  ago.  Artur  Schnabel 
called  Wagner  a  "swimmer,"  soon  to  be  drowned 
in  the  seas  of  his  "own  so-called  continuous  melody 
and  harmonic  transitions."  For  nearly  a  hundred 
years  whole  oceans  of  reactions  have  beaten  wave 
on  wave  against  Wagner  and  they  have  receded  and 
lo !  the  great  ship  sails  on  in  the  now  more  amenable 
and  flowing  seas.  What  other  composer  could  so 
long  withstand  entire  schools  and  movements  of 
animosity,  could  so  long  set  changes  of  fashion  at 
defiance,  go  his  ways  impervious  to  inevitable 
changes  of  taste,  and  remain  to  this  day  a  terrific 
force  and  fascination  not  only  to  the  old  and 
broken-in  but  to  the  new  generations? 

The  secret  of  it  all  is  so  simple  that  no  sophisti- 
cated critical  explanation  will  get  near  it.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Wagnerian  aeesthetic  of  music 
drama.  The  appeal  of  "The  Ring,"  I  am  assured 
by  a  private  Gallup  poll  to  the  audiences  that  flock 
to  it  in  1957,  is  the  exciting  story  and  the  vivid  illus- 
trative orchestral  sound  with  its  hammer  rhythms 
for  Nibelheim,  its  lilt  and  surge  for  the  Rhine  scenes, 
the  tumult  of  the  Valkyries'  ride,  the  gigantic 
stamping  of  the  giants,  the  forging  of  Siegfried's 
sword,  the  low-crawling  heaving  of  Fafner  the 
dragon,  the  pathos  of  Sieglinde,  the  evocation  of 
fire  for  the  sleep  of  Briinnhilde;  the  scope  for  all 
sorts  of  singing  —  heroic,  lyrical,  vehement,  ironi- 
cal. The  public  are,  after  all,  not  very  much  differ- 
ent from  assembled  humanity  as  it  always  has  been. 
The  interest  in  elemental  things  remains  much  the 


same  as  of  old,  in  the  urge  of  nature,  of  rivers,  fire, 
wrack  and  storm,  wood-song  and  summer  heat  under 
the  forest  leaves.  The  interest  is  the  same  in  old- 
fashioned  matters  such  as  idealism  matched  against 
corruption,  in  the  revolt  of  youth  against  custom, 
in  love  as  a  solvent.  And  ordinary  human  nature, 
with  which  much  music  criticism  today  seems  dis- 
tantly acquainted,  still  will  respond  to  an  imagina- 
tive presentation  of  crude  villainy  and  of  selfless 
heroism  soon  to  suffer  disillusionment.  Also  the 
superstition  clings  to  many,  even  in  the  age  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  that  a  god  can  be  symbolized  by 
genius,  even  if  it  is  a  god  in  chains. 

The  most  likely  explanation  of  the  Wagner  re- 
surgence is  one  which,  I  fancy,  has  not  occurred 
to  his  critics.  It  is  generally  assumed  by  them 
that  the  present  time,  with  its  scientific  preoccupa- 
tions and  non-romantic  attitudes,  is  allergic  to 
Wagner.  On  the  contrary,  the  feeling  and  climate, 
away  from  the  cliques,  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
Wagner.  For  long  the  public  have  been  rationed  on 
stuffs  much  too  fine,  if  not  too  good,  for  human 
nature's  daily  food  —  bloodless  stuffs,  of  the  intellect 
theoretical,  untouched  by  mortality.  With  the  cus- 
tomary instinct  the  public  have  turned  to  Wagner, 
attracted  by  his  dramatic  genius  and  the  range  of 
it.  In  time  they  may  discover  the  deeper  signifi- 
cances. It  is  not  on  the  strength  of  music  alone 
that  Wagner  has  conquered  and  defies  dethrone- 
ment. It  is  not  by  music  suitable  to  abstract  analysis 
or  by  music  that  sounds  well  on  the  harpsichord 
that  Wagner  has  maintained  his  hold  not  only  on 
the  crowd  but  on  some  penetrating  minds  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  music  qua  music.  Wagner 
was  among  the  greatest  and  completest  of  musicians 
and  needs  study  as  such.  But  there  was  more  to 
him  than  that. 
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Symphoniana 


EUGENE  ISTOMIN  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1925,  of  Russian  parents,  both  of  them  singers. 
Studying  first  in  New  York,  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  there  studied  with 
Miercio  Horszowski  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  made  his 
first  public  appearance  in  1943  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. He  has  played  with  many  orchestras  since,  and 
for  the  first  time  with  this  orchestra  at  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  August  7,  1955. 


BERL  SENOFSKY,  born  in  Philadelphia,  was  taught 
violin  at  the  age  of  three  by  his  father  and  at  six  won  a 
scholarship  and  studied  with  Louis  Persinger.  He  attended 
the  Juilliard  School.  After  completing  his  service  in  the 
war  he  began  his  public  career.  In  1955  he  took  the  first 
prize  in  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Music 
Competition.  

ADELE  ADDISON,  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
first  studied  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Ekberg  there.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  she  won  a  scholarship  for  the  Opera  Department  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  She  later  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  She  has  appeared  on  numerous  occa- 
sions with  the  New  England  Opera  Theatre  and  at  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  a  part  of  her  many 
engagements.  

FLORENCE  KOPLEFF,  born  in  New  York  City,  also 
had  her  musical  education  there.  She  began  her  profes- 
sional career  as  a  member  of  Robert  Shaw's  Collegiate 
Chorale.  She  made  the  first  of  several  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Bach's  Passion  According  to 
St.  Matthew,  April  3-4,  1953. 


BLAKE  STERN  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Mack  Harrell.  He 
was  a  soloist  for  three  seasons  with  the  Robert  Shaw  Chor- 
ale. Last  season  he  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Stravinsky's  Canticum  Sacrum,  Bach's  Passion 
According  to  St.  John  and  Mass  in  B  Minor. 


DONALD  GRAMM,  born  in  Milwaukee,  began  his 
musical  training  there  at  an  early  age,  later  becoming  a 
scholarship  student  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  has 
sung  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company  and  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  this  and  a  number  of  other  orchestras. 
His  voice  has  long  been  familiar  on  radio  and  television. 


The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

The  Foundation  is  dedicated  to  contemporary  music- 
Wishing  to  bring  the  living  flow  of  musical  creation 
closer  to  the  public,  the  Foundation  aims  to  return 
the  initiative  to  the  composer  and  to  strengthen  the 
most  vital  source  of  a  healthy  musical  culture:  com- 
position. To  foster  the  realization  of  this  aim,  the 
Foundation  commissions  new  works,  awards  prizes 
for  existing  works  and  sponsors  the  study,  perform- 
ance, publication,  and  recording  of  contemporary 
music.  The  Foundation  is  headed  by  Paul  Fromm 
of  Chicago,  its  founder,  and  Alexander  Schneider, 
its  Associate  Director. 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  program  at  Tangle- 
wood  was  begun  in  1956  and  is  supervised  by  the 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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9:30  to  5:30  p.m. 
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Jacob's  Pillow,  Music  Barn,  Berkshire 
Playhouse,  Williamstown  Theater. 
Tel.  Lenox  854 


at  MUSIC  INN 

Before  or  after 
concerts,  visit  the 
POTTING  SHED 
at  Music  Inn 
where  the  piano 
music  frequently 
evolves  into  jam 
sessions,  to  dine, 
indoors  or  out,  to 
have  a  casual 
drink  at  the  bar 
or  in  the  Mush- 
room Cave,  to 
chat  or  to  listen. 


the  Potting  Shed  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  Music 
Barn  and  only  a  mile  from  The  Shed  .  .  .  you  may, 
if  you  wish,  make  dinner  reservations  by  telephoning 
Lenox  610. 


Program  Notes 


-»♦» 


Friday  Evening,  August  8 


Prelude,  Fugue  and  Postlude 

Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892,  died  in  Paris, 
November  27,  1955 

Published  in  1948,  this  suite  (in  three  continuous  parts) 
was  first  performed  in  that  year  by  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande?  Ernest  Ansermet  conducting. 

A  comparison  of  Honegger's  instrumental  suite 
with  the  stage  piece  twenty  years  earlier  shows 
that  the  composer  has  re-worked  the  last  part  to 
purely  instrumental  purposes.  According  to  the 
story  of  the  older  work,  Amphion,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Antiope,  receives  in  a  dream  a  lyre  from 
Apollo  and  with  it  makes  music  which  transforms 
all  about  him,  even  charming  inanimate  objects. 
The  prelude  to  the  present  suite  is  that  portion 
in  which  Amphion  plays  upon  his  lyre  (there  also 
purely  instrumental).  The  prelude  begins  broadly 
with  chords  for  the  full  orchestra.  A  melodious 
passage  for  the  saxophone  introduces  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  an  allegro  marcato.  Again  the 
tempo  broadens  as  the  fugue,  marcato  pesante, 
is  introduced  in  the  lower  range  of  the  orchestra. 
This  fugue  in  the  older  work  (where  the  chorus 
of  muses  takes  part)  is  thus  described  in  the 
score: 

"By  dint  of  trial,  the  hero  discovers  the  scales 
and  invents  music  and  architecture.  In  the  sight 
of  the  astonished  people  he  brings  the  stones  to 
life  and  by  the  voice  of  the  lyre  he  builds  Thebes 
and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  where  the  muses  are 
transformed  into  columns." 

An  indication  at  this  point  in  the  score  of  Am- 
phidon  reads:  "The  muses,  dressed  in  gold,  form 
the  columns  of  the  Temple  which  is  seen  to  rise, 
and  sing  their  hymns." 

The  fugue  ends  with  a  hymn  to  the  Sun  in  a 
broad  unison  and  expands  into  the  postlude  where, 
in  the  original  score,  "a  veiled  woman,  the  image 
of  Love  or  Death,  bars  Amphion's  way.  She  takes 
the  lyre  and  casts  it  into  the  fountain.  She  leads 
away  Amphion  who  yields  to  her  power."  What 
is  mortal  in  Amphion  may  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  work  of  his  creation.  The  music  ends  pianissimo. 
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Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  Major,  Op.  92 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812, 
was  first  performed  on  December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the 
University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yard- 
stick to  measure  the  true  proportions  of  the  Sev- 
enth Symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this 
impression  by  wilfully  driving  a  single  rhythmic 
figure  through  each  movement,  until  the  music 
attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  move- 
ment, and  in  the  finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an 
effect  of  cumulative  growth  which  is  akin  to  ex- 
traordinary size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies 
have  none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement 
of  the  Fourth,  many  parts  of  the  "Pastoral"  are 
static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the 
antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schu- 
bert's great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different 
of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a 
similar  effect  of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its 
finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used 
one  since  his  Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many 
repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  with- 
out cessation,  until  the  end  of  the  movement.  Where 
a  more  modern  composer  seeks  rhythmic  interest 
by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with 
no  more  than  the  spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to 
work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  inexhaustible 
invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken 
hold  of  his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the 
merest  fragment,  expands  and  looms,  leaping 
through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a 
new  magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its 
highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of  the 
movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any 
other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm, 
many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was 
Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  head- 
long, capricious  mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion 
continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  symphonic 
slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different 
Allegretto  of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and 
subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots  no  less  upon  its 
rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their 
melody  against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  basses 
maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven  was 
inclined,   in  his   last   years,   to   disapprove   of   the 
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THE  STEINWAY  PIANO  HAS  BEEN  CELE- 
BRATED SINCE  1853  FOR  QUALITY  AND 
DEPENDABILITY.  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY 
OF  CONCERT  ARTISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD  CHOOSE  STEINWAY  ABOVE  ALL 
OTHER  PIANOS  •  SURELY  NONE  OTHER 
IS  SO  WORTHY  OF  YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
AS  THE  PIANO  FOR  HOME  AND  FAMILY. 


The  following  Steinway  Artists  are  scheduled 
to  appear  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  this  season: 

FLEISHER 

ISTOMIN 

JANIS 

LIPKIN 

PENN  ARIO 

• 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


lively   tempo    often   used,    and   spoke   of   changing 
the  indication  to  andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "Presto," 
although  it  is  a  scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical 
Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in  evidence, 
with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  movement,  is  entirely  different  in 
character  from  the  light  and  graceful  Presto,  al- 
though it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation 
of  two  notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body 
of  the  movement.  Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  derived 
from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "un- 
buttoned" (aufgehnopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds 
in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  "a  vein  of 
rough,  hard  personal  boisterousness,  the  same 
feeling  which  inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and 
nicknames  which  abound  in  his  letters."  Schumann 
calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement 
is  literally  prodigious,  and  reminds  one  of  Car- 
lyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire  enough  in  his 
belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.' '  Years  ago 
the  resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  sub- 
ject of  the  finale  and  Beethoven's  accompaniment 
to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he  was  work- 
ing upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in 
E-Flat  Major,  "Emperor,"  Op.  73 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Beethoven's  "Emperor"  Concerto  was  completed  in  the 
year  1809. 

The  first  Viennese  performance  of  the  Concerto, 
and  the  first  over  which  Beethoven  himself  had  any 
direct  supervision,  was  on  February  12,  1812. 
Beethoven's  career  as  pianist  had  ended  on  account 
of  his  deafness,  and  the  honors  on  this  occasion 
fell  to  his  pupil,  Karl  Czerny.  The  concert  was 
"for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  of  Noble  Ladies  for 
Charity."  At  this  affair  three  tableaux  were  shown, 
representing  three  pictures  by  Raphael,  Poussin, 
and  Troyes,  as  described  by  Goethe  in  his  Elective 
Affinities.  "The  pictures  offered  a  glorious  treat," 
wrote  Theodor  Korner  in  a  letter,  "a  new  piano- 
forte concerto  by  Beethoven  failed."  And  Castelli's 
Thalia  gives  the  reason:  "If  this  composition, 
which  formed  the  concert  announced,  failed  to 
receive  the  applause  which  it  deserved,  the  reason  is 
to  be  sought  partly  in  the  subjective  character  of  the 
work,  partly  in  the  objective  nature  of  the  listeners. 
Beethoven,  full  of  proud  confidence  in  himself, 
never  writes  for  the  multitude;  he  demands  under- 
standing   and   feeling,    and   because    of   the    inten- 


ft  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

78th  Season,  1958-1959 


SUBSCRIPTION   CONCERTS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


24  Friday  Afternoon  Concerts,  Oct.  3  -  April  24 
24  Saturday  Evening  Concerts,  Oct.  4  -  April  25 
9  Tuesday  Evening  Concerts,  Oct.  7  -  April  21 
6  Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts,  Nov.  2  -  April  12 


CAMBRIDGE 

SANDERS  THEATRE 


6  Tuesday  Evening  Concerts 
Oct.  28  -  Dec.  16  -  Jan.  20 
Mar.  17  -  Apr.  7 


Feb.  3  - 


NEW  YORK 

CARNEGIE  HALL 


5  Wednesday  Evening  Concerts 

Nov.  12  -  Dec.  10  -  Jan.  14  -  Feb.  18  -  Mar.  11 
5  Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts 

Nov.  15  -  Dec.  13  -  Jan.  17  -  Feb.  21  -  Mar.  14 


BROOKLYN 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


5  Friday  Evening  Concerts 

Nov.  14  -  Dec.  12  -  Jan.  16  -  Feb.  20  -  Mar.  13 

(For  season  tickets  address:  Academy  of  Music,  30  Lafayette 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York) 


PROVIDENCE 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 


5  Tuesday  Evening  Concerts 

Nov.  4  -  Nov.  25  -  Dec.  30  -  Jan.  27  -  Apr.  14 


Concerts  in:     Rochester,  columbus,  Toledo,  Detroit,  ann  arbor, 

EAST      LANSING,      NEW      HAVEN       (2),      NEWARK,       NEW 


BRUNSWICK,  WASHINGTON  (2),  HARTFORD,  NEW  LONDON, 
PHILADELPHIA,  NORTHAMPTON,  BALTIMORE 


SUMMER   CONCERTS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 
Concerts  through  May  and  June 


BOSTON 

CHARLES  RIVER 
ESPLANADE 


FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Founder  and  Conductor 
Three  weeks  in  July  and  August 


LENOX 

TANGLEWOOD 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL,  1959 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
Six  weeks  beginning  July  1 
(see  page  17) 


Address:  Season  Ticket  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
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Portativ  division   of  an   organ   built 
for  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 


AEOLIAN -SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 
BOSTON  MASS. 
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Your  Own  Music 


Yf  Festival 

-      Every  Mont  It 
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With  HIGH  FIDELITY  as  your  guide  to  the 
best  in  records  and  hi-fi  equipment,  you'll  enjoy 
outstanding  concerts  in  your  home  regularly. 
With  the  extra  advantage  of  being  able  to  plan 
musical  programs  that  precisely  match  your 
mood! 

HIGH  FIDELITY  brings  you  the  most  com- 
plete record  review  service  available  .  .  .  plus 
tested-in-the-home  hi-fi  equipment  reports  .  .  . 
and  articles  by  and  about  well-known  musical 
personalities. 

See  for  yourself  why  HIGH  FIDELITY 
is  America's  most  popular  home-lis- 
tener magazine.  Buy  the  current  issue 
at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  .  .  . 

...  or  get  the  next  three  issues  by  pinning  $1 
to  this  ad,  and  mailing  it  with  your  name  and 
address  to:  HIGH  FIDELITY,  8240  Publishing 
House,   Great   Barrington,   Mass. 


tional  difficulties,  he  can  receive  these  only  at  the 
hands  of  the  knowing,  a  majority  of  whom  is  not 
to  be  found  on  such  occasions." 

The  assemblage  at  this  concert,  probably  in 
the  mood  for  light  diversion,  no  doubt  missed 
altogether  the  very  different  voice  of  Beethoven 
which  underlay  its  expected  aspect  of  thundering 
chords,  cadenza-like  passages  in  scales,  trills,  ar- 
peggios, forms  which  in  lesser  hands  are  so  often 
the  merest  bombast.  They  failed  to  see  that,  ac- 
cepting the  style  which  custom  had  dictated  to 
him,  Beethoven  had  transformed  it  into  something 
quite  different,  had  written  his  signature  into  every 
measure.  The  three  emphatic  chords  from  the 
orchestra  in  the  introduction,  each  followed  by 
solo  passages  of  elaborate  bravura,  establish  at 
once  a  music  of  sweeping  and  imperious  grandeur 
unknown  to  any  concerto  written  up  to  1812,  and 
beside  which  the  dignity  of  emperors  or  arch- 
dukes loses   all  consequence.* 

There  follow  almost  a  hundred  measures  in 
which  the  orchestra  alone  lays  forth  the  two  themes 
and  develops  them  in  leisurely  amplitude.  The 
piano  from  this  point  assumes  the  first  place, 
and  makes  the  themes,  so  symphonically  cast,  now 
primarily  its  own.  The  solo  part  traverses  elaborate 
figurations  which,  however,  never  obscure  the 
thematic  outlines,  but  unfailingly  intensify  it  and 
enhance  the  development.  Beethoven  writes  his 
own  cadenza  into  the  score,  and,  by  explicit  di- 
rection, forestalls  weakling  interpolations.  The  slow 
movement  (in  B  major)  is  short,  like  that  of  the  G 
major  Concerto,  and  like  that  illustrious  predecessor 
consists  of  a  sort  of  duologue  between  orchestra  and 
piano.  Here  the  muted  strings  intone  their  noble 
and  tender  theme,  which  the  piano  answers  with 
a  pianissimo  passage  of  its  own,  in  gently  descend- 
ing triplets.  The  free,  searching  improvisation  of 
the  piano  ascends  by  trills  in  half-steps,  arousing 
a  sense  of  expectancy  which  is  resolved  as  it 
clarifies  at  last  upon  the  theme  of  the  orchestra. 
The  piano  sings  the  theme  in  a  full  exposition. 
Woodwinds  and  strings  are  then  softly  blended 
with  a  dreamy  and  constantly  shifting  figuration  of 
the  piano.  The  music  dies  away  upon  a  mysterious 
sense  of  anticipation,  and  over  a  sustained  note 
of  the  horns  the  piano  gives  a  soft  intimation, 
still  in  the  adagio  tempo,  of  the  lively  rondo  theme 
which  immediately  follows.  The  piano  takes  the 
thematic  lead  in  this  finale,  which  is  long,  and 
brilliantly  developed. 


*  Beethoven    once    wrote:    "There   is   nothing   smaller    than   our  great    ones 
—  I  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  archdukes." 
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Saturday  Evening,  August  9 


Suite  from  "Die  Geschoepfe  des 
Prometheus,"  Ballet,  Op.  43 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Composed  in  the  year  1800,  Beethoven's  ballet  was  first 
performed  in  March,  1801  (probably  March  28th),  at  the 
Imperial  Court  Theater  in  Vienna. 

Salvatore  Vigano,  Milanese  dancer  and  designer 
of  ballets  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  decided  in 
the  year  1800  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Maria  Theresa 
and  ordered  Beethoven  to  provide  music  for  a 
ballet  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus."  Beethoven 
had  recently  dedicated  his  septet  to  the  consort 
of  the  Emperor  Franz  of  Austria.  And  yet  he  was 
not  an  obvious  choice  for  such  a  commission. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  attracted  considerable 
attention  as  a  composer  for  piano  and  chamber 
combinations,  but  he  had  written  nothing  of  or- 
chestral proportions  excepting  two  piano  concertos 
and  a  single  symphony.  Certainly  he  had  not 
proved  himself  an  effective  writer  of  music  for 
the  theater  (Beethoven  had  made  a  youthful  attempt 
at  a  ballet  as  a  youth  of  twenty  at  Bonn,  the 
"Ritterballet"  which  could  hardly  have  commended 
him  in  Vienna) . 

But  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  compose  for 
the  stage,  and  coveted  recognition  in  high  quarters. 
He  may  well  have  considered  himself  fortunate 
in  being  singled  out  by  the  celebrated  Salvatore 
Vigano  (1769-1821),  a  leader  in  his  profession. 
Vigano  had  made  his  mark  in  Vienna  when  he 
came  there  in  1793  with  his  wife,  the  beautiful, 
much  admired  Spanish  dancer,  Maria  Medina. 
Under  this  impulse  the  vogue  of  the  ballet  was 
reinstated  in  Vienna  in  the  1790's.  There  was 
another  ballet  master  in  the  reign  of  Leopold  II: 
Muzarelli,  and  a  deadly  rivalry  developed  between 
the  two  Italians.  The  public,  which  always  delighted 
in  such  a  warfare,  took  sides  as  sharply  as  in  a 
modern  political  campaign.  The  slogan  of  Signor 
Vigano  was  the  cultivation  of  natural  beauty  and 
significance  as  against  the  artificial  posturing  of 
which  he  accused  his  opponent.  Perhaps  his  cause 
was  enhanced  by  the  undisputed  attractiveness 
of  his  wife.  "Two  or  three  pages  of  spicy  matter 
might  be  compiled,"  writes  Alexander  Wheelock 
Thayer,  "upon  the  beautiful  Mme.  Vigano's  lavish 
display  of  the  Venus-like  graces  and  charms  of 
her  exquisite  form."  But  the  sober  chronicler 
of  Beethoven  has  refrained  from  such  an  excursion. 

In  any  case,  there  was  no  question  of  the  Spanish 
dazzler  when  Beethoven  undertook  "Die  Geschopfe 
des  Prometheus."  Fraulein  Cassentini  had  suc- 
ceeded her  as  prima  ballerina  and  duly  took  part 
in  this  ballet.  The  title  has  been  variously  trans- 
lated as  the  "creatures,"  the  "creations,"  and  the 
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First  of  the  famous  Treadway  Inns 

WILLIAMS  INN         WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

THEATRE 


FOUNDATION,  INC. 


AN  EQUITY  COMPANY 

in  the 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

ADAMS  MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


1958   SEASON   SCHEDULE 


July  3-12 


MILDRED  DUNNOCK  in 
"THE  MADWOMAN  OF  CHAILLOT" 
July  15-19  "BULLFIGHT" 

July  22-26  "TIME  REMEMBERED" 

July  29-Aug.  2    "NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS" 
Aug.  5-9  "CAT  ON  A  HOT  TIN  ROOF" 

Aug.  12-16  "THE  MATCHMAKER" 

Aug.  19-23  "BUS  STOP" 

Aug.  26-30  A  New  Musical 

"CYRANO" 

Box  Office   Prices: 

Evenings  —  Tuesday  thru  Friday  —  $2.75,  2.25,  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  —  $3.00,  2.50,  2.00 

Saturday  Matinee  —  $2.00,  1.25 

Curtains:  2:40  p.m.  and  8:40  p.m. 

Group  and  Camp  Rates  Available 

For  information  or  reservations: 

Phone  —  Williamstown  538  Write  —  Box  468 


A    I    R 


CONDITIONED 
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wherever  you  are 

mm 

TAKES  YOU 

TO 

TANGLEWOOD 

Do  you  live,  or  will  you  be  vacationing, 
in  or  near  New  York  City? 
Or  in  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
lower  New  York  State,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  or  Southern  Massachusetts? 

If  so,  you  can  hear  all  of  this  summer's 
Saturday  night  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  whether  you  are  here  at 
Tanglewood  or  not.  WQXR  is  carrying 
them,  live  and  complete,  so  remember 
to  listen  each  Saturday  at  8:30  EM. 

Remember,  too,  that  WQXR  can  provide 
you  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
beautiful  music  at  all  hours.  On  a  patio  or 
the  beach,  in  an  apartment  or  a 
mountain  resort,  good  music  gives  you 
pleasure  morning,  afternoon  or  night. 
For  daily  refreshment,  tune  your  AM  or 
FM  set,  portable  and  auto  radio  to 

WQXR  1560  AM  96.3  FM 

Radio  Station  of  The  New  York  Times 


SEASON  OF  1958  - 1959 


NEW     YORK     CITY 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Two    Series    of    Concerts 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Wednesday   Evenings   at   8:45 
November  12  January  14 

December  10  February  18 

March  11 


Saturday    Afternoons    at    2:30 
November  15  January  17 

December  13  February  21 

March  14 


Applications  should  be  addressed  to: 

Season  Ticket  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston  15 
Massachusetts 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


Saturday   Evening,   August  9,   at   8:30 


MUSIC  SHED 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 

Beethoven Suite  from  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus,"  Ballet,  Op.  43 

Overture 

Adagio;   Andante  quasi  allegretto 

(Cello  solo:  Samuel  Mayes;  Flute:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer;  Harp:  Bernard  Zighera) 


Beethoven Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  61 

I.    Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.    Larghetto 
III.    Rondo 

Soloist:  Berl  Senofsky 


INTERMISSION 


Hindemith 


"Nobilissima  Visione,"  Concert  Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Saint  Francis' 

I.    Introduction  and  Rondo 
II.    March  and  Pastorale 
III.    Passacaglia 


Beethoven   ...  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


BALDWIN         PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Boston  University 

SCHOOL  OF 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Robert  A.  Choate,  Dean 

Division  of  Music 

BM,  MM,  MusD.A.,  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 
Distinguished  faculty  with  the  Boston  Woodwind 
Quintet  and  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet  in  residence. 
Major  areas  of  study:  Applied  Music,  Musicology, 
Composition,  Church  Music,  Opera,  and  Music 
Education. 


Division  of  Theatre  Arts 

BFA  and  MFA  Degrees 
A  professional  faculty  with  directors  from  television 
and  stage  offering  majors  in  Acting,  Directing,  De- 
sign, Music  Theatre,  and  Theatre  Education. 

Division  of  Art 

BFA  and  MFA  Degrees 

A  faculty  of  active,  nationally  recognized  artists  in 
the  major  areas  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Illustration, 
Advertising  Design,  Interior  Design,  and  Art  Educa- 
tion. 

For  Catalog  and  Scholarship  information  write: 

Room  202  —  857  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


If  you  are  interested  in   CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
...  or  would  like  to  learn  about  it  — 


—  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Nowhere  are  the  exciting 
sounds  and  brilliant  techniques 
of  modern  composers  repro- 
duced and  interpreted  as  they 
are  in  exclusive  FIRST  EDI- 
TION RECORDS.  These  are 
first  recordings  of  newly  com- 
missioned symphonic  works  by 
the   world's   master   composers 

—  played  superbly  and  flaw- 
lessly recorded  in  high-fidelity 
by  the  renowned  Louisville 
Orchestra,  Robert  Whitney, 
Conductor. 


These  "collector's  item"  re- 
cordings are  engineered  by 
Columbia  technicians.  All  are 
contemporary  music,  with  the 
composer  working  closely  with 
the  orchestra  to  achieve  a  true 
and  sensitive  interpretation. 
Available  from  the  Society 
only,  they  represent  a  price- 
less collection  of  new,  exciting 
music  .  .  .  the  finest  expres- 
sions of  living  composers  the 
world  over. 


OFFER  LIMITED  — SEND  TODAY   FOR 
,...»■-.*  INFORMATION   ON    FREE  TRIAL  RECORDS   ■■■« 

S  LOUISVILLE   PHILHARMONIC   SOCIETY 

'.  Suite  190,  830  S.  4th  St.,  Louisville  3,  Ky. 

2  Please  send  me  free,  complete  information  on  exclusive  First 

■  Edition  Records  and  free  record  offer. 

■ 

■  Name 

J  Address 

I  City 


-State- 


"men"  of  Prometheus,  for  want  of  any  word 
which  will  adequately"  render  "Geschopfe."  The 
following  description  of  the  piece  is  all  that  has 
come  down  to  us  save  for  the  sixteen  musical 
numbers  which  Beethoven  provided: 

"The  foundation  of  this  allegorical  ballet  is  the 
fable  of  Prometheus.  The  philosophers  of  Greece 
allude  to  Prometheus  as  a  lofty  soul  who  drove 
the  people  of  his  time  from  ignorance,  refined 
them  by  means  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  gave 
them  manners,  customs,  and  morals.  As  a  result 
of  that  conception,  two  statues  that  have  been 
brought  to  life  are  introduced  in  this  ballet;  and 
these,  through  the  might  of  harmony  are  made  sensi- 
tive to  all  the  passions  of  human  life.  Prometheus 
leads  them  to  Parnassus,  in  order  that  Apollo,  the 
god  of  the  fine  arts,  may  enlighten  them.  Apollo 
gives  them  as  teachers  Amphion,  Arion,  and  Orpheus 
to  instruct  them  in  music,  Melpomene  to  teach 
them  tragedy,  Thalia  for  comedy,  Terpsichore 
and  Pan  for  the  shepherd's  dance,  and  Bacchus 
for  the  heroic  dance,  of  which  he  was  the  origi- 
nator." 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  Major,  Op.  61 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Composed  in  1806,  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
performed  by  Franz  Clement  at  the  T  heater -an-der-Wien, 
in  Vienna,  December  23,  1806.    It  was  published  in  1809. 

The  five  introductory  taps  on  the  drum  become 
the  basic  pattern  of  the  entire  movement.  The 
rhythm,  squarely  measuring  off  the  bar,  becomes 
omnipresent  and  gives  the  whole  context  a  down- 
right, on-the-beat  character.  The  rhythm  is  in- 
herent in  two  phrases  of  the  main  theme  and  the 
last  phrase  of  the  second  theme.  It  is  echoed 
between  phrases  in  the  accompaniment.  It  is  double- 
quickened,  used  in  transitional  passages.  The  move- 
ment is  one  of  those  in  which  some  early  hearers 
failed  to  distinguish  between  reiteration  and  repe- 
titiousness.  The  themes,  profusely  set  forth,  are 
similar  in  character,  but  endlessly  variegated  in 
the  placid,  untroubled  course  of  the  whole. 

The  Larghetto  is  subdued  by  mutes  upon  the 
strings;  and  only  three  pairs  of  instruments  to 
match  them  —  clarinets,  bassoons  and  horns. 
The  voice  of  the  solo  instrument  continues  in 
graceful  lines  of  ornamental  tracery  in  a  musing 
half  light.  Only  for  a  few  measures  in  the  middle 
section  does  it  carry  the  melody.  The  Rondo 
theme  is  tossed  from  the  middle  to  the  high  range 
of  the  instrument  and  then  picked  up  by  the  orches- 
tra. The  horns  have  a  theme  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  them.  As  the  development  progresses 
the  brilliance  drops  away  to  dreaming  again  as 
fragments  are  murmured  and  the  delicate  colorings 
of   the    horns,    or    bassoon,    or    oboes    have   their 
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passing  enchantments.  In  short,  a  concerto  with- 
out dazzling  qualities,  with  a  solo  part  which  asks 
taste,  discernment  in  expression,  and  warm  re- 
sponse. The  Concerto  was  long  neglected,  and  when 
it  belatedly  came  into  its  own,  it  came  to  remain. 

The  Violin  Concerto  belongs  to  the  prodigiously 
abundant  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Rasou- 
mowsky  Quartets,  the  first  revision  of  "Fidelio," 
the  Piano  Sonata  in  F  minor,  the  Thirty-two 
Variations  in  C  minor,  and  if  Thayer's  theory 
is  accepted,  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  Among 
these  the  Violin  Concerto  was  the  last  completed. 
Designed  for  Franz  Clement,  celebrated  virtuoso 
of  the  day,  it  was  performed  by  him  in  Vienna,  on 
December  23,  1806.  Beethoven  completed  the  score 
at  the  last  moment.  The  solo  part  reached  the 
hands  of  Clement  too  late  for  the  final  rehearsal, 
according  to  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Bertolini 
gave  to  Otto  Jahn  in  support  of  his  claim  that 
"Beethoven  never  finished  commissioned  works  until 
the  last  minute."  According  to  another  witness,  cited 
by  Thayer,  Clement  played  the  concerto  "at  sight." 

Beethoven  has  left  no  record  of  his  true  mu- 
sical regard  for  Clement.  Paul  David  reports 
contemporary  opinion  to  the  effect  that  "his  style 
was  not  vigorous,  nor  his  tone  very  powerful; 
gracefulness  and  tenderness  of  expression  were  its 
main  characteristics.  His  technical  skill  appears  to 
have  been  extraordinary.  His  intonation  was  perfect 
in  the  most  hazardous  passages,  and  his  bowing 
of  the  greatest  dexterity."  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  evidences  of  the  meretricious  in  Clement,  who 
was  exploited  as  a  boy  wonder  from  the  age  of 
nine,  and  who  liked  to  exhibit  such  feats  as  playing 
long  stretches  of  an  oratorio  from  memory,  note 
for  note,  upon  the  piano,  after  hearing  it  two  or 
three  times.  At  the  concert  where  he  played 
Beethoven's  Concerto,  he  edified  the  audience  with 
a  fantasia  of  his  own,  in  which  he  held  his  instru- 
ment upside  down.  In  any  case,  Beethoven  must 
have  respected  the  position  of  Clement  as  a  prom- 
inent conductor  in  Vienna,  to  whom  fell  the  direction 
of  his  first  two  symphonies,  his  "Mount  of  Olives," 
and  other  works.  Nor  could  Beethoven  have  for- 
gotten that  he  was  leader  of  the  violins  at  the 
theater  which  had  lately  produced  "Fidelio"  and 
from  which  further  favors  might  be  expected.  It 
should  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  not  Clement, 
but  Beethoven's  friend  Stephan  von  Breuning,  re- 
ceived the  dedication  of  the  piece  on  its  publication 
in  1809.  Beethoven's  transcription  of  it  into  a 
concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  bore  the  dedi- 
cation to  Madame  von  Breuning.  He  had  made 
this  artistically  doubtful  arrangement  at  the  order 
of  Muzio  Clementi. 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Betty  Bunce  and  Louis  Snyder 

present 
Week  of 

June  30    "SEPARATE   TABLES" 

July  7    "THE  MATCHMAKER" 

July  14  "THE  COCKTAIL  PARTY" 

July  21    "THE  MOUSETRAP" 

July  28    "NOAH" 

Aug.  4 "THE  CONSTANT  WIFE" 

Aug.  11    "THE  STAR  WAGON" 

Aug.  18  "VISIT  TO  A  SMALL  PLANET" 

Final  week  of  August  25  —  to  be  announced. 

S.  WESLEY  McKEE  directs  the  Playhouse 
Resident  Company  and  distinguished  guest  stars. 


Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45  —  $3.00,  $2.10  and 
$1.30,  tax  included.    Mats.  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  2 :30 
—  $2.10  and  $1.30,  tax  included. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,   Stockbridge  460 


Closest  To  Tanglewood 

STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE 

A  gathering  place  for  arbiters  of  old  wine, 
fine  beef,  good  malt,  and  aged  cheese. 

Featuring: 

©  CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAKS, 
SHISH  KA-BOB,  CHICKEN 

•  HALF  POUND  HAMBURGERS 

•  30  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  BEER 

•  30  KINDS  OF  IMPORTED  CHEESE 


Outdoor  Dining  and  Dancing  in  the 
Five  Reasons  Courtyard 


on  the  grounds  of  Avaloch 
Just  across  the  Road  from  the  Festival 
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MANHATTAN 

School   of     rViudic 

John  Brownlee,  Director 


Courses  offered  in  all  major  fields 
leading  to  the 

BACHELOR  and  MASTER  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREES 


Distinguished  faculty  includes 

Raphael  Bronstein 

John  Brownlee 

VlTTORIO   GlANNINI 

Hfrta  Glaz 

Robert  Goldsand 

Marcel  Grandjany 

Bernard  Greenhouse 
William  Lincer 

*Yehudi  Menuhin 

Howard  Murphy 

Jonel  Perlea 

Rudolf  Petrak 

Hugh  Ross 

Alexander  Schneider 
Dora  Zaslavsky 


OPERA  WORKSHOP 

open  to  Special  and  Degree  Students 


For  information  regarding  entrance 
and  Scholarships,  write  to: 

REGISTRAR 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

238  East  105  St.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


The  School  is  a  member  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 

*  School  year  1959-1960 


"nobilissima  vlsione,"  concert  suite 

from  the  Ballet  "Saint  Francis" 

Paul  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 

Hindemith  wrote  his  Ballet  Saint  Francis  for  the  Ballet 
Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  in  1937,  and  in  the  following  year 
extracted  from  his  music  a  Concert  Suite  in  three  parts  (In- 
troduction and  Rondo,  March  and  Pastorale,  Passacaglia). 

When  the  Ballet  St.  Francis  was  performed, 
Leonide  Massine  was  quoted  in  the  program  as 
saying  that  this  "choreographic  legend"  "translates 
the  moving  simplicities  and  mentality  of  the  strange 
world  of  St.  Francis  into  the  highly  formalized 
language  of  ballet."  When  we  set  beside  this  the 
statement  of  Hindemith  that  "the  suite  consists  of 
those  sections  of  the  ballet  score  which  are  self- 
sufficient  and  comprehensible  as  concert  music 
and  which  do  not  depend,  therefore,  on  supple- 
mentary stage  action,"  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  absolute  forms  here  used  may  well  sub- 
sist  apart   from   all  visualization. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Suite  (strings  with  clari- 
net) is  taken  from  the  eighth  number  ("Medita- 
tion") from  the  ballet,  while  the  Rondo  {Massig 
schnell) ,  opening  with  strings  and  flute,  is  the 
"Kargliche  Hochzeit"  the  "Marriage  with  Poverty," 
the  episode  No.  10  in  the  ballet.  The  March,  in 
which  the  triangle  and  military  drum  are  added,  is 
No.  4  in  the  ballet.  The  Passacaglia  is  the  closing 
number  of  the  ballet  as  well  as  the  suite. 

"The  introduction,"  so  the  composer  has  written, 
"consists  of  that  part  of  the  original  music  during 
which  the  hero  of  the  action  (Franziskus)  is  sunk 
in  deep  meditation.  The  Rondo  corresponds  to 
the  music  in  the  stage  score  for  the  mystic  union 
of  the  Saint  to  Mistress  Poverty,  the  scene  having 
been  inspired  by  an  old  Tuscan  legend.  The  music 
reflects  the  blessed  peace  and  unworldly  cheer  with 
which  the  guests  at  the  wedding  participate  in  the 
wedding  feast  —   dry   bread  and   water   only. 

"The  second  movement  pictures  the  march  of 
a  troop  of  medieval  soldiers.  First  heard  but  dis- 
tantly, their  gradual  approach  is  observed.  The 
middle  portion  of  this  movement  suggests  the  bru- 
tality with  which  these  mercenaries  set  upon  a 
traveling  burgher,  and  rob  him. 

"The  third  and  closing  movement,  Passacaglia, 
corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  ballet  score, 
representing  the  dance  Hymn  to  the  Sun.  Here  all 
the  symbolic  personifications  of  heavenly  and  earthly 
existence  mingle  in  the  course  of  the  different 
Variations  through  which  the  six-measure-long 
theme  of  the  Passacaglia  is  transformed.  In  the 
ballet,  this  closing  piece  bears  a  special  title  bor- 
rowed from  a  chapter  heading  in  an  old  version 
of  the  'Cantique  du  Soldi,'  which  reads:  'Incip- 
iunt  laudes  creaturarum.'  " 
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Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year 
1806  for  the  second  production  of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of 
the  essentials  of  its  predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2. 
There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  songful,  based 
upon  the  air  of  Florestan :  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlings- 
tagen,"  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of 
the  darkness  to  which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams 
hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main  body 
of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme 
(allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering 
pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation.  The  section  of 
working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera, 
where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if 
closer,  makes  known  the  approach  of  the  governor, 
whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be 
saved  from  death).  There  follows  a  full  reprise,  a 
reversion  to  the  dictates  of  symphonic  structure 
which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his  second  overture. 
Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  full  symphonic 
rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda  of 
jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  demand 
closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fanfare.  Wagner  re- 
proached Beethoven  for  this  undramatic  reprise.  But 
the  subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's  imagina- 
tion to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare, 
simplified  and  more  effectively  introduced  than  in 
the  previous  version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the 
joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this 
point  in  the  opera.  The  composer,  with  that  ability 
to  sustain  a  mood  which  is  beyond  analysis,  keeps 
the  feeling  of  suspense,  of  mounting  joy,  which 
allows  the  listener  no  "let-down"  before  the  trium- 
phant climax  of  the  coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is 
worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but  in  tempo 
as  the  music  moves  without  interruption  to  its 
greatly  expanded  and  now  overwhelming  coda.  The 
overture  in  this,  its  ultimate  form,  shows  in  general 
a  symphonic  "tightening"  and  an  added  forceful- 
ness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures 
as  compared  with  the  "No.  2,"  the  development 
many  measures,  in  which  music  of  the  greatest 
beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  short- 
ened his  development,  evens  the  total  length  by  add- 
ing the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 


1959 

Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Twenty-second  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


To  receive  advance  announcements  of 
programs  and  plans  for  next  seasons  Festival 
at  Tanglewood,  please  complete  this  form 
and  leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it  in  at  the 
Box  Office,  or  mail  it  to  Festival  Ticket  Office, 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

/V  am  e 


Address- 


I  should  also  like  to  receive  information 
on  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  [  j 
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staff  of  the  Composition  Department  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  under  the  direction  of  Aaron 
Copland.  The  Fromm  fellows,  a  group  of  young 
musicians  whose  special  interests  and  skills  have 
earned  them  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellow- 
ships for  the  study  and  performance  of  contem- 
porary music  are  heard  in  the  Seminars  in  Con- 
temporary Music,  the  Aspects  of  New  Music  series, 
and  the  Composers'  Forums. 

The  Seminars  are  this  year  devoted  to  eight 
American  composers:  Charles  Ives  (presented  by 
John  Kirkpatrick  on  July  4)  ;  Roger  Sessions  (pre- 
sented by  the  composer  on  July  11)  ;  Elliott  Carter 
and  Milton  Babbitt  (presented  by  Mr.  Babbitt  on 
July  18)  ;  Marc  Blitzstein  (presented  by  the  com- 
poser on  July  25)  ;  Leon  Kirchner  and  Lukas  Foss 
(presented  by  Mr.  Foss  on  August  1)  ;  Aaron  Cop- 
land  (presented  by  the  composer  on  August  8). 

The  Aspects  of  New  Music  series,  lectures  with 
musical  illustrations,  feature  new  music  from  Europe 
(presented  by  Milton  Babbitt  on  July  9) ;  South 
America  (presented  by  Aaron  Copland  on  July  23)  ; 
the  United  States  (presented  by  Lukas  Foss  on 
August  6) . 

This  season  the  Fromm  program  at  Tanglewood 
included  a  concert  of  contemporary  chamber  music 
by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  guest  artists  on  Monday,  July  14. 


Exhibition 

The  exhibition  in  the  glassed  reception  room 
consists  of  the  work  of  Constantine  Manos  whose 
photographs  made  at  Tanglewood  have  long  been 
outstanding. 

Festival  Broadcasts 

There  have  been  live  broadcasts  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  concerts  of  the  Festival  by  Station  WQXR, 
New  York. 

Station  WGBH-FM,  Boston,  will  tape  all  of  the 
Festival  concerts  for  delayed  broadcast  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  season. 

Station  WCRB,  AM-FM,  Boston,  will  tape  thirteen 
Festival  concerts  for  delayed  stereophonic  broadcast 
each  Saturday  evening  from  July  5th  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Symphony  season  in  Boston  on  October  4th. 

Tapes  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  throughout 
the  season  made  by  WGBH  are  sent  to  the  Voice  of 
America  for  distribution  to  broadcasting  stations  in 
many  foreign  countries. 


Red  Cross  Attendance 

First  aid  coverage  at  Tanglewood  is  provided  by 
volunteers  of  the  Berkshire  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


Distinctive  Gifts 

for  Gracious  Living,  for  Gracious  Giving 

A  complete  source  for  Early  American  Furniture, 
lamps,  lighting  fixtures,  china,  glass,  exciting  imports 
and  decorative  accessories.  Remember,  you  haven't 
seen  the  Berkshires  if  you  haven't  seen  Jenifer  House- 
Don't  miss  Seth  &  Jed's  nostalgia-filled  country  store. 


WINNER  OF 
GIFT  &  ART  BUYER'S 
SHOP  OF   THE 
YEAR   AWARD! 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road 
Route  7,  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 

Telephone-   Gt.  Barr    1500  Open  every  day 


ITe-w    Eaa.gpla.m.cL's 
Americana  2v£a.r3s:etpla.ee 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  August  10 


Johannesburg  Festival  Overture* 

William  Walton 

Born  in  Oldham,  Lancashire,  March  29,  1902 

This  Overture  had  its  first  performance  in  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  September  15,  1956,  when  Malcolm  Sargent 
conducted  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  South  African 
Broadcasting  Corporation   (SABC). 

Sir  William  Walton  completed  the  score  in  his 
villa  on  the  Island  of  Ischia  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
May  16,  1956.  Its  performance  in  Johannesburg 
was  part  of  a  festival  celebrating  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  that  city.  The  prevailing  tempo  is  "presto 
capriccioso."  The  considerable  array  of  percussion 
instruments  contributes  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  locale.  They  consist  of  maracas,  rumba  sticks, 
xylophone,  glockenspiel,  castanets,  tambourine,  bass 
drum,   cymbals,   triangle,   side   drum,   tenor   drum. 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  with 
Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy," 

Op.  125 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  ( ? ) ,  1770j  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was 
first  performed  at  the  Karnthnerthor  theater  in  Vienna  on 
May  7  of  that  year. 

Beethoven's  sketchbooks,  as  close  a  record  of  a 
great  artist's  shaping  processes  as  posterity  may 
hope  to  possess,  show  the  long  germination  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony  in  Beethoven's  mind.  He  had 
even  from  the  Bonn  days  made  musical  notations  of 
a  possible  setting  for  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  but  these 
musical  phrases  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
theme  he  finally  evolved,  except  in  their  diatonic 
simplicity.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
until  the  symphony  had  reached  an  advanced  stage 
to  introduce  Schiller's  lines  in  this  particular  work. 
Although  he  had  long  pondered  the  unprecedented 
idea  of  introducing  human  voices  in  a  symphony, 
he  planned  for  this  one  an  instrumental  finale,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  he  ultimately  used  for  the 
Finale  of  his  String  Quartet  in  A  minor. 

Thoughts  of  a  "symphony  in  D  minor"  were 
noted  by  Beethoven  while  he  was  making  sketches 
for  his  Seventh  and  Eighth  in  1812.  In  1815  there 
occurs  an  intended  subject  for  a  fugue  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  theme  of  the  scherzo.  It 
was  in  1817  that  he  began  consciously  to  work  upon 
a  symphony,  making  drafts  for  the  first  movement, 
which  in  the  next  year  took  extended  form.  In 
1818  his  imagination  was  stimulated;  the  spell  of 
the  Missa  Solemnis,  newly  begun,  induced  thoughts 
of  a  religious,  modal  symphony,  even  a  choral  sym- 

*  This    Overture    as    well    as   Walton's    Viola    Concerto    are    performed    by 
arrangement  with  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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For  a  Unique  Vacation 


UILG  WW  s  famous 
NITY 
OUSE 


in  the  Poconos 


Thousand -acre  woodland  paradise 

. . .  3-mile  private  lake . . .  luxurious  comfort . . . 
tempting  cuisine. ..free  day  camp  for  children. 

Broadway  comes  to   the   Poconos: 

New  ultra  modern,  air-cooled  theatre  brings 
you  new  entertainment  thrills. 

You  get  more  for  your  money:  Unity 
House  is  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  the 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORK- 
ERS' UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short  run 
from  N.  Y.  or  Phila.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broad- 
way, CO  5-7000;  Phila.  Office,  929  North  Broad 
St.,  ST  7-1004.  Write  or  phone  for  free  booklet. 
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All  You  Can  Eat 
only  $2-95 

Be  sura  and  make  reservations  for  our  famous 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

RGASB0RD 

Enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED: 

TOWNE  ROOM:  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with 
just  a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner. 


WENDELL  LOUNGE:  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  re- 
laxation. 

CUP  'N'  SAUCER:  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  com- 
plete dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget. 
Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  spe- 
cialties.   7  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


NEWLY  DECORATED: 

All  Occasions. 


Function  Rooms  for 
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Pittsfield  —  the  Convention  City  of  Western  Mass 


Formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Phone 
Hillcrest  5-4511 
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Now  von  can  plav  Stereo-Records  on  the 

FABULOUS  NEW 


FISHER 


"EXECUTIVE  II" 

Stereo  Phonograph;  FM-AM  Radio; 
Tape  Recorder  and  Stereo  Tape  Reproducer 

The  world's  only  Stereophonic  Phonograph  with  a 

MAGNETIC  STEREO  CARTRIDGE 


FEATURING  STEREOTWIN   MAGNETIC  CARTRIDGE 

Now  you  can  play  Stereo-Records— the  world's 
only  stereophonic  radio-phonograph,  with  a 
Magnetic  STEREO  CARTRIDGE.  Only  the 
Fisher  is  equipped  with  a  magnetic  stereophonic 
cartridge  for  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
recordings.  The  superiority  of  this  cartridge 
over  ordinary  crystal  stereo  cartridges  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  music  you  had  not  expected  to 
hear  for  years  to  come  can  be  yours  today. 
In  addition  to  the  reproduction  of  stereophonic 
records,  the  Fisher  Executive  II  also  has  facili- 
ties for  stereophonic  tapes,  monaural  records, 
monaural  tapes  and  the  reception  of  AM-FM 
broadcasts.  Also  records  monaurally. 

FEATURES:  2  17-watt  amplifiers  —  8  speakers 
—  automatic  program  clock  —  powerful  Fisher 
AM-FM  Radio  —  dynamic  professional-type 
microphone.  1695.00.  Fisher  instruments  may 
be  purchased  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Come  in  and  ask  to  hear  a  demonstration  of 
"Stereo"  by  FISHER. 

4SO  MADISON  AVENUE  at  50TH  STREET,  N.  Y. 

150  EAST  42ND  STREET  (New  Socony  Bide).   N.   Y.  '   _,„.    ,    oiao 

975  MADISON  AVE.  AT  76TH  ST.  fHotel  Carlyle)    N.  Y.  I 

795   MADISON   AVENUE   AT   67TH    STREET.    N.    Y. 

228    EAST   POST   ROAD.  WHITE    PLAINS     •     WHITE    PLAINS  8  5050 


LIBERTY  /ff«Ac&dty 


SEASON  OF  1958  - 1959 
PROVIDENCE 

RHODE    ISLAND 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


FIVE     CONCERTS 

at  the 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 

Tuesday    Evenings    at    8:15 

November  4  December  30 

November  25  January  27 

April  14 


Applications  should  be  addressed  to: 

Season  Ticket  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston  15 
Massachusetts 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


Theairr  an   dcr   ft'itu 


Sunday  Afternoon,   August    10,   at   2:30 

MUSIC  SHED 

• 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 
Walton Johannesburg  Festival  Overture 


INTERMISSION 

(Ten  Minutes) 


Beethoven 


Symphony  No,  9,  in  D  minor,  with  Final  Chorus  on 
Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 

I.    Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.    Molto  vivace;   Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto;   Allegro 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 
Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 
Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 
Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 
Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 
Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 
Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Chorus:  Prestissimo 


Adele  Addison,  Soprano 
Florence  Kopleff,  Contralto 


Blake  Stern,   Tenor 
Donald  Gramm,  Bass 


Festival  Chorus 
Prepared  by  Hugh  Ross  and  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 


BALDWIN         PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Jn  Ihe  Jierkshire<~Hills  al  Stockpridqe 


The  Distinguished  .  .  . 

RED  LION   INN 

Two  lounges  for  enjoyable  refresh- 
ment. Finest  food  in  the  Berkshires. 
Please  make  reservations. 


The- Red  I/i  on  Inn 


STOCKBRIDGE 


Phone  46 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12  -  2  DINNER  6  -  9 

SUNDAY  12  -  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


A  Complete  Vacation  Resort 

Poolside  Coffee  Shop  for  Snacks  or  After 
Concert  Rendezvous.    Public  Dining  on 
Screened  Porch  or  Main  Dining  Room. 
Day  or  Evening  Guest  Privileges.   Luxurious  Garden  Wall  Enclosed 


C 
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^ 
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Swimming  Pool,  Art  Workshop,  Painting,  Ceramics,  Photography. 
Directed  by  Anthony  Toney. 

DINERS  CLUB  —  GOURMET  TEL  LENOX  367 

CHANTERWO  OD 

The  Mountain-top  Lakeside  "Hideaway" 

A  rustic  Lodge  &  Cabins  resort  directly  on  a  lovely  lake 
in  deep  woods.  No  transient  meals,  but  we  welcome  visitors 
planning  for  next  year.  Come  look  around.  Folder  L  on 
request.    Off  Route  20  in  E.  Lee.    Informal,   unique! 

Reservations  Necessary.         Box   10.         Tel.:  Lee   585 

EASTOVER 

For  your  next  club  or  convention 
booking  come  to  Eastover,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  resorts.  Full 
social  and  sports  facilities,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools.  For  full  information, 
write 

Eastover,  Box  T,  Lenox,  Mass. 

CHINA  CLIPPER  RESTAURANT 

342  North  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SPECIALIZED  CANTONESE  COOKING 

served  from 

11.00  A.M.  to  12  P.M. 

Saturdays  from  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

Tel.    9230  Orders   put  up   to  take  out 

Sanctuary  Barn  Restaurant 

Pleasant  Valley   Sanctuary 

Lenox 


Luncheon,  and  Afternoon  Tea  —  12  to  5:30 

Buffet  —  Saturday  Nights  —  6  to  9 

Homemade  Bread,  Cakes,  and  Pies 

Tel.  320M 

THE  WENDOVER 

"SWICKERS" 

Church  Street  — Lenox 

Breakfast     •      Lunches     •      Dinners 

Fountain  Service     •      Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

-AIR  CONDITIONED  - 


phony.  A  Greek  text  was  an  alternate  idea.  He 
realized  that  German  verses  would  not  be  appro- 
priate for  London,  and  he  thought  of  two  sympho- 
nies, one  to  be  instrumental.  The  bold,  disparate 
thoughts  became  diffused  as  they  were  pushed  into 
the  background  by  the  all-absorbing  Missa  Solemnis. 
When  at  last  he  was  released  from  lingering 
anxieties  over  details  of  the  Mass,  the  Symphony 
progressed  no  doubt  the  more  rapidly  for  its  long 
delay.  With  the  first  movement  nearly  completed 
in  sketch  form,  Beethoven  developed  the  other  three 
simultaneously,  according  to  his  way.  The  first 
theme  of  the  Adagio  did  not  occur  to  him  until  the 
summer  of  1823.  Like  the  choral  theme,  it  reached 
its  perfection  of  simplicity,  not  by  sudden  inspira- 
tion, but  by  laborious  and  minute  stages.  Beethoven 
was  faced  with  a  real  problem  of  integration  when 
he  came  to  the  point  of  introducing  plausibly  a  vocal 
text,  after  three  prolonged  instrumental  movements, 
into  the  wordless  realm  wherein  the  symphony  had 
always  dwelt.  "When  he  reached  the  development 
of  the  fourth  movement,"  wrote  Schindler,  "there 
began  a  struggle  such  as  is  seldom  seen.  The  object 
was  to  find  a  proper  manner  of  introducing  Schil- 
ler's ode.  One  day  entering  the  room  he  exclaimed, 
'I  have  it !  I  have  it ! '  With  that  he  showed  me  the 
sketchbook  bearing  the  words  'Let  us  sing  the  song 
of  the  immortal  Schiller,  Freude.' '  These  words 
as  the  sketchbooks  show,  were  arrived  at  only  after 
many  trials,  and  were  changed  in  their  turn.  The 
Symphony  was  completely  sketched  by  the  end  of 
1823;  written  out  in  full  score  by  February,  1824. 
Thayer,  summing  up  its  progress,  points  out  that 
work  upon  the  symphony  as  such  extended,  with 
interruptions,  over  six  years  and  a  half.  "Serious 
and  continuous  labor"  upon  it,  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mass,  took  a  little  more  than  a  year. 


Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious 
murmurings  in  the  orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience 
nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening  measures  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  domi- 
nant, accumulating  a  great  crescendo  of  suspense  until  the 
theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D  minor, 
proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It 
might  be  added  that  no  one  since  has  quite  equaled  the 
mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent  —  not  even 
Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and 
no  doubt  remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary 
serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very  similar  manner  at  the  open- 
ing of  The  Ring. 

The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first 
movements,  progresses  with  unflagging  power  and  majesty 
through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumination  from 
some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of  the 
main  theme  the  orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph  of 
the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda,  coming  at  the 
point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said 
on  a  much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from 
the  inexhaustible  imagination  of  the  tone  magician  who 
needed  little  more  than  the  common  chord  upon  which  to 
erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  movement  (in 
"Essays  in  Musical  Analysis")  that  it  "dwarfs  every  other 
first  movement,  long  or  short,  that  has  been  written  before 
or  since,"  attaining  its  stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect 
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balance  in  the  organization  of  its  parts.  And  Grove  goes 
further  still  (Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies)  :  "Great 
as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third  movements  — 
and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  — ■  and  original,  vig- 
orous and  impressive  as  are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is 
still  the  opening  allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when  the  Ninth 
Symphony  is  mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from 
other  first  movements  of  Beethoven;  everything  seems  to 
combine  to  make  it  the  greatest  of  them  all." 

II. 

For  the  only  time  in  his  symphonies,  Beethoven  in  this 
case  put  his  scherzo  second  in  order  and  before  the  slow 
movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name,  with 
the  usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages 
added) .  There  is  the  dancelike  character  of  earlier  scherzos, 
and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rarified 
purity  as  this  movement,  like  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice 
to  an  old  form.  This  scherzo  has  been  called  "a  miracle 
of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of  the  incessant 
impact  of  its  rhythm  (associated  with  the  kettledrums, 
tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant  course  through 
the  most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color,  counter- 
point. The  movement  begins  a  five-voice  fugue,  recalling 
the  fact  that  Beethoven  first  conceived  the  theme  as  the 
subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his  sketches  which 
eventually  found  its  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio  con- 
tinues the  contrapuntal  interest  by  the  combination  of  two 
themes.  The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against  wind 
chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the  effect  produced  by  the 
fresh  morning  air,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in 
May." 

III. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose 
structural  relation  lies  principally  in  contrast;  the  first, 
adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante  moderato 
in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio, 
the  second  theme  attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody, 
which  Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo."  This  theme 
recurs  in  alteration  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other 
is  hardly  varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.  The  adagio 
theme  undergoes  variations  of  increasingly  intricate  melodic 
ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven  also  lifted  his  last 
sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescribable  beauty. 

IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a 
stormy  and  clamorous  presto  of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the 
composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three  movements 
the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and 
unsatisfied.  He  must  still  advance  upon  his  divine  adven- 
ture, cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods,  find  some  new 
expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each 
movement  are  reviewed,  and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the 
'cellos  and  basses  gives  an  answer  of  plain  rejection;  in  the 
first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the  case  of  the  adagio  softened 
by  a  tender  memory.  Beethoven's  instruments  seem  on 
the  very  verge  of  speech.  A  hint  of  the  coming  choral 
theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  wood  winds,  to 
which  the  recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  strings, 
gives  a  convincing  affirmative.  Thereupon  the  theme  in 
full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful  D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in 
the  utter  simplicity*   of  the  low  strings  in  unison,  piano. 

*  The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  probably  on 
account  of  its  A  B  C  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a 
basic  simplicity,  treated  with  infinite  subtlety  and  variety,  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme  through  two 
hundred  sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty  and  perfection.  There 
are  no  lack  of  distinguished  advocates  for  the  theme.  Grove  wrote:  "The 
result  of  years  and  years  of  search,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  pains  which 
have  been  lavished  on  it,  for  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  tune  surely  does 
not  exist."  Wagner:  "Beethoven  has  emancipated  this  melody  from  all 
influences  of  fashion  and  variations  of  taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a 
type  of  pure  and  lasting  humanity."  Tovey  (to  use  a  recent  authority) 
says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in  three  words,  calling  it  simply  "a  great 
theme." 
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LES    PYRENEES 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
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Escargots    de    Bourgogne,    Grenouilles    Provencale,    Coq 

au  Vieux  Bourgogne,  Mignonettes  de  Boeuf  Lucullus 
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AND  295 
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the     CURTIS     HOTEL 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

LENOX.  MASS.  Telephone  Lenox  510 

•  Sunday  Night  Buffet  •   Sip  or  Snack  at  Pool  Side 

•  Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Special  —  Monday  to  Thursday 

•  Broiled  live  Nova  Scqtia  lobster  —  Friday  Special 

•  "Five-Fifty    Special"  5  Cocktails   Served   to   5:50   P.M.  50c  each 
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The  Auberge  Fougeres 

A  French  Country  Inn  at  Catamount,  on 

Route  23  between  Hillsdale,  N.Y.,  and 

South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Lodgings  -  Luncheons  •  Dinners 

Under  the  direction  of  Yves  Longhi 
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Telephone:  Hillsdale  Fairview  5-7777 

PS.  Our  chef  is  from  Dijon 
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Your   year-round   vacationland 
Your  permanent  home 

The  Berkshire  Hills,  world-famous  resort  area, 
also  offers  a  superb  climate  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  No  other  area  is  so  rich  in  cultural  re- 
sources —  so  thoroughly  "livable."  World-re- 
nowned performers  delight  audiences  at  music 
and  dance  festivals  throughout  the  summer  .  .  . 
straw-hat  theatres  are  noted  for  their  fine  produc- 
tions .  .  .  winter  snowfalls  bring  skiers  and 
spectators  to  the  Berkshire  slopes  for  invigorat- 
ing outdoor  fun. 

Attractive  suburbs,  fine  schools,  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  growth  —  all  are  factors 
that  make  the  Berkshires  an  ideal  place  to  live, 
work  and  play. 

For  further  information  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

50  South   Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Gradually  harmonies  and  instruments  are  added,  until  the 
exposition  has  been  completely  made. 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the 
composer  introduces  words  for  the  first  time  into  a  sym- 
phony.    The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 

"0  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvo/lere." 

Oh  friends,  no  longer  these  tones  of  sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of  gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 

There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's 
Ode,*  by  the  solo  quartet  and  chorus: 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 

Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Drunk  with  fire,  toward  Heaven  advancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 
Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein. 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen. 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 
Ja  —  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auj  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wers  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  stent  vor  Gott. 

Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar: 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 
He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be. 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman. 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 
Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 

Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 


*  It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem. 
Beethoven  chose  the  first  three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four-line 
choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  succession,  one  of  them,  "Froh 
uiie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen,"  belonging  to  the  fourth  verse,  which  otherwise 
he  did  not  use,  obviously  choosing  these  lines  for  their  militant  possibili- 
ties. Beethoven  could  scarcely  have  set  more  of  the  text:  to  set  three 
stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest  symphonic  movement  which  had 
ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove  thought  that  Beethoven  was  deterred  by 
the  "bad  taste"  of  some  of  Schiller's  verses.  A  line  which  the  "English- 
man fastened  upon  in  horrified  italics  as  "one  of  the  more  flagrant 
escapades"  is  this:  "Dieses  Glas  dem  guten  Geist!"  (This  glass  to  the 
good  Spirit!"). 
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Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road ; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 

The  four-line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  sum- 
mons in  Beethoven's  imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he 
gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia  marcia," 
adding  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass 
drum  to  his  orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a  sym- 
phony). This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the  tenor  solo  and 
chorus: 

Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht gen  Plan., 
Wandelt,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum.  Siegen. 

Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 

After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows 
himself  to  be  alone  with  his  instruments  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus  next 
sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far- 
flung  import  calling  upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider  —  iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 

0  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 

A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the 
setting  of  the  following  verse: 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  due  den  Schbpfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  iiber'm  Sternenzelt! 
Ueber  Sternen  muss  or  wohnen. 

Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man ! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him.* 

But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude, 
schoner  Gotterfunken"  and  this,  with  its  chorus,  "Seid 
umschlungen,  Millionen,"  is  resumed  by  the  quartet  and 
chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the 
coda,  prestissimo. 


*  The    English    translation    was   made    for   the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 
by  the  late  Theodore  Spencer. 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


COMPLETE  WORKS  FOR  CHORUS 
AND  ORCHESTRA 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Choruses 


LM-6011 


Soloists:  Margaret  Roggero,  Leslie  Chabay, 
Yi-Kwei  Sze 

The  Damnation  of  Faust  LM-6114 

Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Choruses 

Soloists:  Suzanne  Danco,  David  Poleri, 
Martial  Singher,  Donald  Gramm 

L'Enfance  du  Christ  LM-6053 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

Soloists:   Cesare  Valletti,  Florence  Koplerr, 
Gerard  Souzay,  Giorgio  Tozzi 

DEBUSSY 

The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian  LM-2030 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

Soloists:   Phyllis  Curtin,  Florence  KoplefT, 
Catherine  Akos 

Narrator:   Charles  Munch 

The  Blessed  Damozel  LM-1907 

Radcliffe  Choral  Society 

Soloists:  Victoria  de  los  Angeles,  Carol  Smith 

(Reverse  side:  Berlioz,  Nuits  d'ete  (Victoria  de 
los  Angeles) 

Nocturnes  LM-1939 

Berkshire  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux 
(Reverse  side:  "La  Mer") 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  LM-1893 

New  England  Conservatory  and  Alumnae 


Ch 


orus 


A  complete  listing  of  Boston  Symphony  and  Pops 
Recordings  is  available  on  request  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Store. 

The  Music  Store  will  supply  recordings  of  the  works 
played  at  the  Festival  either  from  their  stock  or  by  a  special 
mail  order  service. 
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W.  CORNWALL,  CONNECTICUT 

Sells  Modern  and  Ancient  Art  and  Gifts 
Open  Week  Days 


ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Town  Hall        Lenox,  Mass. 

July  18th  thru  August  9th 

Daily  from  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 


GHESTERWOOD 

The  Studio  of 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

Admission  June  28  to  October  13  Open 

50  cents.  10  to  6 


In  the  Wallach  Studio,  Lime  Rock,  Conn., 

under  Mr.  Wallach's  personal  direction: 

you  will  find  the  same  unusual  handcrafts,  new  and 
antique,  as  in  the  world  famous  Wallachaus  for  Peasant 
Art  in  Munich  (founded  1900). 

Lime  Rock,   Conn.  Route   112    (a  mile  from  Route  7) 

Hours:  9  to  12  2  to  5 

JACOB'S   PILLOW  DANCE   FESTIVAL 

26  th  Season- July  1-Aug.   30 


Famous  Dance  Stars  and  Companies 

Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 

■  Little  Cinema  £1  ■ 

Art  Film   Theatre  of  the  Berkshires 

NIGHTLY  at  8:15.     SATURDAYS  continuous  from  7  p.m. 

Finest  foreign  and  American  films. 

Always  cool  and  comfortable. 

■  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM  .  PITTSFIELD  ■ 


IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  — 

Hk  "THE    WEAVERS,"     America's    most 

popular  folksingers,  ONLY  AT  CRYSTAL 
July  13th  to  August  2nd.  Concerts, 
Summer  Theatre,  Reviews,  Water- 
skiing,  9  pro  clay  tennis  courts,  60 
acre  private  lake,  1500  woodland 
tojjc^  acres,  all  sports,  Orchestra,  Folk  & 
Social    Dancing.     Free  week   ends   to 

Tennis  Winners,  Budget  rates,  owned  and  managed  by  the  Slutsky  family. 

Crystal  Lake  Lodge  Chestertown  10,  N.Y.,  Phones:  3830  N.Y.C.  MU  7-2978 


:    LAKE 


Entr'acte 


Vaughan  Williams'  "Musical  Autobiography" 

As  a  contribution  to  "Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  A 
Study"  by  Hubert  Foss  (George  A.  Harrap  &  Co., 
Ltd.),  the  composer  has  provided  a  chapter  with 
the  above  title.  The  account  is  characteristic  of 
him  —  conversational,  completely  unpretentious, 
with  a  kindly  humor  as  he  touches  upon  the  teachers 
and  the  companions  he  has  known  through  the  years 
of  his  musical  growth.  He  dwells  upon  his  early 
ineptitudes,  his  chance  encounters,  in  such  a  way 
that  a  reader  who  had  not  heard  his  music  would 
have  the  picture  of  a  good-natured  English  amateur 
who  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  taking  lessons 
in  rather  haphazard  sequence,  and  made  of  music 
a  sort  of  full-time  hobby.  To  know  his  music  is  to 
realize  that  these  are  apparent  truths  which  conceal 
a  deep  purposefulness,  an  intense  devotion,  a  sturdy 
and  self-reliant  individuality.  To  tell  the  whole 
truth  would  have  required  a  burst  of  self-revelation 
quite  impossible  from  an  Englishman  of  good  taste, 
who  prefers  simply  to  compose  in  his  own  way  and, 
excepting  for  a  bit  of  parenthetical  jocularity,  to 
allow  his  music  to  speak  for  itself. 

He  begins  with  his  first  musical  contact  as  a  child 
with  no  claims  to  special  talent: 

"My  first  teacher  in  musical  theory  was  my 
aunt,  Miss  Wedgwood.  When  I  was  about  six  I 
wrote  a  pianoforte  piece,  four  bars  long,  called, 
heavens  knows  why,  'The  Robin's  Nest.'  It  was 
shown  to  some  musical  visitors,  and  my  sister  heard 
one  of  them  say,  'Has  he  learnt  any  thorough  bass?' 
My  sister  and  I  pondered  for  long  over  what  thor- 
ough bass  could  be.  Of  course,  it  never  occurred 
to  us  to  ask.  However,  soon  after  this  my  aunt 
took  me  through  a  book  which  I  still  have,  called 
The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thorough  Bass  in  Con- 
versation of  a  Fortnight  between  a  Mother  and  her 
Daughter  aged  ten  years  old  (London,  printed  for 
Baldwin  Cradock  and  Joy,  14,  Paternoster  Row, 
1819).     Here  is  a  specimen  from  Conversation  8: 

Mary.  Mama,  have  I  anything  more  to  learn  about  the 

chord  of  the  seventh? 

Mother.  Yes,  you  already  know  how  a  simple  chord  of  the 
seventh  is  formed,  but  you  are  also  to  learn  that 
there  are  four  different  kinds  of  sevenths. 

"I  had  been  taught  pianoforte,  which  I  never 
could  play,  and  the  violin,  which  was  my  musical 
salvation.  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  when 
I  was  about,  I  think,  seven  years  old,  walking  with 
my  mother  through  the  streets  of  Eastbourne  and 
seeing  in  a  music  shop  an  advertisement  of  violin 
lessons.  My  mother  said  to  me,  'Would  you  like  to 
learn  the  violin?'  and  I,  without  thinking,  said 
'Yes.'  Accordingly  next  day  a  wizened  old  German 
called  Cramer  appeared  on  the  scene  and  gave  me 
my  first  violin  lesson." 
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He  took  his  violin  to  school  with  him  and  played 
it  in  the  school  orchestra.  A  visiting  piano  teacher 
brought  him  the  "Bach  Album"  in  the  Novello 
edition  and  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  to  a  composer 
he  had  somehow  missed.  "Of  Bach  I  then  knew 
nothing,  and  I  imagined  vaguely  that  he  was  like 
Handel  but  not  so  good.  This  Bach  album  was  a 
revelation,  something  quite  different  from  anything 
I  knew,  and  Bach  still  remains  for  me  'in  a  niche 
by  himself.'  " 

His  piano  lessons  equipped  him  for  home  per- 
formance. 

"My  brother,  sister,  and  I  were  encouraged  to 
play  pianoforte  duets  from  funny  old  volumes  con- 
taining choruses  from  Messiah  and  Israel,  which  I 
loved,  and  arias  from  Don  Giovanni  and  Figaro, 
which  bored  me,  though  I  have  to  admit  that  we 
played  the  Overture  to  Figaro  at  about  a  half  note 
at  50,  my  aunt  complaining  that  it  was  the  fash- 
ion to  play  it  much  too  fast." 

At  Charterhouse,  he  composed  a  trio  with  a 
"principal  theme  distinctly  reminiscent  of  Cesar 
Franck,  a  composer  whose  name  I  did  not  even 
know  in  those  days,  and  whom  I  have  since  learned 
to  dislike  cordially.  ...  I  remember  that  after 
the  concert  James  Noon,  the  mathematical  master, 
came  up  to  me  and  said  in  that  sepulchral  voice 
which  Carthusians  of  my  day  knew  so  well,  'Very 
good,  Williams,  you  must  go  on.'  I  treasured  this 
as  one  of  the  few  words  of  encouragement  I  ever 
received  in  my  life!" 

Leaving  Charterhouse  in  1890,  he  entered  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  where  he  came  under  the 
guidance  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  "I  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  join  with  the  other  young  students  of  the 
R.  C.  M.  in  worshipping  at  that  shrine,  and  I  think 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  been  disloyal  to  it. 
Perhaps  I  can  no  longer,  owing  to  the  weakening 
digestion  of  old  age,  swallow  Parry's  music  whole, 
as  I  did  then;  but  I  still  thrill  to  the  magnificence 
of  Job  and  De  Profundis,  and  I  hereby  solemnly 
declare,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  works  of  Byrd, 
Purcell,  and  Elgar,  that  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  is  my 
favourite  piece  of  music  written  by  an  Englishman." 
Parry  gave  him  a  sense  of  independence,  and  forced 
upon  him,  to  his  subsequent  gratitude,  the  Appas- 
sionata  Sonata  and  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven. 

Vaughan  Williams  seems  always  to  have  acquired 
more  from  listening  to  music  or  studying  scores  than 
from  teachers: 

"During  the  intervening  summer  holidays  one  very 
important  thing  happened.  I  went  to  Munich  and 
heard  my  first  Wagner  opera.  We  found  that  Die 
Walkure  was  down  for  that  evening.  The  opera, 
we  were  told,  would  start  at  seven,  so  at  six  o'clock 
we  sat  down  to  have  a  preliminary  meal.  Hardly 
had  we  started  when  the  waiter  rushed  in  —  he 
had  made  a  mistake  —  on  a  Wagner  Abend  the 
Opera  started  at  six.  The  rest  decided  for  dinner, 
but  I,  like  the  hero  of  a  novel,  'left  my  food  un- 
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tasted'  and  rushed  off  to  the  Opera  House.  I  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  hear  that  wonderful  passage 
for  strings  when  Sieglinde  offers  Siegmund  the  cup. 
This  was  my  first  introduction  to  later  Wagner,  but 
I  experienced  no  surprise,  but  rather  that  strange 
certainty  that  I  had  heard  it  all  before.  There  was 
a  feeling  of  recognition  as  of  meeting  an  old  friend 
which  comes  to  us  all  in  the  face  of  great  artistic 
experiences.  I  had  the  same  experience  when  I  first 
heard  an  English  folk-song,  when  I  first  saw  Michel- 
angelo's Day  and  Night,  when  I  suddenly  came 
upon  Stonehenge  or  had  my  first  sight  of  New  York 
City  —  the  intuition  that  I  had  been  there  already." 

A  friend  named  Richard  Walthew  found  that 
Ralph,  who  had  once  openly  espoused  Gounod  and 
his  kind,  had  "become  a  complete  prig"  and  would 
admit  to  consideration  no  others  but  Bach,  Beetho- 
ven, Brahms,  and  Wagner.  Walthew  thereupon 
dragged  him  to  Carmen:  "I  remained  to  pray." 
Verdi's  Requiem  gave  him  a  similar  awakening 
jolt: 

"At  first  I  was  properly  shocked  by  the  frank 
sentimentalism  and  sensationalism  of  the  music.  I 
remember  being  particularly  horrified  at  the  drop 
of  a  semitone  on  the  Word  'Dona.'  Was  not  this 
the  purest  'village  organist'?  But  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  music  possessed  me.  I  realized  that 
here  was  a  composer  who  could  do  all  the  things 
which  I,  with  my  youthful  pedantry,  thought 
wrong  —  indeed,  would  be  unbearable  in  a  lesser 
man;  music  which  was  sentimental,  theatrical, 
occasionally  even  cheap,  and  yet  was  an  over- 
powering masterpiece.  That  day  I  learnt  that  there 
is  nothing  in  itself  that  is  'common  or  unclean'; 
indeed,  that  there  are  no  canons  of  art  except  that 
contained  in  the  well-worn  tag,  'To  thine  own  self 
be  true.' ' 

At  Cambridge,  where  he  went  in  1892,  he  learned 
the  organ  and  conducted  a  small  choral  society. 
He  values  this  experience.  After  Cambridge  he  re- 
turned to  the  "R.  C.  M.,"  and  studied  with  Charles 
Villiers  Stanford  with  whom  he  waged  continued 
battle: 

"The  details  of  my  work  annoyed  Stanford  so 
much  that  we  seldom  got  beyond  these  to  the  broader 
issues,  and  the  lesson  usually  started  with  a  con- 
versation on  these  lines:  'Damnably  ugly,  my  boy. 
Why  do  you  write  such  things?'  'Because  I  like 
them.'  'But  you  can't  like  them,  they're  not  music' 
'I  shouldn't  write  them  if  I  didn't  like  them.'  So 
the  argument  went  on,  and  there  was  no  time  left 
for  any  constructive  criticism.  Stanford  tried  —  I 
fear  in  vain  —  to  lighten  my  texture.  He  actually 
made  me  write  a  waltz.  I  was  much  bitten  by  the 
modes  at  that  time,  and  I  produced  a  modal  waltz! 
I  really  must  have  been  unteachable  and  hopelessly 
obstinate. 

"Stanford  never  displayed  great  enthusiasm  for 
my  work.  I  once  showed  him  a  movement  of  a 
quartet  which  had  caused  me  hours  of  agony,  and  I 
really  thought  was  going  to  move  mountains  this 
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time.     'All  rot,  my  boy,'  was  his  only  comment. 

"With  Stanford,"  concludes  the  peace-loving  Wil- 
liams, "I  always  felt  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  lov- 
able, powerful,  enthralling  mind.  This  helped  me 
more  than  any  technical  instruction. 

"What  one  really  learns  from  Academy  or  Col- 
lege," he  says,  "is  not  so  much  from  one's  official 
teachers  as  from  one's  fellow-students.  I  was 
lucky  in  my  companions  in  those  days.  Other  stu- 
dents at  the  college  were  Dunhill,  Ireland,  Howard- 
Jones,  Fritz  Hart,  and  Gustav  Hoist.  We  used  to 
meet  in  a  little  teashop  in  Kensington  and  discuss 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  from  the  lowest  note 
of  the  double  bassoon  to  the  philosophy  of  Jude  the 
Obscure.  I  learnt  more  from  these  conversations 
than  from  any  amount  of  formal  teaching,  but  I 
felt  at  a  certain  disadvantage  with  these  compan- 
ions: they  were  all  so  competent  and  I  felt  such  an 
amateur.  I  have  struggled  all  my  life  to  conquer 
amateurish  technique,  and,  now  that  perhaps  I  have 
mastered  it,  it  seems  too  late  to  make  any  use  of  it. 
Curiously,  however,  as  regards  orchestral  texture, 
when  I  hear  my  early  works,  written  when  my 
knowledge  was  still  out  of  books  and  I  had  to  sit 
for  an  hour  wondering  what  to  do  with  the  2nd 
clarinet  in  a  loud  tutti,  my  orchestration  seems  fuller 
and  richer  than  nowadays,  when  my  writing  is 
backed  by  practical  experience." 

In  1895  he  was  appointed  organist  at  St.  Barna- 
bas, South  Lambeth.  A  choral  society  which  he 
formed,  though  none  too  expert,  gave  him  more  val- 
uable practical  experience.  He  went  to  Berlin  in 
1897  to  study  with  Max  Bruch.  He  derived  less 
from  Bruch  than  from  the  large  amount  of  music 
he  heard  there. 

"Deliberate  cribbing  is  all  right,  and  the  funny 
thing  is  that  what  is  most  deliberately  cribbed  sounds 
the  most  original;  but  the  more  subtle,  unconscious 
cribbing  is,  I  admit,  dangerous.  I  was  quite  uncon- 
scious that  I  had  cribbed  from  La  Mer  in  the  intro- 
duction to  my  London  Symphony  until  Constant 
Lambert  horrified  me  by  calling  my  attention  to  it. 

"Why  should  music  be  'original'?  The  object  of 
art  is  to  stretch  out  to  the  ultimate  realities  through 
the  medium  of  beauty.  The  duty  of  the  composer  is 
to  find  the  mot  juste.  It  does  not  matter  if  this 
word  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  before,  as  long 
as  it  is  the  right  thing  to  say  at  that  moment.  If  it 
is  not  the  right  thing  to  say,  however  unheard  of  it 
may  be,  it  is  of  no  artistic  value.  Music  which  is 
unoriginal  is  so,  not  simply  because  it  has  been  said 
before,  but  because  the  composer  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  sure  that  this  was  the  right  thing 
to  say  at  the  right  moment. 

"In  1908  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was 
lumpy  and  stodgy,  had  come  to  a  dead-end,  and  that 
a  little  French  polish  would  be  of  use  to  me.  So  I 
went  to  Paris  armed  with  an  introduction  to  Maurice 
Ravel.  He  was  much  puzzled  at  our  first  interview. 
When  I  had  shown  him  some  of  my  work  he  said 
that,  for  my  first  lesson,  I  had  better  'ecrire  un  petit 
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menuet  dans  le  style  de  Mozart.'  I  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  time  to  act  promptly,  so  I  said  in  my  best 
French,  'Look  here,  I  have  given  up  my  time,  my 
work,  my  friends,  and  my  career  to  come  here 
and  learn  from  you,  and  I  am  not  going  to  write  a 
petit  menuet  dans  le  style  de  Mozart.'  After  that 
we  became  great  friends  and  I  learnt  much  from 
him.  For  example,  that  the  heavy  contraputal  Teu- 
tonic manner  was  not  necessary.  'Complexe,  mais 
pas  complique"  was  his  motto.  He  showed  me  how 
to  orchestrate  in  points  of  colour  rather  than  in 
lines.  It  was  an  invigorating  experience  to  find  all 
artistic  problems  looked  at  from  what  was  to  me 
an  entirely  new  angle. 

"Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky  he  lumped  together  as 
'tout  les  deux  un  peu  lourds' ;  Elgar  was  'tout  a  fait 
Mendelssohn  ;  his  own  music  was  'tout  a  fait  simple, 
rien  que  Mozart.'  He  was  against  development  for 
its  own  sake  —  one  should  only  develop  for  the  sake 
of  arriving  at  something  better.  He  used  to  say 
there  was  an  implied  melodic  outline  in  all  vital 
music,  and  instanced  the  opening  of  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  an  example  of  a  tune  which  was  not 
stated  but  was  implicit.  He  was  horrified  that  I 
had  no  pianoforte  in  the  little  hotel  where  I  worked. 
'Sans  le  piano  on  ne  peut  pas  inventer  de  nouvelles 
harmonies.' 

"I  practised  chiefly  orchestration  with  him.  I 
used  to  score  some  of  his  own  pianoforte  music  and 
bits  of  Rimsky  and  Borodin,  to  whom  he  introduced 
me  for  the  first  time.  After  three  months  I  came 
home  with  a  bad  attack  of  French  fever  and  wrote 
a  string  quartet  which  caused  a  friend  to  say  that 
I  must  have  been  having  tea  with  Debussy,  and  a 
song  cycle  with  several  atmospheric  effects,  but  I 
did  not  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  writing  a  piece 


about  a  cemetery,  and  Ravel  paid  me  the  compli- 
ment of  telling  me  that  I  was  the  only  pupil  who 
'necrit  pas  de  ma  musique.'  The  fact  is  that  I 
could  not  have  written  Ravel's  music  even  if  I  had 
wanted  to.  I  was  quite  incapable,  even  with  the 
piano,  of  inventing  his  nouvelles  harmonies.  I  some- 
times wish  that  I  could  think  of  the  strange  chords 
of  my  old  friend  Arnold  Bax.  I  hope  I  am  not  like 
the  fox  without  the  tail,  but  I  usually  feel  content  to 
provide  good  plain  cooking,  and  hope  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  will  be  in  the  eating. 

"My   French   fever   soon   subsided,   and  left  my 
musical  metabolism  on  the  whole  healthier." 

J.  N.  B. 
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